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Diary of the Geleck. 


In a powerful address to the miners on Thursday, 
Mr. Asquith declared the Government’s intention to 
secure “a reasonable minimum wage for underground 
workers,’’ by “every means which is necessary for its 
effective attainment.’’ Quite 60 per cent. of the em- 
ployers accept the principle, and, to quote Mr. Asquith’s 
words to the miners, the Government ‘‘ do not intend 
that the resistance of what I hope is a dwindling minority 
should unduly delay the attainment of an object which 
we believe you have properly put before us, and which 
we have satisfied ourselves is consistent with justice and 
with the best interests of the community.’’ He appealed 
to the miners to “allow a reasonable latitude for dis- 
cussion in relation to particular rates,” and not to stand 
too closely to “ a particular formula.” There is no doubt 
that the Government have in readiness a Bill providing 
for the establishment of legal district minima, and for 
the coercion of the employers in South Wales or else- 
where, should they impose impediments to such a mode | 
of working. It is still hoped that this announcement 
of an intention to seek legal powers may induce the South 
Wales and Scottish owners to accept a principle to which 
the Northumberland owners have at the last moment 
acceded. 


* * * 

More than a million miners have now quitted work. 
They will shortly be followed by hundreds of thousands 
of men, to whom notices have been given, in the steel and | 
iron trades, in textile factories, and in many other | 
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industries. The Great Northern, North Western, and 
other lines have already announced reductions in their 
passenger services, and as time goes on all their 
accumulated stocks of coal will be reserved for the 
transport of food and other vital services. Mean- 
while, the railway men are in a state of ferment, 
and there is a wide-spreading disposition to refuse all 
handling of coal and all transport of troops. Local 
groups of men are besieging the four Unions with re- 
quests for instruction in these matters, and many 
openly express the wish to come out, partly in support 
of the miners, partly to demand a revision of their own 
unsatisfactory settlement. The shipping trade is already 
beginning to feel the pinch, and unless there is an early 
settlement, shipowners will soon begin to lay up their 
steamers. This will add immensely not only to the 


distress, but to the chances of local disorders in places 
like Liverpool and Hull. 
* 


* * 

THRovucHouT the week the Government were busy 
negotiating with both owners and miners. On Monday 
the Prime Minister held a private conference with a 
number of representative owners, and on Tuesday 
morning he received a deputation of the miners at the 
Foreign Office. This meeting was followed in the 
early afternoon by another meeting of the miners’ 
executive in Downing Street, while the owners were 
engaged in similar negotiations at the Foreign Office. 
The miners were kept in consultation until the early 
evening, and after their departure the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the owners was closeted with Mr. Asquith. 

x * + 

On Wednesday, the adjourned meeting of the 
Federation and the body of mine-owners respectively 
considered the proposals of the Government. These pro- 
posale adopted the principle of “a reasonable living 
wage,’’ to be secured “ by arrangements suitable to the 
special circumstances of each district ; adequate securities 
to be provided to protect employers against abuse.” The 
principle was to be applied by means of district con- 
ferences, with the presence of a Government representa- 
tive, and, in case of failure to come to terms, “ the re- 
presentatives of the Government to decide jointly any 
outstanding point.’’ This proposal was accepted by the 
districts of the English Conciliation Board (Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, the Midlands, and North Wales), also by 
Cumberland and a majority of the Durham owners. 


| Northumberland and Scotland regretfully declined, but 


late on Thursday the Northumberland owners withdrew 

their opposition. The South Wales owners couched their 

refusal in the stiffest terms. They “adhere strictly to 

their present agreement,’’ and “ are unanimous in stating 

that they cannot agree to the Government’s proposals.’’ 
* * * 

A.tHoveH the Government proposal went far in 
substance to meet the miners’ case, the meeting of the 
Federation declined to accept it, on the ground that they 
could only enter into the suggested district conferences 
with the understanding that the minima should be those 
scheduled by the Federation on February 2nd. They 
were, however, willing to continue meetings with the 
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Government and with the mine-owners. So the matter 
stood on Wednesday night. The negotiations disclosed 
two chief obstacles—the obdurate attitude of owners out- 
side the English conciliation areas, especially in South 
Wales, and the unwillingness of the miners to accept the 
bare principle of a minimum as a sufficient reason for 
calling off the strike. Previous negotiations had made 
it evident that a practicable interpretation of the 
principle in terms of actual rates could be obtained in the 
English area, and the miners’ representatives dare not go 
back upon their agreed schedules, even if they had 
desired. For the railway settlement has caused wide- 
spread suspicion of merely general settlements among 
the rank and file of the miners. 


* * * 


Tue by-election in the St. Rollox division of 
Glasgow, caused by Mr. McKinnon Wood’s promotion to 
the Cabinet, has resulted in Mr. Wood’s return to Parlia- 
ment, though by a reduced majority. Since the last elec- 
tion, in December, 1910, the Liberal poll has dropped by 
761, while the Unionists have added 687, leaving the 
Liberal majority diminished by 1,448. This result is dis- 
appointing, but its importance ought not to be 
exaggerated. Both parties agree that the contest was 
fought upon the Insurance Act and Home Rule. In 
regard to the former, many of the large employers in 
Glasgow have for some time been carrying on a steady 
propaganda against the Act, while the large number of 
Orangemen who live in the division have thrown in their 
weight against Home Rule. Whatever the permanent 
effect of the Insurance Act may be, it is not surprising 
that Tory misrepresentations are at present having their 
effect on the electorate. Until the misapprehensions 
thus fostered have been removed, we may expect some 
falling off in Liberal majorities. 


* * * 


Tue Army Estimates stand this year at £27,860,000, 
a figure which involves an increase of £170,000 over the 
total for last year. The increase has been incurred for 
the improvement of our backward aviation service. 
There seems to be no hope of any international agreement 
to prohibit the use of flying machines in war, and, under 
these conditions, our slowness to adopt this new arm can 
no longer be defended. But, as the “ Manchester 
Guardian ”’ points out, when we have a reliable aviation 
corps for scouting, it ought to be possible to economise 
in cavalry. In that connection, it is difficult to under- 
stand the continued maintenance of a large and costly 
force in South Africa, involving, as each battalion does, 
its duplicate at home. The figures regarding the Terri- 
torial force show a serious decline in officers, whose 
numbers have decreased in the year by 304. The estab- 
lishment of men shows a slight increase, mainly in the 
last quarter, but the sudden spurt of 1908 has not been 
maintained. In the matter of armament, the chief sub- 
ject for congratulation is the supply of a new quick-firing 
howitzer, which is said to be the best in the world. 


. ” * 


On the vexed question of the rifle, the White Paper 
admits the failure to invent a satisfactory automatic 
weapon, and in consequence a new magazine rifle has 
been adopted provisionally, which is shortly to be tested 
on a large scale. In view of this announcement it is 
not easy to understand the motive for the excited 
partisan attacks on Lord Haldane in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette.’’ Admittedly, the “ Unionist ’’ rifle of 1903, 
adopted by Lord Roberts, is unsatisfactory, and is about 
to be replaced. The supply of a lighter bullet, which 





gives a flatter trajectory than the old heavy bullet, but 
has less stopping power, is only a temporary expedient, 
adopted until such time as the new rifle can be perfected 
and manufactured on a large scale. There is, we think, 
more substance in the contention that the Territorials 
ought not to have had to wait so long for a relatively 
satisfactory rifle. The story that the process of readjust- 
ing the new bullet to the old rifle resulted in leaving the 
two Aldershot Divisions with only 150 rounds of the old 
bullet, because its manufacture had been stopped, and 
this at the height of the Anglo-German crisis, requires 


investigation. 
* * * 


Tue debate on the Address was brought to an end on 
Friday week, when an amendment favoring a policy of 
small ownership of land was supported by Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings and Mr. Walter Long. The fact that a consider- 
able amount of land has recently been sold over the heads 
of tenants has undoubtedly given rise to apprehension, 
but Mr. Runciman was on firm ground in replying that 
what the tenants wanted was not ownership but a security 
of tenure which would free them from capricious or 
damaging disturbance. He indicated that future legis- 
lation would take note of the Departmental Commission’s 
recommendations that the period of notice should be ex- 
tended in certain cases. On Monday the Board of Agri- 
culture came up again for discussion on the Supple 
mentary Estimates. The choice of two of the six 
additional Commissioners who have been appointed under 
the Small Holdings Act was attacked because, 
though “ excellent and valuable men,” they had at one 
time been Liberal candidates. To make such a criticism, 
as Mr. Runciman said, was to take the narrowest possible 
party view. It is generally admitted that the new Com- 
missioners have reduced the friction in the administra- 
tion of the Act. They are getting on well with the 
County Councils, and have already done a good deal to 
facilitate the extension of holdings. 


* * * 


Scorrish Home Rule formed the subject of a set 
debate in the Commons on Wednesday, when a resolution 
was passed recommending that Home Rule for Ireland 
should be followed by a similar measure for Scotland as 
part of a general scheme of devolution. Mr. Bonar Law 
dismissed the demand as “ purely a hot-house grievance,” 
and contrasted it with the feeling with regard to Ireland, 
which, he admitted, was one “ of long growth and real 
force in the minds of the people.’’ There is, however, 
a good deal of evidence that there exists in Scotland a 
strong and growing feeling for some form of self-govern- 
ment. It is agreed on all sides that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is overburdened, and this, as Mr. McKinnon Wood 
pointed out, is one of the strongest arguments for devolu- 
tion. The problem is to establish a system which will 
satisfy the demands of all portions of the United 
Kingdom. 

. . . 

Tue Albert Hall has been the scene of two great 
meetings on woman suffrage in the past eight days. At 
the first, a meeting organised by suffrage societies with 
the object of obtaining the vote in 1912, Mr. Lloyd 
George was continually interrupted by militant suffra- 
gists in spite of a dignified appeal from Mrs. Fawcett. 
Mr. George urged a “ broad and democratic measure,” 
but stated that if there were no alternative means 
of extending the suffrage to women, he should vote 
for the Conciliation Bill in preference to leaving the 
matter untouched. He also repudiated the Referendum 
so far as his own views were concerned, though he justly 
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remarked that only the Prime Minister could speak for 
the Government as a whole. On Wednesday, the anti- 
suffragists made their demonstration, but though the 
Lord Chancellor put the familiar arguments, or rather 
the considerations that weigh with many men, with his 
accustomed dignity and terseness, it cannot be said that 
any new fact emerged. In the interval a letter appeared 
from Mr. Churchill stating objections not only to the 
Conciliation Bill but to the enfranchisement of seven or 
eight millions of women at a stroke. The effect is to 
throw Mr. Lloyd George’s advocacy of a democratic 
franchise into stronger relief. 
- * * 

Tue Italian fleet, which has gone cruising more 
than once without result in the Aigean since the war 
began, signalised itself at the end of last week by destroy- 
ing two small and obsolete Turkish warships in Beirut 
harbor. The vessels were of no real value to Turkey, 
and had remained at Beirut, in all probability, because 
they were unable to make a safer port. Their destruction 
was, no doubt, a legitimate act of war, but it has alarmed 
other Powers, and notably France, which have trading 
interests in Syria. The Italian gunnery must have been 
clumsy, for spent shells struck several banks and public 
buildings on the quay, and killed or injured (it is said) 
some sixty persons. Meanwhile, it is known that M. 
Sazonoff has made proposals for what is called mediation, 
The Russian conception of this good office is that Turkey 
should be compelled to withdraw her troops from Tripoli. 
It is said that Great Britain and France are acting with 
her; but, apparently, France at least has made certain 
conditions. The German Powers, not unnaturally, view 
the proposal coldly, and in its present form nothing can 
come of it. The vote of the Italian Parliament, ratify- 
ing annexation, has made it almost impossible to find an 
acceptable compromise, while the Turks, on their side, 
continue to insist that no Ottoman Government which 
accepted the cession of Tripoli could survive. 

* * * 

Tue collapse of Senator La Follete, the designated 
candidate of the insurgent Republicans for this year’s 
presidential contest, has brought Mr. Roosevelt once 
more on the scene. In his breezy manner he announces 
that ‘‘ his hat is in the ring.’’ This definite announce- 
ment of his intention to seek the party nomination at 
the Convention of next June was preceded by a speech, 
delivered at Columbus, Ohio, containing an attack upon 
the freedom of the Federal Courts in their interpretation 
of the Constitution, and supporting the machinery of 
referendum and initiative, recall, direct election of 
Senators, and presidential primaries, which forms the 
staple of advanced Constitutional doctrine in South 
Dakota, Oregon, and other Western States. This line 
of action has shocked his supporters in the East, who 
resent especially his opposition to the nomination of Mr. 
Taft for a second term. If persisted in, it makes the 
chances of a Republican victory extremely slender. 


* *% * 


TueE relations between the Northern and Southern 
Governments of Republican China seem at length to be 
established on a footing of confidence and common-sense. 
Tang-Shao-Yi, who appears to be a diplomatist of genius, 
has reached Nanking, and from his arrival everything 
has gone smoothly. He has been chosen provisional 
Prime Minister, and under his headship the two Cabinets 
are about to be fused. The difficulties in the way of the 
adoption of Yuan-Shih-Kai as provisional President are 
now at an end. A mission from Nanking has been re- 
ceived with all the honors and ceremonies in Peking, and 





has formally notified him of his election, and invited 
him to go to Nanking to take the oath. This, it will be 
remembered, he originally refused to do, but he has now 
complied with a request which is by no means uncom- 
plimentary, and will make the journey, it is said, a fort- 
night hence. There is really only one question which 
now remains for settlement—the choice of a capital. 
Wuchang and Tientsin are competing for the honor with 
Nanking, and good observers conclude that this com- 
petition, coupled with arguments drawn from the low 
state of Chinese finances, will result in favor of the 
retention of reactionary Peking as the seat of govern- 
ment. 
* . * 

THERE is as yet no news from Persia to inform us 
what answer the Government of Teheran has made to 
the Anglo-Russian note proposing the recognition of the 
partition, a pension to the Shah, the disbandment of the 
Nationalist levies, and the recruiting of an army under 
Russian officers, in return for the offer of a 
loan of £200,000 at 7 per cent. coupled with foreign 
financial control. Even the present Government, abject 
though it is, may require some time to recover from its 
surprise. But it seems doubtful whether the two 
partners are really quite agreed in their programme. 
The “Novoe Vremya”’ apparently finds Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech far from satisfactory. It urges that there 
should either be active and effectual intervention or else 
complete non-intervention. A risky suggestion is now put 
forward that the Russian forces should be used to expel 
the ex-Shah. We should like to know what price will be 
charged for this service. The ex-Shah’s brother mean- 
while has taken the important border town of Kir- 
manshah. Accounts from Persian sources are at last 
available, and have been published in the “ Manchester 
Guardian,” of Russian proceedings at Tabriz. It appears 
that the “ fighting ’’ began after Russian soldiers had, 
in cold blood, shot two Persian policemen who entered a 
verbal remonstrance against the erection of a military 
telegraph on some ground to which, in their view, the 
Russians had no right. We are also told that, under 
cover of the Russian occupation, the partisans of the ex- 
Shah have had full license to hang, loot, and levy 
benevolences in the occupied town. 

am * * 


THE best comment on the proposed petition of the 
theatrical managers in favor of the Censorship is to be 
found in the fact that “ Dear Old Charlie’’ is running 
nightly at a West End theatre. Not, of course, that 
all managers desire to produce “ Dear Old Charlies” ; 
but they are perfectly willing that immunity shall be 
guaranteed to plays of this type, and that the serious 
drama, which has, in their opinion, “ no money in it,’’ 
shall be gagged and bound, so long as they are protected 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s license against what they 
dread above all things in the world—namely, interfer- 
ence on the part of the decent-minded public—or, as they 
prefer to put it, the Puritans. Meanwhile “ The Secret 
Woman ’’ has dealt a damaging blow to any prestige which 
the “ Advisory Committee” may have seemed to possess. 
Only one paper has defended its action—a paper whose 
hostility is always preferable to its approval, the 
“ Express.” Many critics have held that the play would 
not have suffered by the suppression of the blue-pencilled 
passages ; but that is not the question. The question is 
whether a play containing these passages was so incom- 
patible with public morals and decency as to warrant its 
suppression as a work of art and its destruction as a piece 
of literary property. On that point the verdict against 
the Censorship has been practically unanimous. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE STRIKE. 


Tue country has received with feelings of deep satis- 
faction the expression of the Government’s intentions 
conveyed in Mr. Asquith’s address to the Miners’ 
Conference. The failure of the first step in inter- 
vention was indeed inevitable. No power of en- 
forcement lay behind its proposals. 
the mine-owners, chiefly in South Wales, persist 


in their stand upon the strictly legal interpreta- 


A section of 


tion of their agreement, and refuse even to discuss 
either the principle of the minimum wage or the 
practicability of its operation. The miners’ rejection was 
based upon prudential considerations. Having clearly 
before their minds the moral of the illusory railway 
settlement of last summer, they dare not commit them- 
selves to any acceptance of a barren principle not incor- 
porated in an actual schedule. To order off the strike 
upon the “ shell ’’ proposals, which were the only form in 
which the Government at this stage could couch its 
intervention, would have been interpreted by the vast 
majority of miners as a cowardly betrayal of their 
interests. At best, it would have only procured a partial 
postponement of the trouble. 

Moreover, certain plain facts of the situation 
must not be ignored. Neither the owners, as a 
body, nor the miners have been quite so seriously 
bent on an immediate settlement as the public and 
the Government. The last few weeks have placed 
great accumulated stocks in the possession of the mine- 
owners, for which they have been getting, and will get 
during a short stoppage, enormously profitable prices. 
Even the miners, during the unprecedented activity, have 
been earning good money, and are prepared to face a 
holiday with equanimity, or even with alacrity, provided 
it does not last too long. Moreover, when two parties 
have been for some time bracing themselves for an ex- 
pected struggle, the sporting spirit that is generated 
counts against an easy peacemaking. Nevertheless, the 
proposals of the Government, as interpreted by the 
firm language of Mr. Asquith’s address, carry 
momentous and _ salutary consequences. Contain- 
ing, as they do, an express endorsement of 
the principle of the individual district minimum 
wage, together with a declaration that this minimum is 
not provided for all miners by existing arrangements, 
they must be understood as a firm vindication of the 
main contention of the men. Thus regarded, they will 
rally the support of that vast body of public opinion 
which waited, in its ignorance, for some authoritative 
judgment upon the material facts of the issue between 
Once convinced that there are 
numbers of hard-working miners who “cannot earn a 


owners and miners. 


reasonable minimum wage through causes which are no 
fault of their own,”’ all sound-hearted people will insist 
upon an adequate and secure remedy being found for this 
social grievance. No one wishes to burn coal which is 
not yielding a reasonable support in wages to those who 
undergo the arduous and perilous task of hewing it from 
the body of the earth. 





The Government’s assertion that a minimum wage 
ought to form a first and an inalienable charge upon the 
price of coal is in itself an event of great significance, 
especially when accompanied by a proposal claiming 
for the Government a power of compulsory settlement 
where private agreement between employers and 
employed proves impracticable. Taken together, 
these proposals signified that the State sought 
to be empowered in the last resort to fix standard 
minima in the several districts. Now, so long as the 
State possesses no legal power to enforce this proposal, it 
is probable that neither party will willingly accept it. 
For neither party fully trusts State intervention in its 
business, or gives an adequate acknowledgment to rights 
of interference based on public interests or public order. 

So long, therefore, as the State intervenes as a 
delicate intruder into a private quarrel, it has no power 
to bring about a settlement. A strike may continue 
until one party has had enough, and is willing to 
acknowledge itself beaten, and the suffering public must 
bear its sufferings as best it can. It is, of course, true 
that, apart from Governmental intervention, the pressure 
of public opinion, and even public passion, would not be 
impotent. Moreover, the pugnacity of each party would 
weaken before the misery and havoc which even a week’s 
strike will begin to exhibit in every industrial centre. 
For the million idlegniners will be supplemented almost 
at once by an equal or larger number of men in the iron 
and steel trades and in the factories which are already 
beginning to close down. As wages stop, the prices of 
all perishable foods will rise to unprecedented heights, 
and literal starvation will soon confront the workers 
throughout the land. No Government, in this or any 
other civilised country, could possibly afford to try the 
experiment of keeping a ring, and letting the parties 
fight it to a finish when the lives of the whole nation are 
thus put in jeopardy. Indeed, it has been quite evident 


’ from the first, that, if it once came to a strike, the 


Government, failing in its early tentative solution, must 
acquire and exercise the legal force necessary to compel 
a resumption of the industry. 

Mr. Asquith has stated this intention in the 
clearest possible terms. He is prepared to enforce the 
application of the principle of a reasonable minimum 
wage ‘‘ by every means which is necessary for its effective 
attainment.’’ Of the nature of the next step the 
Government must take, there can be little doubt. 
Failing a voluntary agreement within the next few 
days, it must ask from Parliament the legal power, 
which it lacks at present, to secure the appli- 
cation of the principle of the minimum wage. 
It is believed that a draft of such a Bill has been pre- 
pared for immediate submission to the House of 
Commons, should the strike continue over this week-end. 
The Minimum Wage Bill would no doubt either apply to 
the coal industry a procedure similar to that of the 
existing Wage Boards in sweated trades, or would give 
compulsory validity to the precedure suggesied in the 
proposals of last Tuesday. In order, however, to obtain 


the assent of the men to any such scheme (and such 


assent would be vital to its success) it would be necessary 
to embody as a schedule to the Act an agreed scale of 
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ininima for the several districts, not widely different 
from the Federation rate. For while we cordially endorse 
Mr. Asquith’s appeal to the miners not to cling too 
closely to “a particular set of figures,” it is pretty 
clear that their schedule, itself a careful compromise 
upon the earlier proposals of the separate districts, must 
form the general basis of wage agreement. If an early 
stoppage of the strike is to be procured, this should be 
clearly understood at the outset. For unless the assent 
of the miners can be secured for the Government scale, 
no amount of legal power can enforce the working of 
the mines. 

There cannot, however, be much doubt that an 
acceptance, not merely for the principle but for this 
practical interpretation, could be got from masters and 
men in the Conciliation Board area. The miners in this 
area would then be absolved from their present obligation 
to stay out until their comrades in South Wales and the 
other districts had got their settlement. For if the 
masters in these areas remained obdurate, refusing to 
take part in working the new Act, another course of 
action would be open to the Government. Mines that 
refused to accept the new conditions could be placed 
under direct Governmental control, being operated like 
businesses in liquidation under an official receiver. Mr. 
D. A. Thomas and his little group of obstructives 
cannot be permitted to hold up the business and flout 
the will of the nation under the dubious pretext of 
some form of agreement which it is contrary to the public 
policy to enforce. 

We are well aware of the serious economic and 
political issues involved in an exceptional measure of this 
order. To impose measures which secure the consent of 
the men and apply successfully the principle of a living 
minimum may, perhaps, involve a considerable rise in 
the wage-bill of many mines. For the assumption that 
some grades of workers are at present under-paid seems 
to involve some such admission. Moreover, if the legal 
minima approximate to the schedules of the Federation, 
based, we understand, upon a computation of average 
daily earnings, it is likely that some reduction of output 
will occur in the case of workers formerly upon or below 
the average. If, for these reasons, the average cost of 
labor rises, the Government will probably be called upon 
to take over and work the less profitable mines, not only 
in Wales, but in other areas. Though such an event 
may seem to move in the direction of that general 
nationalisation of the mines, which Mr. Hobson, in the 
current issue of THE Nation, indicates as a likely out- 
come of the trouble, it may impose a particularly difficult 
and even an expensive duty on the Government. But 
from such a duty, in a peril so extreme as that which 
now confronts us, no Government can shrink. The 
mines of Great Britain must be worked, and worked 
under which afford wages 
security of employment to the 
skilled and trained operatives. If private owners affirm 


that it is impossible to run them profitably under 


conditions reasonable 


and reasonable 


these conditions, public ownership must supersede them. 
Those who on theoretical grounds object to State 
determination of wages must be invited to explain in 
what other way they would cope with the actual situa- 
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tion. There is no practicable way of compelling or in- 
ducing the miners to work the mines unless they are 
satisfied with the conditions under which they work, and 
the obvious interest of the public is that those conditions 
shall be made satisfactory. We are glad to find in the 
Government a firm adoption of this public policy. 





THE PROSPECTS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Wiru the highest respect for some of the speakers at the 
Albert Hall meeting on Wednesday, we cannot pretend 
to find any new arguments against the extension of the 
suffrage to women. We heard once again that Nature 
had fixed a difference between the two sexes, but we 
heard no argument to prove that that difference was such 
as to abolish the interest of women in the action of the 
State, or to prevent them forming a judgment on that 
action. We heard once again that if some women got 
the vote, all would get it, and it is so far from affecting 
our attitude that we should be glad for all to get it at 
We heard that if women were admitted to the 


vote, they would subsequently claim admission to Parlia- 


once. 


ment and to high offices, but we heard no argument ad- 
vanced to show why, if any woman is deemed suitable by 
a constituency to represent it, she should be debarred by 
sex from doing so, or why, if a woman is suited by her 
capacity for the highest office, she should be disqualified 

office. If 
position of 


from the exercise of that 
could fill the difficult 
sovereign with success for sixty-three years, it is 


by sex 


a woman 


hard to understand how ridicule can be effectively 
cast on the view that a woman might succeed in the office 
of a Minister to the Crown. In any case, to open the door 
is not to force anyone through it. To make women 
eligible for any post is not to decree that unfit women 
shall be chosen. 


of our contemporaries, which opines that the meeting 


We cannot, therefore, agree with one 


has rung the knell of woman suffrage. On the con- 
trary, we think that it has left things precisely as they 
were before. 

There is, in fact, no life in the opposition to woman 
suffrage. The difficulties of the cause are just the old 
ones. There is a great mass of inert organism which 
will take no trouble in the matter, and resents being 
bothered about it, and there is the party difficulty, con- 
sisting in the fact that on each side of the House there 
are strong opponents occupying prominent positions. 
There is, lastly, the difficulty caused by the attitude of 
the militant section whose methods consist in annoying 
the public in general and more particularly any friends 
of the movement who do not happen to work with their 
particular organisation. There comes a time in the his- 
tory of militant movements when those who have fought 
for a cause are tempted actually to resent the possibility 
that it may be carried to success by other hands than 
their own, and in particular by any of those on whom 
they have declared war. If Mr. Lloyd George should, 
after. all, succeed in carrying a suffrage amendment to 
the Reform Bill this Session, it would certainly make a 
great many denunciations of his alleged treachery sound 
foolish. But this is really no excuse for the attempt of 
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one organisation to spoil a meeting organised by another 
having the same object in view. It is, in our 
view, utterly unworthy to write of the unreasoning 
action of a small band of women as an argument against 
the political capacity of an entire sex ; but human nature 
being what it unfortunately is, the action of any 
prominent set of women is sure to be used as an argu- 
ment against the ability of women in general to form a 
balanced political judgment. Moreover, the fact that 
any prominent politician who identifies himself with the 
suffrage at once lays himself open to attack from the 
militant suffragists has its effect on the less staunch 
supporters of the movement. Thus, we regret to see that 
Mr. Winston Churchill has in effect announced the with- 
drawal of his support. If he will neither vote for the 
Conciliation Bill nor for a wider measure of enfranchise- 
ment, we do not see what course remains, except a 
steady opposition to woman suffrage. But we think he 
owes the public some reasoned account of his change of 
attitude. 

More important, however, than all these side issues 
is the question of the increase of enfranchisement which 
is to rally the democratic forces as a whole. Mr. Lloyd 
George, it would seem, leans to an intermediate measure, 
as a compromise between the Conciliation Bill and Adult 
Suffrage. Yet, as soon as the qualifications that en- 
cumber the male vote are swept away, the objections to 
re-introducing restrictions which must be more or less 
arbitrary, for the special purpose of limiting the number 
of women on the register, become obvious. On the other 
side, the simplicity and consistency of the adult principle 
—full citizenship for every grown-up person—have an 
irresistible appeal. It is a measure to correct the in- 
equalities and concentrate the now awakening forces of 
democracy. Its mere simplicity will minimise the 
expense and chicanery of registration. Its sweep and 
thoroughness will rally forces of enthusiasm that are 
needed to move the dead-weight of indifference. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s “ broad and democratic” lines converge 
towards it at no remote distance, and will encounter what 
there is of life in the fears based expressly on the allega- 
tion that it is the ultimate goal of the movement. The 
hesitation which some feel would be better met by raising 
the age for both sexes and all classes to twenty-five than 
by any artificial and uneven restriction preserving the 
tradition of the old disqualifications or privileges. We 
are not denying that a broad and democratic measure 
would have its value as an instalment. But the broader 
and more democratic it is, the nearer will it come to the 
universal principle, and it will be for convinced demo- 
crats to lend their weight to the forces propelling the 
promised amendment in this direction. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AGAIN IN THE 
LIMELIGHT. 
Wuen the Irishman of story, visiting Niagara, was in- 
vited to express his wonder at so huge a mass of water 
plunging over, he remarked, “‘ Shure, and what’s to kape 
it back?”’ The same remark is applicable to the other 
of the two great natural forces in America, Theodore 





Roosevelt. It was simply impossible for him to keep out 
of so great a fight as that offered by the announcement of 
his intended candidature for a third term of office at the 
White House. No doubt a large part of the zest for him 
consists precisely in those conditions of the fight which 
would have disconcerted other men. For, in order to 
secure the nomination which might make him the Re- 
publican candidate at the Convention of next June, he 
must surmount a series of appalling obstacles. He must 
first confront the deep-rooted feeling against electing 
any person for a third term of Presidential office. In the 
next place, he must explain away or devour his most 
express disclaimer of any such intention. For the next 
six months he must devote his energy to sapping the 
political reputation of Mr. Taft, the man whom he him- 
self selected four years ago as his worthiest and most 
trusty successor, and who has acquired, according to 
modern custom, a first claim on the party nomina- 
tion for a second term of office. In such a struggle, he 
will have against him the instinctive feelings of all ‘‘ the 
better element’’ of Eastern Republicanism, as well 
as the more material weapons of federal patronage, which 
count so heavily, especially in determining the nominees 
for the Southern States to the Republican Convention. 
There seems no doubt that the recent collapse in 
health of Senator La Follette, the most energetic leader 
of the Republican insurgents, determined Mr. Roosevelt 
to this audacious plunge. Once more he feels himself to 
be the man of destiny. Had Mr. La Follette’s cam- 
paign in the winter encouraged hopes of his success, it 
would hardly have seemed possible for Mr. Roosevelt, 
with his vacillating record, to have hoped to secure the 
leadership of the solid insurgent wing. His constructive 
statecraft as reformer, both during his Presidency and 
afterwards, showed itself spasmodic and inconsequent. 
Though Mr. Taft’s endorsement and defence of the 
reactionary Payne Tariff alienated much support, 
especially in the Middle West, Mr. Roosevelt’s steady re- 
fusal to touch the subject during his seven years of office 
can hardly win the confidence of those who realise the 
need of an early and drastic reduction of the Tariff. 
Again, though it was Mr. Roosevelt who announced a 
policy of “ Trust-busting,’’ and fastened its administra- 
tion on his successor, his recent defence of the Steel 
Trust against the prosecution in the Courts is hardly 
calculated to endear him to radical reformers. And yet 
his recent utterances in other fields of politics make it 
evident that he is hoping to rally under his banner these 
and other elements of discontent, both in his party and 
outside. No other meaning can be attached to the 
speech delivered by him at Colombus, Ohio, a fortnight 
since, which has set aflame with anger the Republican 
Press of the entire East. Its most inflammatory article 
consisted in an attack upon the Federal Courts and a 
thinly veiled demand that the practice known as the 
“recall’’ shall be applied to judges whose interpreta- 
tion of the constitutional character of laws does not 
accord with the wishes or conveniences of the people. It 
is fair to add that for some time past Mr. Roosevelt has 
been preaching this revolutionary doctrine in the pages 
of the New York “ Outlook,”’ as a legitimate implication 
of American democracy. Coupling this assertion of the 
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free right of the people to interpret its constitution with 
a demand for the use of the Referendum and initiative, 
the direct election of Senators by popular vote, and what 
is known as the Rresidential Primary (which dispenses 
with the electoral college in a Presidential election), Mr. 
Roosevelt places himself in line with the most advanced 
constitutional Radicals of his time. He hopes to offset 
the almost universal reprobation of the Conservatives of 
the East by rallying to his standard the Western States 
in which these constitutional doctrines are immensely 
popular, filling the holes in his defective record by im- 
posing on the people his electric personality. 

He can hardly succeed either in converting his 
party or in stampeding a convention by such tactics. 
But he may easily ruin the chances of a Republican 
victory next November. For the Republican machine 
of the East, always dependent for its finance upon the 
property owners and great business men, will certainly 
refuse to follow this later interpretation of the ‘‘ new 
Nationalism.’’ A Republican defeat, indeed, might be 
certainly predicted, were not the Democrats in a plight 
only less embarrassing. For they, too, have no obvious 
or necessary candidate, and from the standpoint of party 
tactics a good deal depends upon whether they will have 
to fight Mr. Roosevelt as Radical, or Mr. Taft as 
Conservative Republican. The former situation might, 
from the standpoint of machine politics, favor the 
choice of a safe man as Democratic nominee, whereas Mr. 
Taft could best be fought by a man of advanced views, 
such as Mr. Woodrow Wilson, or Mr. Folk, of Missouri. 
For, though Mr. Bryan is still kept in fair prominence 
by himself and his friends, it is difficult to believe him 
a possible candidate for a third trial. Such a dis- 
cussion as this, in which personalities alone figure, 
appears to disregard the substance of the big issues and 
powerful forces which are discernible in the turgid 
current of American life. As presidential election after 
election comes on, it seems as if the automatic interplay 
of the party machine systems somehow paralyses all the 
deep, vital, and even passionate movements of the national 
life. The world continually hears that the working people 
in America are seething with revolt against the Tariffs, 
the Trusts, the bosses, and the mean and squalid condi- 
tions to which most of them are condemned, in a land 
which no longer spells for them ‘‘ opportunities.’’ 
Prophets of revolution from time to time trumpet their 
vaticinations, and some new arrival of Populism or 
Socialism is announced ; organised labor is at last about 
to assert itself as a political force; but all seems to 
crumble away or to evaporate, and by the summer of 
the presidential year, everything settles down to the 
usual fight of two armies of mercenary politicians, a fight 
full indeed of sound and fury, but signifying nothing so 
far as the life and progress of the American people is 
concerned. 





ITALY AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
INTERVENTION. 
Waar is an ambitious Power to do after solemnly 
annexing a province and then discovering its total in- 
ability to bring the facts into accordance with its 





decrees? Italy has boasted of her theft, and the stolen 
goods are not in her pocket. She has slain her enemy, 
and, with an execrable want of taste, he declines even to 
‘* sham dead.’’ The military situation in Tripoli is now 
better understood in Rome. After five months of war- 
fare, with unchallenged command of the sea and 
unlimited reserves of men, Italy has made no substantial 
progress in subduing an enemy who can provision him- 
self only from the desert and from the smuggler’s 
precarious cargoes, and cannot add, or hope to add, to 
the forces which are worn down by the waste of war, 
by privation, and disease. Nowhere have the Italian 
forces dared as yet to advance beyond the range of their 
big ships’ guns, and their occupation of the coast is still 
so limited that, despite the paucity of harbors on this 
difficult. coast, the commerce in contraband continues. 
The extreme deliberation of this conquest would matter 
little, if there were reason to believe that the Italian 
staff had hopes or plans for any decisive action in the 
future. It will try to creep forward, mile by mile, from 
oasis to oasis, but that is all that it contemplates. It 
has let the favorable winter season all but go by, and 
if it means to be in the future more enterprising than it 
has been in the past, it will have to reckon with disease 
as well as with the enemy and the desert. It has shown 
irresolution, inexperience, a gross want of political 
instinct in dealing with the Arabs, a febrile nervous- 
ness, and, as far as we can judge on the meagre news 
which reaches us, a lack of military science. But when 
we remember our own leisurely conquest of the Soudan, 
it becomes us to admit that even if the Italian com- 
manders had shown genius they could not have achieved 
substantially more. We had the Nile for our highway, 
and we were dealing with a population which lacked the 
leadership that the Turks can supply, and, in the end, 
succumbed as much to its own inter-tribal jealousies as 
to our military skill. The conclusion is perfectly 
obvious. The conquest of Tripoli, if the war is 
confined to Africa, will be a work not of months but of 
years, and probably of many years. A wealthy Empire 
which has lost the habit of making its external affairs 
a matter of party controversy might face such a prospect 
reluctantly, but firmly. With the Abyssinian prece- 
dent in our memory, we may doubt whether Italy could 
for years maintain her resolution to prosecute this war, 
or endure the burden which it must lay upon her 
finances. The Chamber has ratified the annexation of 
Tripoli by an impressive majority, but it takes more 
than a vote to make a conquest. 

The naval operations in Beirut harbor betray the 
line of thought to which the Italian Government has now 
been driven. It cannot end the war in Africa. But 
dare it carry it into Europe or Asia? It is as yet nowhere 
near that resolution. The guns which sunk two useless 
Turkish ships in the Syrian harbor and did some in- 
cidental execution on its quays, have had their echo 
through the world. No one has found the noise welcome 
or musical; but even as a hint of worse to follow, we 
doubt whether any impression has been made upon the 
Turks. Such of their ships as possess any fighting value 
will not expose themselves to the Italian guns. They 
are useless in any encounter with a European Power, 
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but they are worth saving up in view of future dealings 
with the minor States of the Near East. Nor do we think 
that Turkey would be gravely embarrassed if the Italians 
were to go further and occupy Samos or Rhodes. She 
would lose some money, but even here the damage 
would be limited, for the Italians could not appropriate 
the revenues due to the international debt. The Hague 
Convention stands in the way of the bombardment of 
Salonica and Smyrna; Russia has vetoed an expedition 
to the Dardanelles, and Austria a descent on Albania. 
A military invasion at any other point would give the 
Turks the very chance they crave—an opportunity of 
defeating the enemy with adequate forces on their own 
soil. There is nothing which Italy can usefully do 
against Turkey, beyond this policy of pin-pricks, unless 
it were to enforce a blockade of Salonica or Smyrna, and 
even this would be a measure of which the effects would 
fall rather on European commerce than on the Turkish 
people. It would be a means of coercing Europe into 
intervention, but it would not impose surrender on 
Turkey. If a settlement should come about in this way, 
it would unquestionably reflect the irritation of the 
Powers. It is surprising how much latent vitality the 
conscience of the mercantile Powers can display when 
their commerce is seriously menaced. Brigandage in 
Tripoli is one thing; brigandage in the Levant quite 
another. No Power values its trade with Tripoli. 

If Italy can neither end the war in Africa nor carry 
it into the Levant, it remains to consider the possibilities 
of intervention. The war came about only because the 
Concert of Europe had ceased to exist; it will continue 
until the Concert is restored. Some proposals have 
already been made which have reached the stage of pub- 
licity. They have reached nothing else. Russia ap- 
parently took the initiative in offering mediation, but 
apparently she made it a condition that her partners of 
the Triple Entente should join her. 
has been set forth in semi-official communications. 


The French view 
The 
earlier intimations apparently contemplated something 
like coercion at Constantinople to force the Turks to 
withdraw their forces from Tripoli. From such a naked 
breach of neutrality France has, on reflection, recoiled. 
Recollecting that she has to consider the feelings of her 
Moslem subjects, she has insisted, as physicists would put 
it, that her action must be equal and opposite, and that 
any pressure must be exercised in Rome as well as in 
Constantinople. She has also stipulated that the two 
German Powers must join in any intervention to which 
she lends her countenance. These are most proper con- 
ditions, but they are also impossible conditions. Ger- 
many is equally unwilling to coerce her ally, Italy, and 
her friend, Turkey, and as yet there is no basis for a 
friendly arrangement. By procuring the ratification of 
the act of annexation from her Parliament, Italy has 
doomed herself either to continue the war to the bitter 
end, or to accept an intervention which would be 
galling to her pride. She feels the burdens of the war 
far more acutely than her adversary, and yet she insists 
on his yielding the one point which, for his prestige, is 
vital. 


The division among the Powers has not yet pro- 
duced its whole disastrous consequence. 


The determined 
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and united intervention, which ought to have occurred 
before the war broke out, will probably become a neces- 
sity ere it has proceeded much further. 
not be vulnerable at sea, and she can maintain the 


Turkey may 
struggle in Tripoli for some time to come. But she is 
facing two nearer dangers. We question whether the 
Young Turks can maintain their ascendancy in the new 
Parliament about to be elected, save by a coup d’ état 
after it has met, or by such an interference with the 
liberty of election before it meets, as would render the 
Constitution a farce. In either case they will add to 
the discontent of the Christian and non-Turkish elements 
which are already looking forward to war and rebellion 
“in the spring.’”’ We can just believe that the 
Albanians and Macedonians might stay their hand if a 
new Chamber should meet, with a more tolerant Ministry 
at its head. But we cannot believe that the Young Turks 
would patiently acquiesce in a defeat at the polls. The 
intervention which the Italian war has failed to bring 
about would then become imperative to prevent or to end 
a conflagration in the Balkans. 

Of the danger in Macedonia the Young Turks are 
at length aware. Not for the first time since they came 
into power, the Minister of the Interior is making a 
lengthy tour through Macedonia, armed with dictatorial 
powers. We seem to remember that Talaat Bey under- 
took just such a tour, and after him the Sultan himself 
One hopes that the visit of Hadji Adil 


Bey, with Mr. Graves at his right hand and Colonel 


went in person. 


Foulon at his left, will lead to more serious results. 
They will find the peasantry depressed at the failure to 
introduce a reform in the dismal conditions of land 
tenure which the Young Turks had promised. Nothing 
has been done, save to plant Moslem colonies in Christian 
The amnesty to the old rebels has been 
rendered unavailing because Moslem bands have picked 


districts. 


out the old guerilla chiefs and murdered them one by 
one in their villages. The Gendarmerie, deprived of its 
foreign officers, has returned to its old inefficiency and 
corruption. The single improvement consists in the 
cessation of racial strife among the Christians, and that 
means only that they are united at last against the 
Turks. 


and therefore for intervention. But on what terms inter- 


A case so nearly desperate makes for revolution, 


vention could be arranged, we confess ourselves unable to 
guess. If arapprochement has begun between this country 
and Germany, it certainly has not reached the point at 
which joint action in the Near East could be contem- 
plated under the excessively delicate conditions that 
prevail to-day. Every consideration of prudence and 
good sense makes for the hastening of the negotiations 
which Lord Haldane initiated. If there were nothing at 
stake but our interests within our own islands, there 
But 
with the risk before us of a chaos in the Balkans, which 


would be an overwhelming case for promptitude. 


may demand prompt action before April is passed, delay 
Intervention, if come it 
It must be con- 
structive, for it will occur only if the status quo has 
become intolerable. Of any effort of construction 
Europe to-day is incapable. At all costs the Concert 
must be restored. 


becomes criminal and suicidal. 
must, will not be merely negative. 
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Life and Letters. 


RICH AND POOR. 


“TI think it is simply disgusting for you to send round 
this appeal to your wretched shareholders, who are receiving 
less dividend this year than they ought to, owing to the 
abominable way the men have behaved, and their grasping 
avarice: to which you and other Directors have so weakly 
yielded: and which have thereby so seriously reduced our 
incomes. 

“Damn you, I say!” 

In such simple, but choice and effective, terms did a 
shareholder in the London and North-Western Railway 
reply to the Chairman’s appeal on behalf of the Railway 
Benevolent Institution. We like that shareholder. He 
speaks his mind. We know precisely where we stand 
with him. There is no nonsense—with or without the 
verb which his plain but sufficient vocabulary would 
supply—about him. He wants his dividend. Not 
only does he want his dividend, he wants more and 
more and more dividend. The London and North- 
Western Railway has prospered of late. Its dividends 
have risen, and its reserves are swollen. The dividend it 
declared at the very meeting where this letter was read 
was, in spite of the strike and its expensiveness, in spite 
of the “ grasping avarice ’’ of men on 24s. or 25s. a week, 
undiminished by a single penny. It made for the year 
the highest dividend since 1899. Men who have bought 
North-Western stock in the last few years have done 
well for themselves. We hope that shareholder was one 
of them, for we infer from this glimpse that we get of 
his mind that his pleasures are few and restricted, and 
probably pecuniary gain is one of the small number of 
things which he can count upon to solace him in this 
monotonous vale of life. Let us hasten to add, before we 
say anything more about him, that we do not take him 
as typical of the attitude of railway companies. On the 
contrary, the Chairman evidently read the letter with 
the intention of putting a certain type of malcontent 
to shame, and he succeeded. But we are all aware that 
the writer of this letter is voicing, in ungarnished English, 
sentiments shared by many, half and quarter shared by 
very many more. “Damn you, I say! Where is my 
extra quarter per cent.? What! a dividend of 7 per 
cent. only? Why not 8? What! because men at 19s. 
have been raised to 20s., men at 2ls. to 22s. What 
grasping avarice! Where is my 8 per cent. ?”’ 

There is a carter in Lambeth—whether employed by 
a railway or some other company we do not know. He 
earns 23s. a week, all of which he gives to his wife, to 
provide for them both and for their six children. Out of 
23s. he pays 8s. 6d. for rent, or more than one-third of 
his income. Belonging to the avaricious but thriftless 
class, he pays 1s. for insurance, or more than 4 per cent. 
of hisincome. A hundredweight of coal cost him, before 
the late boom, 1s. 6d., for coal bought by the hundred- 
weight is expensive, and he also has to pay 11d. for gas, 
not only for lighting, but probably for cooking. Gas 
bought on the penny-in-theslot system is expensive. 
He has, after other sundries are allowed for—including 
therein no shadow of a luxury—the sum of 8s. 10d. for 
the food of eight persons for one week, or an average 
of nearly 2d. a day per mouth. His wife spends a 
shilling on margarine in the week, but we see no 
butter in the dietary. We see no milk, and no bacon, 
though 2s, are spent on meat. We have been writing in 
the present tense. But these little facts are taken from a 
poignant pamphlet by Mrs. Pember Reeves, “ Family 
Life on a Pound a Week,’’ published by the Fabian 
Women’s Group, and they refer in fact to the budget of 
a certain week in April, 1910. It is possible that this 
carter, whom we know only as Mr. “ C.,”’ joined the strike 
last summer. It is possible that by this time his hours 
have been reduced accordingly to seventy-five per week, 
and conceivable that his wages have been raised from 
23s. to 24s. This would enable him to spend 3d. a day 
per head on food. Not satisfied with 2d., his grasping 
avarice demanded an extra penny. His insatiable greed 








may, for aught we know, be gorging itself with the 
supply of a pennyworth of milk daily for a family of 
eight. We have no proof positive that the enormity of 
butter is still unknown in his household. And it is for 
this that men like our shareholder are defrauded of 
dividends—that the grasping avarice of human kind, not 
satisfied with 23s. and margarine, should luxuriate on 
24s. and butter. It is for this despicable cause that a 
dividend of £775 is hindered from rising to the fair, 
round, portly figure of £800. Conceive the injustice of it! 
As Mrs. Dashwood in “Sense and Sensibility ’’ proved 
long ago, the poorer you are the smaller are your expenses. 
We know nothing of our frank shareholder. We wish 
we knew more of him. Some shareholders, however, 
will have to pay £200, £300, even £500 a year in rent, 
as against Mr. “C.’s” beggarly 8s. 6d. per week, and then 
think of the number of rooms that they must furnish, 
and the servants whom they must “keep ’’ and provide 
for in sickness and till death. What could they do with 
6d. a week for the clothing club, and how could they 
dispense with milk, or put margarine on their beautiful 
tables. It would look so odd. Be sure the richer a 
man is the more he needs money. It is no avarice with 
him, it is the necessary means of meeting unavoidable 
expenditure that he demands. But for the poor man 
who spends almost nothing, for whom living is so cheap, 
and food costs 2d. per head a day, who buys coal by the 
hundredweight, and gas in penny measures,what need 
can there be for money? Let him leave money to the 
moneyed classes, and rejoice that for his part he has an 
unequalled opportunity for cultivating the virtue of 
resignation. 

There is, however, a third point of view; neither 
that of the rich nor of the poor, but of the community. 
From this point of view it is not merely a shame and a 
disgrace, but a matter of serious loss, economic and 
social, that families should be living in Lambeth on 
20s. or 22s. a week, and paying out of that a rent of 
6s., 7s., or 8s. Mrs. Reeves gives instances which, so 
far as they go, tend to show that economy on rent is 
dearly paid. Mr. ‘‘F.,’’ another carter, only pays 
4s. 6d. for rent, but he lives in ‘‘ two tiny rooms in a 
very old one-storey cottage, below level of alley way,”’ 
and has lost five children out of nine. A fishmonger’s 
assistant, whose avarice has advanced him to 24s., spends 
only 5s. 6d. on the rent of ‘‘ two fair-sized, but very 
dark, damp rooms in a deep basement,’’ and he has lost 
three children out of seven, though he has an average 
of 33d. a day per head for food. It looks as though the 
habitations were at least as important as the food from 
the point of view of the children. The figures published 
by Mr Rowntree in the ‘“‘ Contemporary Review ’’ last 
October go to show that if the rent did not exceed 5s., 
the minimum wage of an average family might be put 
between 23s. and 24s. But in these cases at Lambeth 
we have to add another 2s. to get minimum housing 
accommodation, and we are forced to conclude that at 
present prices the minimum fair wage in London can 
hardly be less than 26s. a week. Moreover, the grave 
question arises, whether, if actual wages were increased, 
the landlord would not be able to mop up the whole or 
the greater part of it. Mrs. Reeves seems to suggest at 


| the close of her investigations that the prospect of 


securing genuine economic independence for the un- 
skilled worker is remote, and lays stress on the necessity 
of feeding and medical provision for the children. The 
inference we should draw is rather that housing accom- 
modation must be taken in hand along with wages. 
House-room is by far the most expensive article in these 
budgets, and houses are of all necessaries the most 
heavily taxed. Long years ago there sat, and there 
reported, a Commission which told us how to remit that 
tax, and lower the cost of building. But Governments 
of both parties have agreed in neglecting that report. 
Some day, perhaps, it will occur to some one to act 
upon it, and it may then become possible for a workman 
to get three or four decent rooms for less than a third 
of his income. Meanwhile, if we have not yet ascer- 
tained precisely what a living wage is, Mrs. Reeves has 
helped us to understand what it is not. 


\, 
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‘“‘THE GOOD PEOPLE.” 


Liz the fairy islands of Hy Brasil, which from the west 
coast of Ireland are to be seen glimmering on the far 
horizon about once in every seven years, and would 
remain for ever constant there as places of celestial refuge 
and eternal youth, if only one could put a flame of fire 
on them, so the happy island of Home Rule is now again 
in sight. And as mortal adventurers first landing on 
Hy Brasil would have to decide what relations to hold 
with the magic natives there, the Irish are wisely con- 
sidering their future relations with the large, though 
rather dwindling, population of fairies among them. For 
the last twenty years or more, the question has been pro- 
minent. Some of the most distinguished poets now 
using the English language, such as Mr. Yeats and 
‘““ A. E.,’’ have done their utmost to reveal to the world 
the mystic nature of their proper fairyland. They have 
even been obliged to instruct the Irish themselves in it. 
We remember once seeing an exact representation of the 
momentous scene when Mr. Yeats introduced Mr. George 
Moore to the Queen of the Fairies, and Mr. George 
Moore has himself lately told us how ‘‘ A. E.’’ was con- 
ducting him to an enchanted lake on a mountain height 
where he would very likely have beheld a fairy 
apparition, if his socks had not gone wrong, and pre- 
vented him from reaching the spot. 

It is true that some of the younger Anglo-Irish poets, 
materialised by contact with France or England, have 
attempted to make light even of the bean-sidhe, or wail- 
ing woman-fairy, and John Synge wrote rather con- 
temptuously of the ‘‘ plumed, yet skinny Shee’”’ (i.e., 
Sidhe). But there were signs that even Synge’s scepticism 
was shaking before he died, and now, to add to the ex- 
plorations of scholar-poets, like Dr. Douglas Hyde, in un- 
charted fairyland, comes Mr. Evans Wentz, bringing to 
the task, if we may judge from his name, a German 
thoroughness combined with that Celtic quality of facing 
facts and keeping one eye always fixed on things as they 
are—a quality for which Mr. Shaw tells us Irishmen are 
specially distinguished. In Mr. Wentz’s case, a dash of 
American shrewdness is also probably added to these 
valuable powers, for we gather from his preface that he 
was born and bred in California. German thoroughness, 
Celtic perception of reality, American shrewdness—those 
are surely just the qualifications we should demand for 
an explorer in the realm of faery, and the combination 
gives an exceptional importance to Mr. Wentz’s book on 
“The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries” (Frowde). 

In spite of such advantages, however, Mr. Wentz 
had considerable difficulties to contend against. He 
spent a year in Oxford, studying Celtic things and 
language, but when he started in search of fairyland, his 
mind was still a blank upon the object that he sought. 
“ When I set out from Oxford in June,’’ he says—and we 
find 1908 was the year—‘“‘ I had no certain or clear ideas 
as to what fairies are.’’ He has clear and certain ideas 
now, but the knowledge took him about two years of 
travelling in Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Brittany, Corn- 
wall, and the island that we vulgarly call Man, as short 
for Manannan-Beg-Mac-y-Leir—too long a name for the 
Liverpool tripper. A more delightful range of travel no 
mortal could imagine ; but, after all, two years is a long 
time to spend in fairyland, and Mr. Wentz was confronted 
by other difficulties. It is natural that fairies should 
be found only in wild and beautiful Celtic countries. 
They do not inhabit modern cities, nor, if they did, could 
the citizen perceive them ; for, as Mr. Wentz observes, 
there is nothing in London, Paris, Berlin, or New York 
to waken the unfamiliar part of man—call it the sub- 
conscious self, the subliminal self, the Ego, or what you 
will—by which we become most readily acquainted with 
fairies. That was to be expected, and absence from the 
comforts of city civilisation is no more to be deplored 
when you are searching for fairies in Ireland than when 
you are searching for pygmies in darkest Africa. But it 
must have been a little confusing to find how greatly 
fairies vary with the landscape, even in regions most 
remote from electric light. 


“For example,” writes Mr. Wentz, ‘ amid the beautiful 
low-lying green hills and gentle dells of Connemara (Ireland), 





the ‘ good people’ are just as beautiful, just as gentle, and 
just as happy as their environment; while amid the dark-rising 
mountains and in the mysterious cloud-shadowed lakes of the 
Scotch highlands there are fiercer kinds of fairies and terrible 
water kelpies, and in the Western Hebrides there is the much- 
dreaded ‘ spirit-host ’ moving through the air at night.” 


There was a further difficulty, which many might 
overlook—the absence of suitable words with which to 
discuss fairyland. As Mr. Wentz justly says, a saint 
cannot explain ecstasy to a man who has never felt it; 
and it is the same in dealing with fairies, “for only a 
few men and women can assert that they have seen 
fairies, and hence there is no adequate vocabulary to 
describe them.”’ That may be so as a general rule, but 
there are exceptions, and it does not always follow that 
people are unable to describe what they have not seen. 
Think of newspaper correspondents; or take a more ap- 
propriate instance from a recent book by ‘‘ George 
Birmingham,”’ himself so Irish and free from illusions. 
He tells of an English lady who was delighted with the 
fairy-lore she was collecting in Donegal, and, how, one 
evening, after parting from her, a friend of his was going 
back across the bog, with a local farmer for pilot— 


“They had only gone a few yards when his guide stopped, 
and with a quizzical twinkle in his eye remarked significantly: 
‘Thim English are divils on fairies, sir.’ ‘What do you 
mean?’ asked my friend. ‘ The lady inside, sir,’ with a jerk 
of his thumb. ‘ Oh, I see,’ replied my friend, ‘ you’re the man 
who has been telling her all about the fairies.’ ‘ And why not? 
Sure she wanted to know, and I told her all I could, tho’ sorra 
fairy or ghost ever I seen in my life.’ ” 


From this it is evident that even persons of low 
education may describe fairies accurately without first- 
hand knowledge of them. However, we do not wish 
to make light of the difficulties that Mr. Wentz over- 
came, still less of his triumph in arriving at clear and 
certain ideas of what fairies are. His conclusions as 
to their nature and the reality of their existence are 
strictly based upon the evidence he collected, and, 
indeed, the events of every day continually confirm 
them. Within the last fortnight, for instance, the 
following case came before the Athlone District Council, 
as reported in the ‘‘ Times.’’ In the village of Lacken 
dwells a laborer named Kilduff, inhabiting a cottage so 
windy that, to use his own language, it would give 
rheumatism to a wild duck. To save him from the wild 
duck’s fate, the Council allotted him an acre under the 
Laborers’ Act, and promised to build him a cottage 
there. Soon afterwards, however, Kilduff came to give 
up his allotment, because the old “‘ rath’’ or ‘‘ fort”’ 
upon it would have to be removed to make room for the 
cottage, and he refused to interfere with ‘‘ the fairies’ 
home.’’ He boldly declared he was afraid of the fairies, 
and preferred his own windy dwelling. Another man, 
named Gelleran, having less scruple about fairy eviction, 
and keeping his eye less steadily fixed on things as they 
are, applied for the plot. 

And a lively time he is likely to have of it! Every- 
one knows that the raths, or ancient dwellings and 
fortresses scattered throughout Ireland, are the chosen 
abodes of the Sidhe. Whether the Sidhe are the relics 
of the people of Dana, driven into the invisible world 
by the sons of Mil, or the surviving forms of Druid and 
Celtic gods, on those raths they dwell, there they are 
most frequently beheld—little men and women, some- 
times in green, but more usually in red, and sometimes 
tall, beautiful, and dignified; and there the music of 
their elfland horns is most frequently heard. They are 
fond of mortals, of fair girls, and especially of proper 
young men, and should any such sleep upon a rath, 
ten to one they are ‘“‘taken’’ (that is the word Mr. 
Wentz always uses, though we think the common word 
‘“‘ swept ’’ is more expressive). They are swept and 
borne away by those who can make them ride upon the 
winds— 


“Run on the top of the dishevelled tide, 
And dance upon the mountains like a flame! ” 
Or they are borne away to dwell for ever in the land 
of Tirnanog— 
““Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise: 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue.” 
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These facts are well known, and such a fate might 
appear enviable, but weak human nature is generally 
frightened of it, and the raths are best avoided, except 
by ill-favored people, who are usually safe anywhere. 
It is hard to say in general whether the Sidhe influence 
is benign or malignant. The Sidhe are spoken of as 
‘‘the good people,’’ “‘ the little people,’’ ‘‘ the people,’’ 
or ‘‘ the gentry ’’ in terms of honor or affection, but the 
intention may be to avert evil by flattery, much as the 
Greeks called the Avengers of Blood, Eumenides. On 
the whole their present influence seems to be malign, 
especially in such magical processes as baking, milking, 
and churning, and it is always wise to put out milk and 
potatoes for them, and to leave a little butter on the 
knife. At certain seasons, especially on Midsummer 
Eve and at Samhain (let an Englishman spell it without 
pronunciation if he would be understood, but it only 
means All Saints’ Eve—that universal festival of the 
dead)—on those occasions you may see hundreds of 
little fires kindled up and down the country, thick as 
the August ‘‘ grottoes’’ in London suburbs, and the 
children will say the fires are lit to keep off the little 
people. It is possible that this idea of malignity is a 
misrepresentation of innocent creatures, due to priests 
who regarded a spiritual world outside their doctrine 
with suspicion. Mr. Wentz supports this view with the 
opinion of a Catholic priest, we think from Galway :— 


““ My private opinion is,” he said, ‘‘ that in certain places 
here in Ireland where pagan sacrifices were practised, evil 
spirits, through receiving homage, gained control, and still hold 
control, unless driven out by exorcisms.” 


That opinion appears to us a little harsh. Of 
course, there are various kinds of fairie", just as there 
are various kinds of other people. The proverb, “ Little 
and good,’’ no doubt has its exceptions. There are 
some fairies that haunt battlefields, as was seen at the 
Battle of Clontarf close to Dublin, carly in the eleventh 
century, when fairies shrieked and fluttered over the 
heads of the combatants, together with sprites and 
maniacs of the valley, witches, goblins, and owls. 
Others, again, as is well known, haunt race-courses, and 
almost always remain invisible, but must be assumed 
malignant. We are not, on account of these instances 
of depravity, driven to condemn the whole fairy race. 
We believe the great majority of them to be fairly well 
disposed, and even affectionate towards those who treat 
them kindly, as indeed most human beings are. Mr. 
Wentz mentions a house built beside a rath near 
Mullingar where the washing hung out to dry would 
frequently float away like balloons though there was no 
wind, and slowly float back again if the woman asked 
a blessing on the fairies. It is impossible to attribute 
malignity to such action; indeed, the process of drying 
may actually have been assisted. Nor could we think 
evil of the feet. that dance on the Navan Rings, swim in 
Lough Gur, or climb the heights of Slieve Gullion and 
Ben Bulbin by Sligo, where anyone may see the fairies’ 
white door on the face of an inaccessible cliff. There 
is the door ; the cliff is inaccessible ; who, then, but fairies 
could put the door to use? In many such mountains and 
waters the fairies have their palaces, but they do not 
despise the haunts of sacred trees and wells, where they 
will foretell the happy marriages of maids by making 
the crooked pin to float—rarely, it is true; but, then, 
happy marriages are rare. 

To account for this fairy realm, surrounding 
ordinary life like impalpable air, but sometimes visible 
and audible to the proper eyes and ears, Mr. Wentz 
assumes an ‘‘ X-quantitvy’’ in the universe not yet ex- 
plored. It may be so, but it is a little difficult to be 
certain about these things, and many of us are content 
with the large number of indisputable but equally 
magical ‘‘ X-quantities ’’ outside fairyland, such as the 
unexplored power that creates in the heart of man a true 
Tirnanog, Land of Perpetual Youth and Eternal 
Memory, where dwell the great presences of Owen Roe, 
Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmett, Parnell, and so many 
other heroes who were ‘‘ swept.”’ 





A MEMORY OF MAZZINI. 


THERE is no paradox in life more certain than that 
personality, of all things the most evanescent, is of all 
things the most permanent. It would seem as though 
a man who was before all else a personal influence must 
die with his generation. One by one the disciples who 
drew a transitory heroism from his inspiration are 
absorbed into the humdrum business of the world. They 
figure at length in their circles as old men who have a 
store of anecdote about the hero. His deeds are traced 
and measured and belittled by the scientific historian. 
His writings, which once were carried contraband over 
a guarded frontier to make a bonfire for dying tyrannies, 
are at last the dead things which collectors store in 
museums. The last of the old men and women who knew 
him sink into the grave, and where is the memory which 
has no heart to warm it? So it would seem to one who 
moralises coldly. The life of a hero may be three-score 
years and ten, and it is a miracle if he haunts the next 
generation, a ghost who lives among its grey hairs. 
These gloomy thoughts are false. There is in the per- 
sonality of a good man a force of persistence and survival 
stronger than his deeds, more enduring than his words. 
It will count for centuries after his death that no gallant 
soul could approach him without loving him. It is some- 
thing that thrones shook when he wandered in disguise. 
It is more that around him, wherever he dwelt in penury, 
danger, and sickness, men and women bowed before 
his nobility, were proud to win his love, and thought of 
him as the purest man who in our days has walked the 
earth. Weare not sure what power the essays on morals, 
politics, and religion, which had an inspiration for our 
generation in its youth, are destined to exert in the 
future, and it may be that they will seem vague and 
meaningless in a world which has not known the struggle 
against crude despotism, and builds its ideals on a mas- 
sive foundation of science. We doubt whether history 
will care to remember much that Mazzini did and 
attempted after that first fiery apostolate which had its 
brief climax of glory in the rise and fall of the Roman 
Republic. But this we do predict with an absolute 
assurance: the memory of the man who was an embodied 
faith, the haunting beauty of his mind and life, even 
the physical attraction of his person, will live while 
the world can honor courage, devotion, and indomitable 
will. 

It is not to an elaborate biography that we must 
look for the perpetuation of such a memory. There is as 
yet no adequate biography of Mazzini on a great scale, 
though we are grateful for the readable and fair-minded 
sketch of his life by Mr. Bolton King, of which a welcome 
reprint has just appeared in “ Everyman’s Library.” 
The book which, to our thinking, best conveys the im- 
pression which he made on a generous soul who saw him 
from the first as hero and saint, is the little volume 
[‘‘ Letters and Recollections of Mazzini.’’ (Longmans.)] 
which Mrs. Hamilton King has written in extreme old 
age. Mrs. King knew him only in the last, sad period of 
his life, after the Sicilian Expedition, when he was an 
exile from the land which owed to him its resurrection. 
To all others he seemed to have triumphed ; to himself 
alone his work was failure. Broken in health and hope, 
he sadly pursued his round of duty, and his activity was 
the incessant scheming and conspiring which had become 
with him almost a monomania, for ends which brought 
to him no moment of joy when at last they were 
achieved. He united Italy, and she seemed to him, when 
she stood before him, a soulless Frankenstein. He helped 
towards the recovery of Venice, and the success was 
nothing but ashame. He saw Rome at last Italian, and 
he could not bring himself, in the bitterness of his dis- 
illusionment, to set foot within her walls. Success was 
to him, when he measured it by his ideal of a chivalrous 
and spiritually-minded Italian Republic, an uglier thing 
than all the heroic defeats of youth, when a price was 
on his head and his comrades fell one by one in the 
forlorn hopes on which he sent them. His star, as he 
once put it, was the dog, and his mission was to bark. 
It was in this sad period that Mrs. King knew him, and 
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yet the whole impression of her recollections and corre- 
spondence is one of serenity and beauty of soul. It was 
from the first a rare and romantic attachment. She 
wrote to him, a complete stranger, a young, enthusiastic 
girl, then composing her first glowing. poems 
on Orsini, a lonely and rebellious spirit in a hostile 
circle, to offer herself as a nurse for the expedition which 
ended in the pitiable catastrophe of Aspromonte. For 
some years they corresponded without meeting, and the 
strange, affectionate intimacy which arose in this way is 
itself a tribute to the magnetism and the insight of the 
man. He was loved by those who never had seen him, 
and, rarer still, he had the sense for the value of one 
fine personality which enabled him, with all his miseries 
and preoccupations, to read the mind behind the letters, 
and to treat the devotion of this young girl to the Italian 
cause as a thing of priceless worth. — 
It was this sensitive humanity in Mazzini 
which really made his greatness. He combined 
in himself habits of thought which are com- 
monly incompatible. The prophet who sees, as he 
saw it, a great landscape vision of the future of 
humanity, and describes with a torrent of fiery words 
the new Republic of duty and religion, is rarely a man 
of detail and method. But this was a prophet who 
would sit day after day in his lonely room, endlessly 
writing letters in his fine hand on those famous thin 
scraps of conspirators’ paper, never neglecting to answer 
a correspondent, nor failing, for all his Latin blood and 
revolutionary training, in the minutie of punctuality 
and method. It was even said of this prophet of the 
visions and splendors, that his fault was to lose himself 
in detail. But stranger still in a man who had devoted 
himself to an objective end, and had sacrificed love and 
health and peace and friends to the ideal of a united 
Republican Italy, was the leisure of mind and soul 
which he found to realise other minds. To most men 
who have devoted themselves to such an impersonal end 
as this, the men and women about him are only the tools 
to be used in hewing it out of fact. Where other men 
would have had lieutenants, he had disciples ; where other 
men had associates, he had friends. To share with him in 
any degree his high purpose, to be capable with him in 
any measure of devotion and self-sacrifice, was to enter 
into a relationship of personal love. So it is of his 
gentleness, his purity, his domestic affections, that Mrs. 
King chiefly writes, and it is his power of sympathy and 
insight that his letters to her chiefly illustrate. She 
could count the number of times that she had actually 
met him; yet the long intervals of absence and illness 
never broke the tie of intimacy. From the first, even 
before he had met her, he had read her mind and estab- 
lished the bond of spiritual sympathy. Of politics there 
is little in this book, and of Mazzini’s philosophy of life 
only one letter that is highly significant. But we see 
him as he appeared to those who loved him. It is the 
gospel according to Martha, the revelation of Bethany. 
There is in this book an account from the lips of 
Madame Roselli, who nursed him, of Mazzini’s end: 
“On the last dav he suddenly appeared to enter into 
some tremendous conflict with an invisible enemy. There 
seemed a terrible struggle against a mortal foe, with incoherent 
aud broken words of agony. All at once, he sat up strongly in 


bed, and, in a loud voice, cried out, ‘Si! Si! Credo in Dio!’ 
and with these words fell back and expired.” 


It was such a conflict, but always with the same 
triumphant end, which must have marked the whole of 
his later years. The moral problem which he had to 
resolve was of appalling intricacy. He had cherished 
an ideal, and the ideal had failed. For it he had sent 
young men to their death—the best and bravest in Italy— 
broken friendships, shattered parties, and embittered 
life. He would not take refuge in a subjective morality. 
It was not enough to have been brave and true and un- 
flinching. From that sort of egoism he recoiled, as 
every strong and honest spirit must. His was a social 
morality ; there was no one wholly good save in a free 
and ennobled society. Was, then, the impulse and the 
striving wasted and lost’? He found his answer, where 
every religious man before him has found it. It is con- 





veyed in a profoundly significant but extremely com- 
pressed letter to Mrs. King, which is full of fine thoughts. 
He reminds her that action is not with us what it is 
with God. We attempt what He achieves; we wish when 
we cannot attempt— 

‘‘ Surrounded as we are by an overwhelming atmosphere of 
materialism, we are too ready to think that we do nothing when 
we wish, and that when we cannot transform realities we are 
utterly powerless. . . But is not the last wish of the 
martyr, the strong, silent, unheard belief of the fettered 
prisoner, reaching God and weighing on the fate of Humanity? ” 

With that faith the fettered prisoner found release. 
He wrestled at the end with that stifling atmosphere 
of materialism, and uttered his strong Credo as he made 
his sally through it. The wish lives on. What he 
attempted was foiled by recalcitrant fact. His aspira- 
tion abides with us still, and lives because he was a man 
far greater than his mind, a man who made for himself 
in the loves of those about him a vehicle which will 
convey his personality to centuries to come, the man 
who dared all, the man who of all others believed. 





SHAKESPEARE IN. THE THEATRE. 
IT. 
PosiTIoN OF THE EpiToRs. 
MatoneE observes that the two chief duties of an editor 
are to show the genuine text of an author and to explain 
his obscurities. This, it must be admitted, is the 
view taken by all his contemporaries, and it is followed 
by not a few scholars to-day. Unfortunately, while 
Malone spares no pains to amend a corrupt text in the 


‘ hope of arriving at verbal accuracy, he has little scruple 


about marring Shakespeare’s scheme of drama. “ All 
the stage directions,’’ he writes, “ throughout this work 
I have considered as wholly in my power, and have 
regulated them in the best manner I could.’’ To do this 
is to run counter to an editor’s province and duty. Fora 
dramatist to know that his text is correct affords him small 
consolation if his story has been misunderstood and muti- 
lated. It is doubtful whether scholars who insist on editing 
Shakespeare’s dramas as if they were anything or every- 
thing else except drama, have any just claim to the 
title of experts. When Dr. Johnson contends that 
Shakespeare was “ read, admired, and imitated while he 
was yet deformed,’’ he is indirectly praising deformity. 
All the eighteenth-century editors blame Shakespeare 
for the management of his “ fable,’’ and attribute it to 
his ignorance, while many modern editors overlook alto- 
gether his art of making a play. The late Dr. Furnivall’s 
introduction to the “Leopold Shakespeare,’’ which has 
been deservedly and universally praised, has yet one 
vital defect as criticism. His comments apply more to 
the art of a novelist than to that of a playwright. 

The arguments brought forward in the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy are a striking illustration of the 
imperfect knowledge of editors as to the playwright’s art. 
While the Baconians pride themselves on discovering a 
similarity in the phraseology or philosophical sentiments 
of the two writers, they forget that Shakespeare was pre- 
eminent in the writing of drama—an art that is as 
difficult to master as that of a painter or a musician, 
and in which the hand of an amateur can be as easily 
detected ; an art for which Bacon had slight opportuni- 
ties of training and showed no aptitude. A novelist who 
describes characters vividly was once asked why she seldom 
made them talk. Her answer was, ‘‘ I have little talent for 
writing dialogue; when my characters speak they often 
cease to be the same people.’’ Undoubtedly Bacon would 
have given a similar answer to anyone attributing to him 
the plays of Shakespeare. There is even a wide difference 
between the art of writing dialogue for the novel and for 
the play. The novelist has innumerable means of escape 
from difficulties that beset the dramatist. The skill re- 


quired for successfully conducting the story of a play by 
means limited to the use of dialogue makes the 
dramatist’s art one of the most difficult to succeed in, 
and puts it outside the reach of all but the few and the 
specially gifted. To illustrate Shakespeare’s construc- 
tive art, it is only necessary to look at the old play of 
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“ King John,’’ on which his own play is based. Then, to 
take an instance from a later play, “ Twelfth Night,” 
Viola, when first seen on the stage, isa castaway, rescued 
by sailors; after an interval of one short scene she 
reappears as Cesario, the Duke’s favorite page. How 
can the gap be most naturally bridged over? Many 
dramatists would add dialogue detached from the 
story. But Shakespeare, with three words, flashes a 
picture on the spectator’s mind, which tells him all he 
need know. Valentine says to Viola, as they both enter 
the stage together, “If the Duke continue these favors 
towards you, Cesario, you are like to be much advanced,” 
&e. In scheming the sequence of incidents and in 
suppressing explanatory narrative lies the art of the 
dramatist. This result is not obtained without a good 
deal of practice. Even Shakespeare could not have 
written a play so compact as ‘‘ Twelfth Night’”’ at a 
period when he was writing ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.”’ 

In his young days, Shakespeare must certainly have 
read “‘ Gorboduc,’’ with its five acts, its five dumb shows, 
and its chorus; he may, perhaps, have seen it revived at 
Greenwich Palace, or elsewhere, and have seen other 
plays. of the kind which were written in five acts by 
academicians, amateurs who were anxious to air their 
learning before Queen Bess at the Universities or at 
the Inns of Court. Then there was Ben Jonson at hand 
to instruct his elder rival on the superiority of Latin 
comedy. Chapman, too, who was highly esteemed by 
clergy and scholars, was within call to point out to 
“artless Will’’ the merits of Senecan tragedy. In fact, 
the Bard of Avon had good reason to know why his 
playhouse dramas were despised by the learned who, 
however, were not justified in presuming that he was 
ignorant of classical conventions simply because he chose 
to ignore them. 

No doubt it was possible in Shakespeare’s time to 
write plays in five acts for the public stage. We know 
that at the “ Rose ’’ and “ Fortune” theatres the action 
of the play was often suspended to allow of dancing and 
singing, but whether these intervals for interludes came 
after the termination of each act it is difficult to decide.* 

It must, also, be remembered that of the plays 
wholly written by Shakespeare, with the one exception 
of ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ all are so constructed that characters 
who leave the stage at the end of an episode are never 
the first to reappear, a reappearance which would involve 
a short pause and an empty stage; nor, even, does a 
character who ends one of the acts marked in the folio 
ever begin the one that follows, as Ben Jonson directs 
shall be done in his tragedy of “ Sejanus ’’ (1616). Now, 
are we to suppose that this disappearance of characters, 
followed by the entrance of other characters, so consistently 
carried out by Shakespeare in his plays throughout the 
whole of his dramatic career, was an accident and not an 
intention on his part? In acted drama, moreover, the 
place where a pause comes in the movement of the story 
is a matter of importance to the proper understanding 
of the play. Yet, in the first collected edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays the divisions made are so irrelevant 
to the story that Heminge and Condell may have 
considered them as merely ornamental. It may never 
have occurred to them that the divisions would some day 
be used as an authority for actors as well as for readers. 
The result has been disastrous to both. A slavish 
adherence to these unfortunate divisions by the actor, 
for over two hundred years, has caused the repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare’s plays on the stage to be in 
most cases unintelligent, if not almost unintelligikle; 
while, on the other hand, it has for an equally long period 
been the means of misleading scholars as to Shakespeare’s 
method of dramatic construction. Until editors ignore 
the acts and scenes in the folio edition of 1623 and take 
the form of the play as it appears in the quartos—that 
1s, without divisions—no progress can be made with the 





* If the four choruses in “‘ Henry V.” were intended by Shake- 
speare to denote act divisions, they are not so marked in the first 
folio. “The Tempest,” which may have been divided into acts by 
Shakespeare, has stage directions which suggest that it was not 
first written for representation in the public theatre. 





study of Shakespeare’s dramatic art. It is now more 
generally recognised, especially by American scholars, 
that the folio divisions are a real stumbling-block and 
must go overboard. In some of the early comedies, 
perhaps, pauses can be made where the acts are marked 
in the folio without serious injury to the representation, 
but the comedies were written to be acted without break, 
and gain immensely when so given. Besides, the lengths 
of the present divisions are absurdly unequal. The last 
act of “ Love’s Labor Lost’’ is more than twice the 
length of the first act, and nearly four times the length 
of the second and third acts. In a theatre, it should be 
the shortest act. Then, the “ Comedy of Errors’’ was 
acted as an interlude at Gray’s Inn, Time there would 
not allow of its having four intervals. When 
Shakespeare composed his first love-tragedy, and 
throughout his middle and later periods, cutting up the 
movement of -his plays for the purpose of set intervals 
was never his intention. To put more than one break 
into “ Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice,”’ 
“ Macbeth,’’ “ King Lear,’’ “ Hamlet ’’ (acting version), 
injures the drama. Shakespeare rarely cares to draw 
breath until he has reached the crisis, nor should the 
reader be expected to do so. But to halt for talk and 
refreshments on the eve of a crisis is to play havoc with 
the story. The crisis should come in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice ’’ at that part of the play marked in the folio, 
Act III. sc. 1. But it is almost impossible for an actor 
to be animated in a scene following an entr’acte. The 
story of Macready and the ladder is too well known for 
repetition. 

It cannot too often be urged that Shakespeare 
invented his dramatic construction to suit his own 
particular stage. For unity of design his plays 
want nothing added to them, and but little taken 
from them. Except for the special conditions of 
the Elizabethan playhouse, they might never have come 
into existence at all; for Shakespeare’s genius was not 
adapted to writing plays with intervals for music, as was 
done at Court. “ Scene individable ” is his motto. The 
internal evidence of the plays themselves proves this. 

Dr. Johnson, then, was right to contend that 
Shakespeare wrote his plays as they were first 
printed “in one unbroken continuity,’’ but to 
infer that “ they ought now to be exhibited with short 
pauses interposed as often as the scene is changed, or 
any considerable time is required to pass,’’ shows 
that Johnson failed to grasp the object’ for which 
Shakespeare adopted the continuous movement. An 
Elizabethan audience was absorbed by the story of the 
play, and thought little about change of place or lapse 
of time. There was only one locality recognised, and 
that one was the platform, which projected to the centre 
of the auditorium, where the story was recited. There 
was, besides, only one period, and that was “ now,”’ 
meaning the moment at which the events were being 
talked about or acted. All inconsistencies, then, that 
are apparent in the text, arising from change of place 
or break in the time, should be ignored in representing 
the play. It is no advantage to rearrange the order of 
the scenes, or to lower the curtain, or to make a pause 
in the progress of the story in order to call attention to 
change of place or interval of time. Whatever informa- 
tion Shakespeare wished the audience to have on these 
matters, he put into the mouths of his characters, and he 
expected the audience to accept it without any question- 
ing or further illustration by actual presentation. Eliza- 
bethan folksongs are sung without pausing between the 
verses. In this way attention is fixed on the story. 
Shakespeare obtains the same result by dispensing with 
the empty stage. 

Capell long ago pointed out the real difficulty, when 
he wrote in his preface: “‘ Neither can the representation 
be managed nor the order and thread of the fable be 
properly conceived by the reader till the question of acts 
and scenes be adjusted.” Unfortunately, Capell could 
prescribe no remedy. To this day these irregular 
divisions continue, and all our modern editions need 
re-printing and re-editing. One of the debts we owe to 
our great dramatist is to present his plays in their 
authentic form. This is due to him for what he has done 
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for us. It is useless to set up a National Theatre in his 
honor if we do not intend to interpret his plays there 
in the spirit in which he conceived them. 

Wuu1am Pot. 





Present-Day Problems. 





THE NATION AND THE MINES. 


In theology and metaphysics it is possible to pursue 
indefinitely the policy of looking your difficulties boldly 
in the face and passing on. In practical economics it 1s 
not possible, for there come times when the passage is 
blocked. The situation alike in the coal-mining and the 
railway industry of this country presents just such an 
impasse. Last summer’s railway strike, followed by this 
still more momentous stoppage in the coal trade, has 
forced the pace of economic education, and has brought 
thousands of thoughtful citizens in all parts of the 
country, who would sbrink with horror from the imputa- 
tion of Socialism, to confront, without flinching, the 
nationalisation of our mines and railways as the only 
escape from an impossible situation. Sober Liberal 
newspapers like the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ and the 
‘‘ Daily Chronicle’’ have treated the proposal as a not 
unlikely outcome, and business men, apart from all con- 
siderations of political or industrial theory, are beginning 
everywhere to canvass the feasibility of this solution. 
To students of industrial movements who, like 
myself, havelong contemplated the final necessity of State 
ownership and operation of these fundamental industries, 
this ripening of public opinion comes as a mournful con- 
solation amid the current embarrassment. As soon as 
the coal-beds, situated in a few patches of country, dis- 
placing human, horse, wind, and water power, became 
the dominant source of industrial and transport energy, 
this consummation became inevitable. So long as the 
organisation of capital and labor in these two closely 
related and interdependent trades was rudimentary and 
uneven, this necessity was not apparent. For it is only 
reached, either when effective competition, giving place 
to combination, places the consuming public at the mercy 
of a private monopoly in some necessary of life, or when 
the organisations of employers and employed have 
attained so strong a national solidarity that a quarrel 
between them threatens a total stoppage of what is in 
effect a necessary national service. Both these conditions 
press now with different degrees of intensity in our mines 
_and railways. The recent amalgamations of railway 
‘interests, and the growth of Conferences have almost 
nullified the protection which competition formerly 
afforded to traders and travellers, and State regulation 
of rates cannot afford any adequate or lasting security 
to the public. Capital and labor in the railway world, 
organised upon a national basis, now confront each other 
in a watchful attitude of open antagonism which shows 
no appearance of yielding to the pacific arrangements 
set up by the Board of Trade. As long as the real high- 
ways of the nation are operated so as to secure the highest 
rate of profit for private groups of investors, there is no 
security for cheap, convenient, and reliable transport for 
the travelling and shipping public, and no reliable means 
of preventing strikes or lock-outs from stopping traffic. 
The inherent contradiction between the operation of 
our national mining industry for private profit and the 
needs of the nation is even more deep-rooted, though it 
has required the present dramatic crisis to make it visible 
to the naked eye. There is indeed in the mining industry 
no such complete pooling of interests and no such close 
agreements upon prices as prevail in the railways. Such 
interference with competitive prices as takes place is 
mainly a rigging of the retail local markets. But the 
public interests are none the less imperilled. For as 
coal has become a chief necessary source of light, 
traction, and industrial power for our producers and con- 
sumers alike, the demand for a sufficient, reliable, and 
moderately-priced supply has grown constantly more 
urgent. On the other hand, the actual conditions of the 








trade afford a less and less effective guarantee of such 
a supply. Heavy and incalculable fluctuations of price 
occur at the pit-mouth and in the local markets, and 
increasing friction between owners and miners aggravates 
the trouble. The labor problem will remain even more 
acute in coal-mining than in the railways. For the issues 
of wages and conditions of working are more intricate, and 
vary more from district to district and from mine to 
mine, than is the case with railways, while the State has 
none of the rights of intervention and ultimate com- 
pulsion in the former industry which it has in the latter. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, whereas the railways 
comprise entirely 4 domestic industry, nearly one-third 
of our coal-mining is for export trade—a difference of 
vital import in the settlement of all wage questions 
affecting costs of production. 

It may be said that these considerations do not 
justify us in holding that no safe settlement in coal- 
mining is possible except by nationalisation. The 
acceptance of the principle of a daily district minimum 
by the owners, as the result either of voluntary conces- 
sion, or even of legal enactment, may, it will be argued, 
lead to satisfactory agreements of an enduring sort 
between capital and labor. This is, perhaps, possible, 
but only upon two conditions, neither of which is likely 
to be fulfilled. Assume the acceptance of the principle, 
and even an agreement upon the district minimum. If 


| these minima operated so that in all districts, all mines, 


all parts of the mine, the normal output per diem per man 
were maintained, so that as much coal as before were 
got at no higher labor-cost, the owners might be satisfied. 
But is it seriously arguable that all the minima will 
be low enough to leave to all grades of workers incentives 
to exertion equal to those under the previous system, 
or that any slight deficiencies will be compensated by 
better economies in ‘‘ trams,’’ ‘‘ tubs,’’ and other mine 
arrangements? Though this accepted minimum might 
work satisfactorily in most cases, there are certain to be 
some districts, or some mines, or some grades, where 
trouble will recur, and where a sharp conflict of interests 
between miners and owners will again lead to threats of 
general stoppage. It is extremely unlikely that the 
application of the principle of a minimum for all workers 
will not be attended in some cases by an actual rise in 
the labor-cost of coal-getting. If so, this coal cannot be 
worked under private enterprise, and the stoppage of its 
working brings unemployment to the miners and a rise 
of price to consumers, from a reduction of the general 
output. Such an issue of the adoption of ‘‘ the principle 
of a minimum ”’ would not prove satisfactory to any of 
the three parties interested in coal-mining—the owners, 
the miners, or the consumers. 

In the second place, a present settlement upon this 
basis could have no permanence. The concessions which 
the miners would have to make upon the scheduled 
minimum of their districts would leave a lasting dis- 
content. Attempts would continually be made to raise 
the scales. For it must be borne in mind that a guaran- 
teed daily wage, even were it fixed at a satisfactory level, 
does not solve the really urgent problem of furnishing a 
regular sufficient weekly income for a mining family. 
When a slack period of trade ensues, the weekly takings 
will fall below the required amount. The difference 
between five days’ work and four or three is really vital. 
In any case, however, there can be no reasonable doubt 
but that steady pressure would be exercised by the trade 
unions for the raising of the minimum. This, indeed, is 
avowed by the miners, and the owners rightly urge that 
the concession of “the principle” upon their part will 
not purchase immunity from further demands. 

It is idle to blink the situation. The miners have 
learnt its logic. They are aware that they wield a 
weapon more formidable than that in the hands of any 
other body of workmen, the power to paralyse industry 
and bring grave embarrassment into every home. They 


have the legal right to use this weapon, and the complete- 
ness of their organisation enables them to use it with 
immediate effect. They have seen the nation cowering 
before their menace, and a helpless Government in an 
These men believe that they 


attitude of supplication. 
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have not been getting a fair share of the fruits of pros- 
perity in the mining industry. They know that many 
companies have been paying very high dividends, and 
they are aware that millions are paid every year in 
royalties to persons who do nothing in return. They 
know nothing of “marginal mines,’ “ wasting securi- 
ties,’’ and the “ law of diminishing returns.’’ They only 
see large profits and rents earned by their labor in the 
mines, which they desire to divert into higher rates of 
wages. The only present way they see of getting it is to 
coerce the public into coercing the mine-owners into con- 
ceding it. The only way by which the mine-owners can 
defend their threatened interests will be by formal con- 
cessions, which they will try to withdraw or whittle down 
in detailed practice. This has been the railway policy, 
it will be the mining policy, justified in each case by 
business exigencies. For the mine-owners, like the rail- 
way managers, are well aware that the economics of this 
trade-union pressure are fundamentally unsound, so 
far as they involve a raising of labor costs in all 
parts of the trade, alike in those where the profits are 
such as can bear the higher wage-bill, and in those where 
it cannot be borne. 

It is because the claim of the miners for a secure and 
adequate income in return for their labor is equitable in 
substance and socially desirable, while the method of 
seeking to enforce it is economically unsound and socially 
disastrous, that I hold nationalisation of the mining 
industry to be the ultimate solution. It is likely that it 
will not come about until minor experiments in State 
interference and control have been attempted. But they 
will all be thwarted by the practical impossibility of com- 
pelling private profit-making firms to run unprofitable 
branches of their business in order to maintain the 
volume of employment and to pay good wages. Such an 
eleemosynary policy is inconsistent with the very nature 
of private business enterprise,and cannot be grafted on to 
it. But it is consistent with the policy of public enter- 
prise, for there it need not be eleemosynary. 

As State railways may run lines which do not even 
cover their expenses because of the public conveniences 
and other services they render, so State mines which 
were not “profitable” in a separate business sense, 
might be worked for the advantage and development of 
the district in which they lay. While it may be profit- 
able for private companies to pay low “ market ’’ rates of 
wages for their labor, and to allow employment to 
fluctuate with every passing change of demand, turning 
off the men that are not wanted, this policy would not 
pay the State, either in an economic sense or from a 
wider social standpoint. For what it seemed to save in 
the immediate wage-bill would be offset by a greater ex- 
penditure on poor relief, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment, disease, lunacy, crime, and other maladies caused 
or intensified by industrial distress. If the public makes 
up its mind that a real minimum, in the sense of a secure 
sufficient weekly income, is requisite, in order to main- 
tain order and a civilised existence in the mining com- 
munities, it will be driven to recognise that nationalisa- 
tion of the mines is the only feasible way of getting what 
it wants. With the objection or difficulty as to whether, 
even under State ownership, the public would have any 
adequate security against strikes, I propose to deal in 
another article. 

J. A. Hosson. 





Communication 


OUR PLEDGES TO PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It has been assumed in THE Nation, and in many 
other papers, that in the recent debate on Persia Sir Edward 
Grey, while admitting the authenticity of the document 
presented by the British Minister at Teheran on September 
4th, 1907—commonly known as the Spring-Rice despatch 
—refused to accept it as binding on the British Government. 
“He repudiates,”” you say, “his own Minister.” That is not 





my reading of Sir Edward Grey’s speech ; nor do I think it 
would be possible for any British Government, which has 
any concern for the national honor, to take such a course. For 
four years Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s declaration has stood 
undisputed and unquestioned. If it was unknown to the 
Foreign Office here, it was perfectly familiar at Teheran, 
where it was published in full in the Persian Press. For 
four years the Persian Government have relied—as they had 
every right to do—on the explicit assurances which it con- 
tained. It would be a gross breach of national faith 
to go back on such a statement now. But Sir Edward Grey’s 
language is uncertain. To many people who heard him he 
gave the impression of “repudiating,” as you say, the 
authority of his Minister; and it is therefore worth while to 
ask exactly how we stand in the matter. 

Let me recall, first of all, the circumstances under which 
the declaration was made. 

At the end of August, 1907, when the negotiations 
between England and Russia were being concluded, Persia 
was already in a state of great unrest. Disorder was on 
the increase. The revolutionary movement was growing. 
The Government of the Shah was weak and unpopular; and 
the rumors which were spreading through the country of 
a secret agreement between Russia and Great Britain for 
the delimitation of Persian territory were not calculated to 
improve the Government’s prestige. There is no doubt 
that to many observers on the spot the situation seemed 
full of danger; not merely to the stability of the Govern- 
ment, but to the lives of the European colony and to the 
whole social fabric. All the despatches sent home by Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice about this time indicate clearly the 
anxiety which he felt. 

It was in these circumstances that, on September 4th— 
four days after the signing of the Agreement—Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice called on the Persian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and presented his Memorandum. In doing so, he 
acted, we are now told, without special instructions, consider- 
ing no doubt that the situation justified immediate action. 
It was necessary to explain the nature and object of the 
new Anglo-Russian Agreement; to allay the unfounded 
rumors that were rife; to reassure public opinion. That 
is what Sir Cecil Spring-Rice in his statement expressly 
purports to do; and for the time, at least, he was successful. 

The document, apparently, was unofficial in form. On 
the face of it, says Sir Edward Grey, you could see that it 
was unofficial. But there is nothing whatever in its contents to 
indicate that it failed to carry the full authority of the British 
Government. To suppose that it was a mere private expression 
of opinion by the British Minister is to mistake its whole tone 
and character; and no one who takes the trouble to read 
it through could for a moment make such an assertion. The 
style of it, indeed, is remarkably forcible. The man who 
wrote it had no doubt of the meaning he wished to convey, 
or of his full right to speak. It is the statement of a Minister 
speaking on behalf of the Government which he represents, 
and using—as, apparently, he is entitled to do—the name 
and authority of Sir Edward Grey. “Sir Edward has in- 
formed me of the substance of his conversations with the 
Mushir-el-Mulk, and also of the substance of M. Isvolsky’s 
declarations, officially communicated to the British Govern- 
ment.” . . . “ Both Ministers are fully in accord as to the 
policy of non-intervention in Persia, and have left no 
possible ground for doubt in the matter.” The 
Agreement is “based on a guarantee of Persian inde- 
pendence and integrity.” “The object of the two 
Powers in making this Agreement is not in any way to 
attack, but rather to assure for ever the independence of 


Persia.” . They are “not to allow one another to 
intervene on the pretext of safeguarding their own 
interests.” 


In all the history of diplomatic communication, there 
never was a clearer or more emphatic statement. 

How a document of this importance should have 
remained for four years entirely unknown to the British 
Foreign Office, is perhaps one of the most mysterious cir- 
cumstances in the whole Persian business, and apart 
altogether from the immediate situation in Persia, seems to 
demand some more explanation than the Government have 
yet given. “He” (Sir Cecil Spring-Rice) “regarded it 
as so unofficial that he did not send it home at the time, 
and that is why I never saw it.’’ That is, so far as I 
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know, the only statement yet made by Sir Edward Grey 
on this subject; and it can hardly be regarded .as a full 
and adequate explanation. Even although Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice did not send home the copy of a document 
which he had presented without special instructions, under 
circumstances of unusual importance, did he afterwards 
make no reference whatever to it? He remained at Teheran 
more than a month longer, and sent home other com- 
munications on subjects of all kinds. Was this alone 
omitted? On September 7th—only three days after he 
had presented his memorandum—he received telegraphic 
instructions from Sir Edward Grey to make a joint com- 
munication with the Russian Minister to the Persian 
Government on the subject of the Agreement; to repeat, 
in fact—though in shorter and less emphatic language— 
‘the same assurances on the subject of Persian independence 
‘as he had made on his own responsibility three days earlier. 
In acknowledging these instructions, did he not say any- 
thing of his own memorandum ? 

Such questions as these naturally occur, and, in asking 
them, I make no charge against Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, whose 
eminent and distinguished services to his country are known 
to us all. I also accept, of course, most fully Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement that he had never seen this document. I 
am inclined, indeed, to think that if he had seen it, the 
course of Persian affairs might have been different. But it 
may fairly be asked how it came about that in a matter of 
such importance the Foreign Office should have made no 
inquiries, and at the end of four years could say, as they said 
last December, “we know nothing at all about it.”— 
Yours, &c., 


February 29th, 1912. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I desire to call the attention of the public to 
the suppression by the Censor of Mr. Zangwill’s play, The 
Next Religion, as an illustration of the impossibility of 
reconciling any sort of censorship whatever with constitu- 
tional freedom. 

The case is a much more fundamental one than the 
suppression of my own play entitled The Showing up of 
Blanco Posnet. That was merely a folly, like Dean 
Milman’s when, as Censor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, he refused 
to allow the Wellington monument to be completed by 
Stevens, his ground being that a cathedral is not a proper 
place for a horse. If the Bible were sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office to be licensed, the authors would be 
directed to omit certain lines: for example, the comparison 
of divine personages to lambs, lions, and other animals, 
and especially to thieves in the night. And the exclamation 
of Caiaphas, ‘‘ He hath spoken blasphemy,’’ would have to be 
altered to “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
If these strokes of editing were challenged in the House of 
Commons,’ Mr. McKenna would refuse to quote the censored 
passages on the ground that they were too blasphemous. 
And Sir Herbert Tree, ever ready to help a lame dog over 
a stile, even after being bitten by it, would come forward to 
plead that our churches are mainly for the young, and that 
the lessons must be adapted—like Othello—to their inno- 
cence. 

But this sort of censoring, silly and mischievous as it 
is, would not occur if the officials had some common-sense, 
some artistic culture, and sufficient religion to conceive the 
force behind evolution as something more than a pompous 
official in whose presence the human race must behave like 
well-trained butlers. Consequently it takes us no further than 
proposals to transfer the censorship to advisory committees, 
courts of appeal, urbane men of the world, or to that quint- 
essence of nonsense invented by the stupidest members of 
the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee: an optional 
censorship. 

_Mr. Zangwill’s play puts all these palterings with a 
serious constitutional issue out of court. Mr. Zangwill is 
a Jew, regarding literature as before all things a spiritual 
force, and regarding Christianity disinterestedly, much as a 
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Christian regards Islam. He writes a powerful and inter- 
esting play, in which he makes am umsparing and necessary 
use of “shock tactics” (my own favorite tactics, I may 
say) to make people aware that a great mass of what is 
currently called religion, and preached in our churches and 
chapels to-day, has become obsolete and incredible, except 
to people who have strong emotional and personal reasons 
for clinging to certain poetic fictions which shield them from 
inexorable facts. Now, if the Lord Chamberlain and his 
Examiners were asked merely to tolerate this, no difficulty 
need arise. The Lord Chamberlain might issue a certificate 
in some such form as “ Much as I abhor this abominable 
play, and convinced as I am that it will effect the perdition 
of innumerable souls, yet I cannot conscientiously declare 
that it lies outside the principles of toleration set forth in 
Milton’s Areopagitica, nor can I suppress it without 
admitting the right of the author to suppress any expression 
of my own faith when, as seems quite possible, those who 
think with him have converted the electoral majority to 
their views.” But the Lord Chamberlain is compelled to 
go much further than this. He must either virtually approve 
of the play, and affirm his approval by a deliberate act which 
is taken by the public as a guarantee of the rightness of 
Mr. Zangwill’s views, or he must suppress it. In such 
circumstances, how could the play be licensed by anyone 
except the author himself? Consider the position, for 
example, of Mr. Brookfield. Mr. Brookfield is a Roman 
Catholic. To recommend the Lord Chamberlain to license 
the play, or even to abstain from every available means 
of protest and dissuasion, would be for him a deadly sin. 
Now Mr. Brookfield is no longer young. Mr. Hawtrey has 
assured the public that Mr. Brookfield’s health gives ground 
for anxiety. Mr. Brookfield, in fact, is looking forward 
to facing a tribunal before which his own plays will require 
some explanation; and to ask him to incur responsibility 
for Mr. Zangwill’s as well is simply to ask him to risk 
damnation for Mr. Zangwill’s sake. If Mr. Brookfield were 
a stupid man, he might escape this dilemma partly by not 
understanding the play, and partly by lacking the reasoning 
power to see the situation in which it places him. His 
Church recognizes the plea of Invincible Ignorance. But 
Mr. Brookfield is not stupid ; and he is a Catholic deliberately 
and by conviction, and not merely by family tradition. And 
it is just this superiority on his part that makes it im- 
possible for him to pass plays that a mere imbecile or 
routineer would certify without hesitation. 

In short—for Mr. Brookfield’s case covers all the 
possible cases—the more intelligent and conscientious the 
Censor is, the more impossible it is for him not to use his 
power to suppress every opinion but his own: that is, to 
destroy the liberty of the art he censors. The stupidest 
Censor is the least mischievous. That is why so many of 
us regret the recent changes. 

What is wanted is obvious enough. Treat the Censorship 
exactly as the Parisians treated the Bastille. Demolish 
it; plough up its foundations ; and sow them with salt, not 
forgetting handsome pensions to Mr. Brookfield and Mr. 
Bendall (I hope, by the way, Mr. Redford has not been left 
dependent on private practice as a Censor, lucrative as that 
no doubt must be if the confidence in his judgment formerly 
expressed by the managers was quite sincere). Then 
extend and adapt the Licensing Acts to the theatres. These 
Acts give the fullest practicable security to the public against 
any abuse of trade by vicious or disreputable licensed 
victuallers, whilst at the same time they protect the licensed 
victualler equally against the refusal or withdrawal of his 
licence by bigoted teetotallers. This quite simple and amply 
precedented measure, combined with the restriction of the 
power of initiating prosecutions for blasphemy, obscenity, 
and sedition to the Public Prosecutor (there is precedent 
for this also), will settle the whole question to the satis- 
faction of everyone except the managers, who would 
naturally prefer the present system of insuring against 
prosecution by a payment of two guineas to the Lord 
Chamberlain. But if the Licensing Acts had had to wait 
for the approval of the publicans, they would never have 
been passed; and if the managers persist in taking the 
publicans’ view of the matter, I am afraid they must be 
reformed in spite of themselves.—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp Saw. 


February 28th, 1912. 
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THE LABOR UNREST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The controversy which you raise over my book on 
“The Labor Unrest,’’ covers so wide a field that I could 
not adequately reply to it without repeating the book, and as 
I am too modest a person (not to mention your own possible 
objections to such a course) to ask for a sufficient number of 
issues of THe Natron for that, I can only ask your readers, 
before they accept your conclusions about it, to do me the 
honor, so far as the general controversy is concerned, of 
studying the book as well as your exposition of the case 
against it. 

But, on the main point in the controversy, I must 
express my indebtedness to you for going so directly to the 
heart of the matter. One is so accustomed to find the case 
against Socialism presented on all sorts of irrelevant side 
issues and mere appeals to prejudice that it is a joy to 
anyone with clean fighting instincts to find a critic who goes 
clear-sightedly for the main point; and upon that I may be 
permitted a word in reply. 

You characterise my interpretation of the labor unrest 
as a “dramatisation of the catastrophic in history.” I 
deny very emphatically the validity of any such characterisa- 
tion. It is a favorite device of empiricism in politics to 
represent comprehensive thinking and an insistence on the 
need for first principles as impossibilism, as looking forward 
to some day of Armageddon when the foundations of society 
will be shaken and a new order inaugurated in catastrophic 
fashion. Let me assure you, sir, that that is all 
fudge. The difference between empiricism and synthetic 
purpose in politics is by no means, as the empiricist is so 
fond of suggesting, the difference between orderly progress 
and catastrophic upheaval; and the sooner Liberalism gets 
that ridiculous nonsense out of its head the better. It is the 
difference between futile and uncorrelated makeshift and 
orderly and sustained purpose in the current detail of 
political work. Permit me to repeat an old parable of mine 
upon this matter. Suppose I fell ill, and called in a 
medical man to treat me. “Aha!” says he, “don’t trouble 
to describe your general symptoms to me. Let us stick to 
the obvious practical details immediately before us. Here 
is a pimple on your nose. I will anoint and bandage it, 
and when we have disposed of that we will go on to consider 
the next detail.’”” Would you be surprised if I fired the 
man out, and called in a practitioner whose treatment would 
be based on diagnosis and would aim at my condition as a 
whole? 

That, sir, is precisely the frame of mind in which 
Liberalism and, to a large extent, the Parliamentary Labor 
Party are approaching the problem of poverty ; bringing, as 
they call it, a practical mind to bear upon the detail of the 
moment, grubbing along in a muddle, without any apparent 
order of things in what they are doing; and their criticism 
of the Socialist case as impractical and catastrophic is 
exactly the sort of criticism that a Hottentot medicine man 
might be expected to pass upon the work of the Royal 
College of Physicians, the perennial criticism of the quack 
and the empiricist upon the scientist. 

What I have done in “The Labor Unrest’ is to show 
the growing clearness of definition, in the class-consciousness 
of the wage-earning class and their aims in politics, of 
comprehensive purpose, synthetically discerned and ex- 
pressed, in relation to the poverty problem; as against the 
mere empiricism of patching-up and makeshift reform 
within the existing order, the ambulance and relief legisla- 
tion which still leaves the fundamental injustice untouched. 
That fundamental injustice is the private ownership of the 
sources of the national wealth; and while it remains, 
poverty remains, do what you will within the existing order 
which is defined by that ownership. I am not concerned to 
quarrel about the use of words, provided we make quite 
clear what we mean when we use them; but when you 
describe this view of the matter as a “catastrophic’”’ view, 
“an apocalyptic vision,’’ and so on, I suggest to you that 
you are confusing the issue. For the use of such question- 
begging terms suggests that the issue between us is the issue 
between orderly progress and the sudden precipitation of a 
new order of society out of heaven at the ripe instant. 
The emergence in British politics of a party with this definite 
Socialist view as to the causes of poverty, using the ordinary 








political means to give effect to its purpose, implies no such 
quality of precipitance or apocalypse; unless, indeed, you 
are prepared, by the same reasoning, to maintain that any 
real accomplishment, any actual doing of things, is catas- 
trophic and apocalyptic. For that is the issue between us; 
not an issue between sudden transformation and orderly 
progress, but between progress and no progress. The root 
of the controversy is whether your social reforms within the 
existing order really do anything at all. I do not argue 
about that in this letter—as I said at the outset, I should 
have to transcribe my book over again to do that at 
all adequately, and if you will turn to it I do not think you 
will find the proof lacking—but only protest against the 
description of such an issue as being an issue between your 
sure-footed pedestrianism in reform and my fairy tale of 
impossible seven-league boots for political wear. It is not 
the pace of Liberalism about which I complain, but ite want 
of any purposeful direction and of any real consequences 
worth mentioning. It is the nature and the efficiency of 
legislation that will really touch the poverty problem, and 
not its degree of precipitance, that is the issue between us. 
—Yours, &c., 
Frep HENDERSON. 
Norwich, February 26th, 1912. 


(‘‘ Synthetic purpose ’’ is precisely what we failed to find 
in Mr. Henderson’s presentation of his Socialist policy. He 
appears to us to seek to produce quick results without 
adequate or intelligible causes. It was on this account 
that we described his scheme as “catastrophic ’’—Epirorg, 
NatIon. ] 


PROBLEMS OF HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your article on “ Problems of Home Rule’’ you 
say that as regards Irish finance the British Government will 
undoubtedly have to retain certain responsibilities. Among 
these you include Old Age Pensions, which you say were 
given to suit English ideas and “ would never have been 
adopted by so much poorer a country as Ireland on her own 
account.”” England, you say, must remain financially 
responsible for such a measure in one form or another. Then 
you would exclude, apparently, “the pledging of Imperial 
credit for the working of land purchase, for we do not doubt 
that land-purchase finance would be amply secure under 
purely Irish control.” Surely there must be some mistake 
here. Every reason that you give for the financing of Old 
Age Pensions by Great Britain under Home Rule will apply 
with double force to the case of Irish land-purchase finance. 
There is no obligation that has been affirmed with greater 
clearness by both political parties than that of carrying on 
and completing the great land-purchase settlement that has 
made Home Rule possible. Were the Irish land question 
still in the same position that it was in when Mr. Gladstone 
brought in his last Home Rule Bill, the difficulties in the 
way of Mr. Asquith would be enormously increased. What 
makes the road clear is the removal of the Irish landlord 
system. That removal is only half-accomplished, and no 
responsible person in Ireland will assert that it can possibly 
stop now. Putting aside the breach of faith that such a 
stoppage would entail, it would again throw the country 
into such turmoil and confusion as to render almost impos- 
sible the carrying of a Home Rule measure. You doubtless will 
say that you do not mean to stop land purchase, but that you 
would throw the financing and control of it on the Irish 
Parliament. But, sir, that would be impossible. Irish 
Land Stock bearing interest at 2} per cent. now sells at 77; 
Three per Cent. Irish Land Stock does not fetch more than 
85. What would be the result of throwing on Irish resources 
the raising of £80,000,000 to complete Irish land purchase? 
The thing simply could not be done. As it is, most Irish 
local public stocks are extremely difficult to sell. Were the 
financing of land purchase to be thrown on Irish credit, the 
country would start with as much hope of success as a Central 
American Republic. As it is, upwards of £80,000,000 has 
been paid by Great Britain towards Irish land purchase. 
Another 30 millions is actually due, and it is estimated that 
a sum of from 60 to 80 millions in addition will be required 
to complete the work. This must be supplied by England. 

Then comes the question of control of the administration 
of these enormous sums. It is evident that the country 
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paying the piper must call the tune. It would be impossible, 
and even unfair to the new order of things in Ireland, to 
throw on it such a difficult and contentious matter as Land 
Purchase Act administration. To give to a body that must 
be predominantly composed of representatives of agricul- 
tural tenants the control of the administration of 
a fund for the raising of which they are not 
liable would be unwise as well as unfair. In the 
administration of the Land Purchase Act matters have 
every day to be considered with respect to the prices that 
should be given to owners for their property, and the prices 
at which that property is to be resold to the tenant-pur- 
chasers will naturally depend on the price given to the 
owner. It would be grievously unjust to give the control of 
this matter to a body predominantly representative of one 
side in a battle notorious for its bitterness. Then, it is 
certain that before land purchase is complete in Ireland 
some extensive measure of compulsory purchase will have 
to become law. It would be unfair to leave the framing 
and administration of such a measure to an Irish Parlia- 
ment. England is responsible for the mess in which Irish 
land has been involved, and the responsibility must fall 
on her of finding the way out. She cannot, in an off-hand 
fashion, shirk or transfer that responsibility.—Yours, &c., 
TRELANDER. 
February 29th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I observe, with lively satisfaction, that in your 
article under the above heading you accept the principle 
that the Irish Parliament should be allowed to fix Irish 
customs and excise duties, provided ‘‘ that they shall 
not be so levied as to divert the course of trade or to inter- 
pose a barrier between the two islands,’’ and that you do 
not consider this degree of liberty inconsistent with the 
financial system of the United Kingdom. For, in con- 
ceding this, you admit the propriety of differentiation from 
Great Britain in all departments of Irish revenue, instead 
of in direct taxation alone, and you open the door to the 
creation of an organic and coherent system of Irish finance. 

What supporters of fiscal autonomy for Ireland have 
been fighting for is this—that the Irish Parliament may be 
genuinely responsible for all expenditure in Ireland of a 
permanent character, and for finding the ways and means 
to meet it. Such responsibility is not possible so long as 
Great Britain dictates to Ireland how she is to raise or to 
spend any large proportion of her revenue. The problem 
is to reconcile the erection of a healthy, self-contained Irish 
finance with a reasonable amount of fiscal unity for the 
United Kingdom. 

How is this to be done? Certainly not by confining 
Trish control to certain areas of Irish taxation. Certainly 
not by stereotyping certain kinds of Irish expenditure and 
labelling them Imperial. A solution on these lines is no 
solution, and the fact of Ireland’s manufactured insolvency 
is no argument in its favor. However much Ireland may 
have been overtaxed in the past, she desires to get rid of 
the taint of mendicancy the very first moment that read- 
justment of her revenue and expenditure will allow of it. 
In the meantime, let the subsidy be open and unconditional. 

It ought not to be beyond the resources of statesman- 
ship to conquer the difficulties. The suggestion has been 
made that Ireland should be given the power to fix the 
amounts of her indirect taxes, but not to vary the list of 
articles taxed without Imperial consent. Might not this, 
or something like it, form the basis of a settlement which 
would include the retention of thirty-five Irish members at 
Westminster ?—Yours, &c., 

Frank MacDermor. 

February 27th, 1912. 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of to-day, Mr. MacDermot appeals 
to me to offer some justification for not supporting any 
Irish Home Rule Bill which concedes more liberty than 
Scotland asks for herself. There is some confusion of 
thought here. Scottish Liberals support Home Rule for 
Ireland to-day in the same sense as they have long supported 





it—namely, the devolution of all purely Irish business to 
an Irish Parliament, with an Executive responsible to it 
for purely Irish administration, and the maintenance of the 
unity and integrity of the United Kingdom. They make 
exactly the same claim for their own country, and for 
exactly the same reasons. The Scottish case differs in no 
essential respect from the Irish case, and to Scotsmen it 
is of equal urgency and of more direct concern. The ex- 
perience of the Empire indicates a British federation as the 
true solution of this problem of government alike for Ire- 
land and for Scotland. Ireland is as naturally associated 
with England as Scotland is, neither more nor less. Ire- 
land and England should form units in a British federation 
just as obviously as Quebec and Ontario should in a Canadian 
federation. Nothing in the Irish case requires the grant to 
Ireland of full Colonial Home Rule, or of anything like it ; 
and many arguments of great weight could be advanced 
against such a policy of virtual separation. 

The peculiar financial situation of Ireland may require 
special financial provisions in the Irish Bill which will not 
appear in the Scottish Bill; but on no account would the 
mass of Scottish Liberals, I venture to assert, support fiscal 
autonomy. Home Rule means Federal Home Rule in the 
minds of Scottish Liberals, and every existing Federation— 
foreign or colonial—is based upon internal Free Trade and 
a uniform external customs policy. If Ireland had full 
control of Irish customs, she would have to be granted the 
power to negotiate her own tariff arrangements with foreign 
countries, as Canada does at present, and that would 
amount to disruption of the United Kingdom. If such a 
policy had been before the Scottish Electors at recent by- 
elections, the Government would have lost, not only North 
Ayrshire, but all the other elections as well. 

Mr. MacDermot seems to claim that Irishmen of all 
shades of opinion have demanded something different from 
Federal Home Rule. This is not true of Mr. Redmond, 
who has been a Federalist all along. Speaking on the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, he said :— 
“The Federal idea I understand and sympathise with. I 
look forward to the day when it may be applied to England, 
Scotland, and Wales, as well as Ireland.’”’ He regarded all 
four nations as on the same footing when, on May 5th, 
1911, he said, ina speech delivered at Edinburgh under the 
auspices of the Young Scots Society: “This Home Rule 
question is urgent, not only for Ireland, but for Scotland, 
Wales, and even England herself.” There is no question 
of applying Irish Home Rule to Scotland or Scottish Home 
Rule to Ireland. The problem is to apply the Home Rule 
principle to the national divisions of the United Kingdom 
in such manner and degree as will meet all reasonable 
national claims without in any way impairing the unity and 
integrity of the United Kingdom. The Irish Bill must be 
drafted with this larger scheme in view, and Scotsmen at 
least are demanding more and more that the rest of the 
scheme must follow without delay, during the life of the 
present Parliament.—Yours, &c., 

Watrer Murray 

4, Randolph Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 

February 24th, 1912. 


THE GRIEVANCE-HEARER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I feel sure that the article which appeared in 
last week’s Nation, entitled ‘‘ The Grievance-Hearer,’’ will 
be read by many as expressing your disapproval of the 
action of the London and North-Western Railway Company 
in appointing an official bearing that name. I cannot 
think that this was really the intention of the writer of the 
article, for such an opinion would be diametrically opposed 
to what I take to be the general policy of THe Natron. 
The title chosen by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company may possibly lend itself to such humorous sarcasm 
as your article displayed, but in many large factories, both 
in this country and abroad, there are men and women who 
are performing very similar duties, and whose services are 
of the highest value. 

The growing distance which separates the directors of 
industry from the workers is one of the disquieting features 
of modern industry. There is much less sympathy between 
masters and men in the huge industrial concerns of to-day 
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than there was in the comparatively small workshops and 
factories of half a century ago, and consequently it is 
exceedingly easy for misunderstandings to arise which, unless 
put right at once, may lead to serious difficulties. Anyone 
who is familiar with the conditions in a large industrial 
concern knows how difficult it is for the directors to ensure 
that none of those who hold authority under them are guilty 
of injustice or harshness, and how difficult it is for the rank 
and file employee, who suffers through the action of an 
unreasonable or unjust foreman, to have his grievances 
brought to light. In the growing number of factories, 
where Welfare Workers are employed, one of their important 
duties is to act as intermediaries between the workers and 
the directors in matters of this kind. Any employee who has 
a grievance is encouraged to go to the Welfare Worker 
and discuss it with him. If it is genuine, the Welfare 
Worker will take it to those whose duty it is to see that 
the grievance is put right. If it is not genuine, the Welfare 
Workers, being persons selected on account of their tact, 
are usually able to explain to the employee the reasons for 
the action or policy of which he complained. 

The appointment of such men as ‘‘ Welfare Workers ”’ 
or ‘‘ Social Secretaries ’’ or ‘‘ Grievance-Hearers,’’ or what- 
ever you like to call them, is but the outcome of a desire 
to make the conditions of service in large industrial con- 
cerns more human and less mechanical; to let the men 
feel that it is the desire of the employer that the conditions 
of their service should be reasonable, and that no injustice 
should be permitted. 

I am sure that such a policy is one of which Tur Nation 
will approve, and I should regret if an article written in a 
humorous vein should give the impression that THe Nation 
was opposed to such action as that taken by the London 
and North-Western Railway Company.—Yours, &c., 

S. 

February 28th, 1912. 


[Our correspondent is perfectly right in thinking that, 
far from disapproving of the action of the London and 
North-Western Railway in appointing a “ Grievance-Hearer,”’ 
that action has our fullest support.—Ep., Narion.] 





THE WAR IN TRIPOLI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Writing in Tue Nation on February 24th, under 
the heading of ‘“‘ The War in Tripoli,” and dealing with 
“the report of Italian cruelties in Tripoli,’ “Tanj”’ says 
that it is “surprising” that these reports were “at first 
believed in England, but, judging by the silence of the news- 
papers on that head lately and by the news of renewed crimes 
in the Balkans, I think it has become fairly clear that 
the Italian soldiers were libelled in a most gross manner. 
They were our friends during the South African War, and 
there must be many in this country who will be glad to 
see their character rehabilitated.’’ 

This is a queer mixture of assertions and deductions. 
The newspaper Press deals with the present. It cannot 
always continue harping on a theme which has passed into 
history. The newspapers are silent about the Russian 
pogroms, but does anybody conclude from that silence that 
“it has become fairly clear” that no pogroms ever took 
place? And what are we to think of an adviser who is 
evidently averse from our examining too closely Italy's 
methods of warfare in Tripoli because Italy did not scrutinise 
too closely our methods of warfare in South Africa? 

Unfortunately, the cruelty of the Italians in Tripoli has 
been only too clearly established. It was pointed out by 
all the non-Italians resident in Tripoli. On the other 
hand, the denials invariably came from Italians in Tripoli, 
or from Italians and foreigners in Rome, London, Paris, 
and the Argentine Republic. 

Let us take the denials first. We have M. Jean Carrére, 
the Roman correspondent of the “Temps.” M. Carrére was 
in Rome itself when he made these denials. He had not 
been in Tripoli when the massacres occurred. We have 
Mr. Martin Donoghoe, of the “ Daily Chronicle.”” Mr. 
Donoghoe was quoted all over Italy as denying the 
massacres. Great stress was laid on his testimony by the 
Italian Press. The “ Corriere della Sera” declared that 
that testimony was “ precious,”’ and that Mr. Donoghoe 





had rehabilitated the character of the Italian soldier. But 
Mr. Donoghoe was not in Tripoli when the massacres 
occurred, and, speaking on his behalf, the ‘‘ Chronicle ”’ 
has denied that he ever made any of the statements 
attributed to him. Other witnesses who were not in Tri- 
poli at the time were Signor Marconi, Lord Roberts, Mr. 
Richard Bagot, Mr. Garvin, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. Cabling to the ‘‘ New York American,’’ the 
Duke of the Abruzzi declared in his denial that he knew 
the ‘‘American’’ would take the side of the Italians, 
identified, as it had always been, with the cause of 
peoples rightly struggling to be free! Mr. Garvin, of the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,’’ also said that there had been no 
massacres. So did Mr. Maxse, of the “ National Review.”’ 
But of what value are these declarations from witnesses 
who were not on the spot? Of what value would such 
evidence be in, say, a murder trial, especially if all the 
people who had been on the spot and had seen the crime 
committed had been unanimous in fixing the guilt on one 
man? Hysterical denials from that man himself, from 
his relatives, and from admirers in distant lands would, 
I take it, have little effect on an English jury. 

Let us now consider for a moment the evidence for the 
massacres. There was Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett of 
Reuter’s Agency, Mr. Davis of the “ Morning Post,” Mr. 
Grant of the “ Daily Mirror,” the “Times” correspondent, 
the “Daily Telegraph’’ correspondent, and the “ West- 
minster Gazette’’ correspondent. All these are Britishers. 
In other words, all the British correspondents said that 
wanton murder had been committed. “Many (innocent 
oasis Arabs) undoubtedly have been wantonly murdered,”’ 
said Mr. Bennett Burleigh. “The flood-gates of blood-lust 
are opened,’’ said the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent, ‘‘ and in 
many instances the men got beyond control and the innocent 
perished with the guilty.” 

In like manner, all the German correspondents in Tripoli 
said that there had been a massacre. Two of these six 
Germans are military officers; one of them, Herr Krause, 
is a Doctor in Philosophy. One of them speaks Arabic 
fluently. All of them are Germans from Germany, not 
Italian correspondents representing German papers. Besides, 
there was the German Consul, Dr. Tilger, a very able man, 
knowing Italian, Turkish, and Arabic, standing in every 
way head and shoulders above his consular colleagues, con- 
stantly quoted on the Continent as the greatest authority 
on every aspect of Tripolitan life. Dr. Tilger knew the 
Italians well; he had lived twenty years among them. He 
also knew the Atabs well, and was, consequently, able to 
obtain from Arab sources particulars of atrocities whereof 
the correspondents knew nothing. I happen to know that 
his report, which is now in Berlin, confirms every word 
which I wrote on the subject of the massacres in the 
“Westminster Gazette’’ and the “Daily News.’’ I have 
reason to believe that it goes far beyond anything which 1] 
wrote, and discloses a state of affairs in Tripoli on October 
23rd for which General Caneva’s dismissal from the Italian 
army would be the lightest punishment. Besides the testi- 
mony of Dr. Tilger, we have that of his dragoman, who also 
spoaks Italian, Arabic, and Turkish, as well as German, and 
who went about among the Arabs on the days of the massacre 
and conversed with them. 

If, as Mr. Richard Bagot and other apologists of the 
Italians assert, not a single innocent Arab was killed by the 
Italians, then the story of the massacre was, as “Tanj”’ 
says, a gross libel. The libel would have been so gross that 
every foreigner in Tripoli would have denounced it. Why 
did not the Italian Government and the pro-Italian news- 
papers in this country go to Tripoli itself for evidence? 
Why did they not appeal to the Consular body, the English 
and German residents of Tripoli city? Why did they appeal 
instead to Lord Roberts, to Mr. Richard Bagot, to 
sympathique editors and correspondents in Rome, Paris, New 
York, and South America? Because they were well aware 
that all the foreigners in Tripoli knew of the atrocities. 

If there had been no atrocities, the English Consul in 
Tripoli would have said so. Instead of that, he sent to the 
Foreign Office a statement to the effect that atrocities had 
been committed. The Italian Press vilified and abused him 
for sending that statement. While General Caneva was 
holding a Te Deum in the Cathedral to celebrate his “ vic- 

tory,” half-a-dozen Italian correspondents had the im- 
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pertinence to enter the British Consulate in order to cross- 
examine the British Consul regarding the statement in 
question. The Consul would have been justified in showing 
them the door, but he explained that his statement 
had not been intended for publication. Thus all the 
members of the local Consular corps knew that atrocities 
were committed. All the non-Italian correspondents have 
borne witness to these atrocities. And yet “Tanj’’ tells us 
that “it has become fairly clear that the Italian soldiers 
were libelled in a most gross manner.”’ 

I might add that all the evidence I adduce to prove the 
massacres comes from men who were connected with the 
Italian army. All the British and German correspondents 
I have mentioned had been favored with passes from General 
Caneva. Consequently they were likely, not to malign the 
Italian Army, but to close their eyes to that army’s faults 
and to develop a hatred of the Arabs. It is always the case 
in war, especially in war with a savage and fanatical enemy. 
A correspondent is inclined to believe anything bad of the 
foe, to excuse any harshness on the part of his hosts. I 
purposely refrain from quoting Turkish testimony against 
the Italians or even the testimony of Englishmen on the 
Turkish side. 

Allow me, sir, in conclusion to apologise for the length 
of this letter. One of my reasons for writing at this length 
is that, in view of the opening of the Italian Parliament, the 
Government at Rome is evidently making a desperate attempt 
to get a favorable Press in England, and to wipe out the blot 
of October 23rd. Pro-Italian letters have appeared during 
the last three weeks in all the London weeklies ; and a firm of 
publishers is getting out, in English, and for the exclusive 
benefit of the English public, a long illustrated account of 
the alleged Arab atrocities. 

Of these Arab atrocities I know nothing, save that they 
began after, not before, the Italian atrocities, and that in 
at least one case they are evidently concocted. Into this 
question I have no time, however, to enter. It is useless, 
indeed, to deal with this matter piecemeal. It should first 
be shown how General Caneva’s failure to collect the arms 
from the oasis Arabs, and to prevent the desert Arabs from 
passing in disguise through his lines only in order to attack 
these lines, later on, in the rear—it should first be shown how 
these things led, first, to the Italian panic of October 23rd, 
and then to the subsequent massacres. But to do all this, 
one would have to write, not a newspaper article, but a book. 
—Yours, &c., 

Francis McCutuacn. 

Portrush, Caterham, Surrey, 

February 24th, 1912. 
COUNT AEHRENTHAL AND ALGECIRAS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It was not Count Aehrenthal but Count Goluchow- 
ski who played the part of a “ brilliant second’’ to Germany 
at Algeciras. The General Act of Algeciras was signed on 
April 7th, 1906, and it was not until October 22nd of the 
same year that Count Goluchowski retired and Count 
Aehrenthal took his place. The German Emperor’s telegram 
to Count Goluchowski, thanking him for having acted “ als 
brillanter Sekundant,” was dated April 13th, 1906. The 
one thing Count Aehrenthal was most emphatically not, was 
a “brilliant second’ to Germany, and this was particularly 
marked by his attitude on the phases of the Morocco ques- 
tion which fell in his term of office.—Yours, &c., 

Lucien Wotr. 

London, February 26th, 1912. 





RURAL HOUSING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read the letter by your correspondent 
‘** Builder,”’ in your last issue, which was a criticism of my 
communication on this question published in your issue of 
February 17th. 

He starts by accusing me of being an enemy to the forces 
of ‘‘ Liberty, Truth, and Justice,’’ and then condemns my 
article as ‘‘ the most glaringly anti-Liberal that could 
possibly be conceived.’’ 

I fear, however, that I am still unconvinced that my 
‘« doctrine ’’ was inimical to Liberalism, or that I am an 
enemy in disguise to the cause I have at heart. And I 








‘not concern me. 


am further strengthened in this belief in that you would 
hardly have put my article ‘‘so prominently before your 
readers ’’ had you been of the same opinion as your corres- 
pondent. 

I wonder if ‘‘ Builder’’ dubs such men as Mr. John 
Burns, who was responsible for the Housing Act of 1909, 
and such great supporters of the Housing Question as Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. L. Harcourt, enemies of ‘‘ Liberty, 
Truth, and Justice.’’ For if so, I am at least in goodly 
company. 

Your correspondent has, however, completely missed the 
point of the article. I was not discussing root causes at 
all, but simply showing that under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act little more than the fringe of this great 
question could be touched. 

Your correspondent’s solution, which is apparently the 
Taxation of Land Values, may be the right one, or some 
other may be still better. But for the moment this does 
I see that the conditions are bad in the 
extreme, and I see that certain remedies are being applied 
which are not all-sufficient, and it is this insufficiency of 
the remedy that I essayed to prove. 

‘‘ Builder ’”’ declares that the unit can very well take 
care of itself if it is ‘‘ given freedom,’’ and that the remedy 
lies not in the ‘ provision of shelters for the slaves, but 
setting the slaves at liberty.’”” This may be true or not. 
But whilst we wait to free the bond, wholly to change the 
fundamentals of our systems of land tenure and taxation, 
we must not hesitate to introduce what your correspondent 
apparently considers to be mere palliatives. It may be 
many years before any such system may become law. 
During those years it is the duty of every sincere Liberal, 
of every conscientious Reformer, to do what in him lies 
to alter and improve conditions which are depleting our 
villages of all that is best in them, conditions which are 
sapping the vitality, the very life-blood, of the nation.— 
Yours, &c., Hue Aronson. 

Chipperfield, February 26th, 1912. 














Poetrp. 


TWO FAITHS. 


Asove his low green lawn, in tented splendor 
A great tree spread its branches, manifold 
With lucent leaves that quickened into gold, 
And quivered into whispers low and tender. 
While silver-throated birds came all day long 
And haunted it with ecstasies of song. 





There dawned a day (the migrant birds were calling) 
When, gazing with a rapture ever new 
To where it stood so grandly on the blue, 
Across the sky he saw it slowly falling. 
He had forgotten—so it roofed him round— 
That it was rooted in his neighbor’s ground. 


Forlorn the grass without its chequered shade; 
Aloof and cold the spaces of the sky 
Without its comfort; now all silently 
The wind went flowing by—of old it stayed 
And talked among the leaves. The birds took wing, 
They could not sit upon the ground and sing. 


Along the dumb wind wandered presently 
A white-winged seed. With love and hope and toil 
He planted it in his own garden-soil. 
And though he will not see it bless the sky 
With spreading arms, it is enough to-day 
That two young tender leaves un-curl with May. 


And even because it is so humbly low, 
With fluttering flight the first young thrush of Spring 
Attains its top, and sings there, triumphing, 
Its earliest music; questioning and slow, 
But so divine in pathos, so fresh-hearted, 
That he is glad those other birds departed. 


Guapys Mary MErReEpITH. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


By E. C. K. Gonner. 





“Common Land and Enclosure.” 
millan. 12s. net.) 

“Beauty and Ugliness, and Other Studies in Psychological 
Aisthetics.” By Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther-Thomson. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion.” 
J. E. Harrison. (Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) 

“English Philosophers.” The Channels of English Literature 
Series. By Professor James Seth. (Dent. 5s. net.) 


(Mac- 


By 


“Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem.” By F. C. 8. 
Schiller. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“ Methods of Legislation.” By Sir Courtenay Ilbert. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Boswell’s Autobiography.” By Percy FitzGerald. (Chatto & 
Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Real Captain Cleveland.” By Allan Fea. (Secker. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

“The Forest on the Hill.” By Eden Phillpotts. (Murray. 6s.) 

“The Charwoman’s Daughter.”” By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 


3s. 6d. net.) 
“La Littérature et les Idées Nouvelles.” 
(Paris: Figuiére. $fr. 50.) 
“ Bismarck (1815-1898).’”” Par H. Welschinger. (Paris: Alcan. 5fr.) 
“Un Coin du Voile.” Roman. Par Colette Yver. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 
Junge Nietzsche.” 
(Leipzig: Kréner. 4m.) 
“ Hiiter des Feuers.”” Von Paul Brabein. (Liepzig: Grethlein. 4m.) 
* * * 


Par A. Mercereau. 


“ Der Von Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche. 


We learn that Mr. H. G. Wells is editing, and writing 
the introduction to, a volume planned on lines somewhat 
similar to the ‘“‘ Fabian Essays in Socialism.’’ It will be 
published by Messrs. Harpers, and among the contributors 
are Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, Mr. Chiozza Money, Mr. 
Roger Fry, Lady Warwick, and the Rev. Conrad Noel. 

# * * 

An historical and critical study of the modernist move- 
ment has been written by the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, and will 
be published before the end of the year by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder. Mr. Fawkes has come into personal contact with 
most of the Modernist leaders, and his knowledge of the 
inner history of the movement gives promise of a book of 
exceptional interest. 

x * * 

Unper the title of ‘‘ What I Can Tell,’’ Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash will issue an English translation of the second volume 
of reminiscences by M. Arthur Meyer, the Director of the 
“Gaulois.”” M. Meyer’s first volume was reviewed in our 
columns on April 22nd, 1911. In the present instalment 
he has a good deal to say about the salon of Madame de 
Loynes, and the politicians and men of letters who attended 
her receptions. These latter include Anatole France, Don- 
ney, Coppée, Jules Lemaitre, and Maurice Barrés. 

* > * 

A “DrcTIONNAIRE DE BroGRarHIe Frangaltse,”’ on the 
same lines as our own “ Dictionary of National Biography” 
and its German counterpart, is to be issued by the Paris 
firm of Letouzey and Ané. The editors are M. Louis Didier, 
M. Albert Isnard, and M. Gabriel Ledos, and the work 
will, of course, extend over a term of several years. 

* ¥ 7 

Tue fourth volume of Mr. John Bigelow’s “ Retrospec- 
tions of an Active Life’’ is now ready for the press, while 
the manuscript of the fifth is approaching completion. It 
is expected that the volumes will throw some fresh light on 
the political and diplomatic history of the last thirty years. 
Our issue of March 12th, 1910, contained a review of the first 
three volumes. 

¥ * * 

A votume of poems by Mr. John Drinkwater will be 
published by Mr. Nutt some time in April. Its title is 
“Poems of Love and Birth,” and, in addition to poems that 
have appeared in our own columns and in other journals, it 
will contain several that have not previously been published. 

7 * * 


EncuisH medieval life is an attractive theme, and we are 
promised the results of a good deal of historical research in 
Dr. Abram’s “ English Life in the Later Middle Ages,” to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Routledge. It is occupied with 
such topics as social classes, family life, the position of 














women, education, amusements, fashion, and the unem- 
ployed. The period chosen is that between the Black 
Death and the end of the fifteenth century. 

_ * * 

SoutueEy’s letters, like the rest of his works, though 
with a good deal less reason, have fallen out of the 
notice of the general reader, and we are glad to see 
that a selection from them has just been added to 
Mr. Frowde’s series of ‘‘ The World’s Classics.’’ Mr. 
Maurice FitzGerald, who edits the little volume, claims 
that so far as style is concerned, they can have few 
superiors. This view finds support from Byron, who said 
that Southey’s prose was ‘‘ perfect,’’ and from Thackeray, 
who wrote: “ Southey’s politics are obsolete, and his poetry 
dead; but his private letters are worth piles of epics, and 
are sure to last among us as long as kind hearts like to 
sympathise with goodness and purity and love and upright 
life.’’ Yet the four or five thousand pages of Southey’s 
printed correspondence are now seldom consulted, and even 
the wide sweep of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s net does not include 
Southey, for none of his letters are to be found either in 
‘* The Gentlest Art ’’ or ‘‘ The Second Post.”’ 

+ - ~ 

Ir is not easy to find an adequate explanation for 
this general neglect. Perhaps it is due in part, as 
Mr. FitzGerald hints, to the harsh and vehement lan- 
guage in which Southey expressed himself when writing 
on religion or politics. “The ultra-servile sack- 
guzzling laureate,’’ to use the words of one of his 
satirists, was apt to make every question a moral question, 
and, as Southey himself admitted, ‘‘ to speak in the very gall 
of bitterness.’’ But the two hundred and sixty letters that 
Mr. FitzGerald has brought together have very little of this 
spirit. For the most part we see him in a genial aspect, 
generous in his estimate of others, full of sympathy and 
enthusiasm, patient in the face of bereavement, confident 
that he was one of the greatest writers of his time, 
yet free from any trace of self-conscious egotism. The 
great defect of the letters is that, though models of sim- 
plicity and directness, they have little of the quiet detach- 
ment that charms us in Cowper. Southey, as Leslie 
Stephen put it, had to squeeze in a letter between an epic 
ard a quarterly review, so that ‘‘ he goes to the point at 
once, like a good man of business, and cannot give the 
effect of leisurely and amused reflection.””’ Mr. FitzGerald’s 
little book gives us the best of Southey’s letters, and its 
editor has appended seme useful notes. Our only criticism 
is a regret at his decision not to restore the passages of the 
letters omitted by Cuthbert Southey and Warter. The time 
has surely come when even those ‘free and unguarded 
expressions ’’ might be made public. 

* * * 


Ir we exclude Boswell, the two writers who give us the 
best account of Johnson are Mrs. Thrale and Fanny Burney. 
Murphy has written an essay of some merit, and Hawkins, 
the author of the official biography, deserves to be remembered 
if only for Johnson’s description of him, preserved by 
Miss Burney, as ‘‘an excellent man at bottom; but, 
to be sure, he is penurious, and he is mean, and 
it must be owned he has a degree of brutality, and 
a tendency to savageness that cannot easily be de- 
fended.” But Fanny Burney has written the best supplement 
to Boswell, and when Dr. Birkbeck Hill was editing his 
“ Johnsonian Miscellanies,” he thought of including ex- 
tracts from her ‘“‘ Diary ’’ in that collection, and only re- 
frained because he thought the diary ‘‘ too excellent a piece 
of work to be hacked in pieces.’’ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s project 
has now been accomplished by Professor C. B. Tinker, of 
Yale University, whose ‘‘ Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney ”’ 
is published in this country by Mr. Melrose. It contains all 
the reminiscences of Johnson to be found in Fanny Burney’s 
works, together with some passages dealing with Boswell 
and Reynolds and other intimate friends of Johnson. When 
Boswell was writing his biography, he asked Miss Burney 
to give him some material which would show the whimsical 
and humorous side of Johnson’s character. “She was well 
able to do this,”’ says Professor Raleigh; “ but was thrifty 
and wise enough to keep what she had for her own use.”’ 
Professor Tinker’s book gives us, in connected form, the 
results of this thrift and wisdom, and it spares the reader the 
trouble of piecing together a number of scattered extracts. 
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A BURIED PAST. 


“Ruins of Desert Cathay: A Personal Narrative of Ex- 
plorations in Central Asia and Westernmost China.” 
By M. AUREL-STEIN. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 


Ir is not at the present moment possible to estimate the 
full importance of the remarkable archeological discoveries 
made in the highlands of Central Asia by Dr. Aurel Stein. 
His work may prove, indeed, to have a value beyond that 
of exhibiting a history of the countries to the north of 
India and Thibet and extending to the western confines of 
China, from the second and third centuries of the Christian 
era, and establishing the close connection which existed 
between this now little-known region of Asia and the Greek 
and Roman empires. The wonderful success of his explora- 
tions may induce others to dig deeper; for most of his 
‘‘ finds ’’ were obtained at depths of only a few feet in 
sandy desert soil, the dryness of which contributed to their 
almost perfect preservation; and there is strong reason 
for believing that a very much earlier human history lies 
buried beneath these comparatively recent records. 
Berosus, the learned priest of Babylon, tells us that 
there was originally in the land of Babylon a multitude of 
men of foreign race who had settled in Chaldea, and had 
come from some unknown region. Fortunately these people 
left a clue for their identification; the royal library of 
Nineveh contained tablets written in their language; and 
from two characteristics of their literature it has been in- 
ferred that these primitive colonisers of Babylon (known 
now as the Shumiro-Accadians) must have come from the 
neighborhood of the Altai, the great Siberian mountain 
range. The two features referred to are, firstly, that their 
written language contains no signs of, or references to, such 
tropical animals as are found in the warm countries which 
they invaded; and, secondly, that this language is well 
stocked with references to metals which are absent in 
Chaldea but abundant in the Altai region. It is, there- 
fore, possible that the earliest traces of civilised man are 
to be looked for in this very region where Dr. Stein has 
found such an abundance of literary and artistic treasures. 
The scene of his explorations may be described 
roughly as a rectangle, one side of which, 500 miles long, 
runs north and south, and the other, about 1,100 miles long, 
runs east and west along the northern part of Thibet, 
extending into China itself and reaching to a distance of 
about 600 miles from Peking. His work was continued 
for a space of two years and a half, and his marches covered 
a total of about ten thousand miles. The field of Dr. 
Stein’s operations was entered from the Afghan Pamirs 
by the special permission and active assistance of the Amir 
Habibullah; and his road took him through that very 
portion of Chitral which in the year 1895 was strongly hostile 
to Anglo-Indian visitors, and which was the scene of the 
massacre of the Sikh force of Ross, Edwardes, and Fowler. 
Great changes for the better had, however, taken place 
in all this region in the course of a few years; and at 
Kashgar, a little farther north, the explorer had practical 
evidence of the extent to which Chinese customs have become 
altered by the influence of western civilisation. Here he 
was well received and entertained by an amiable Chinese 
Mandarin whose native predilections had so far given way to 
Russian influence that his table was covered with a white 
table-cloth, and his guests (and himself) were supplied with 
clean, well-ironed napkins—albeit that white is the 
Chinese mourning color—as well as knives and forks, instead 
of the orthodox Chinese chop-sticks, which were used 
familiarly by all present. The chop-sticks were, indeed, 
in evidence; but they were unused, and placed upon the 
table merely out of deference to time-honored convention. 
It was here, at Kashgar, just inside the rectangle of his 
exploration, that Dr. Stein met and engaged as his secretary 
the Chinese ‘“‘ gentleman and true comrade,’’ whose learn- 
ing and skill in deciphering were subsequently of such 
immense assistance. At Yarkand he met another high 
Chinese official, friendly and enlightened, who was full of 
praise for the Japanese in their successful war with Russia, 
the issue of which he attributed to the sound manner in 





which the Japanese had devoted themselves to the study 
of the philosophy of Confucius. 

This account of the matter appears to have amused Dr. 
Stein, as it would probably amuse most of us; but the 
worthy Chinese gentleman may not have been, after all, 
far from the truth; for the Japanese won, not merely by 
long-range guns and repeating rifles, but by wonderful 
moral qualities and an almost superhuman conception of 
duty. 

It was, however, on reaching the next stage of his 
journey, the neighborhood of Khotan, that Dr. Stein’s real 
work of exploration began; and here, mixed with Chinese 
inscribed rolls and tablets, were found inscriptions in quite 
a different character, which was cursive and distinctly 
Indian. Not only here but in subsequent excavations the 
explorer was fortunate enough to find large rolls of paper 
inscribed on one side in Chinese character, which was easily 
translated, and on the other with various scripts, some 
recognised as Indian and others hitherto quite unknown. 
The presumption, in many of these instances, is that these 
scrolls are simply bilingual expressions of the same story, or 
official Government orders, and that the translation of the 
Chinese version will lead to the decipherment of the un- 
known writings—-just as the lucky accident of the triply 
inscribed Rosetta stone, one of whose inscriptions was in 
Greek, led to the deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Of written rolls, inscribed wooden slabs, and scripts of 
various kinds, Dr. Stein obtained throughout this explora- 
tion no fewer than 14,000 specimens which are now in the 
keeping of the British Museum, and which must for several 
years to come employ a large number of Oriental scholars. 
With regard to the age of these records, they are quite 
modern when compared with those of Babylon, Assyria, and 
Egypt; they may be taken as running from about the 
second or third century a.p. to the ninth. 

It will naturally occur to the reader to ask how such 
remains, and others to be described presently, came to exist 
in such sandy and barren desert country; and the answer 
is that in this part of the world inhabited and cultivated 
areas have no permanent form or location. Sands that 
perpetually shift, driven by fierce winds, change the courses 
of rivers and the positions of lakes, so that no settled abode 
of long continuance is possible. Some of Dr. Stein’s 
‘* finds ’’ were in houses or temples which gave evidence 
of gradual evacuation, while others were in places which 
gave unmistakable proof of hasty retreat, as from some 
sudden incursion of an invader. The remains indicated 
several successive occupations of this portion of Asia— 
Greco-Indian, Turkish, Thibetan, and Chinese at least— 
and among them were even implements of the Stone Age, 
such as axe-heads, arrow-heads, and flint knife-blades ; but 
how near in time these neolithic remains approach to the 
historical period is a question to which at present an answer 
is impossible. 

Over and above the rich collection of inscribed wooden 
tablets, of scrolls, and paper manuscripts, Dr. Stein came 
upon discoveries of another kind. In the neighborhood 
of Lop-nor, which is situated not far from the eastern 
boundary of the rectangle of his explorations, he discovered 
in the ruins of Buddhist temples some of the most remark- 
able specimens of sculptures and colored frescoes that have 
ever been brought to light. On the plaster of the walls 
were painted scenes, some purely religious and some entirely 
secular in subject, which indicated an unmistakable Greek 
connection. Here were representations of Eros and of 
Hermes, tegether with beautifully-painted winged-angels, 
whose features were a compound of the Grecian and the 
Indian, without the slightest resemblance to what we know 
as Thibetan, Mongolian, or Chinese. These were found 
in great abundance thus close to the borders of China, and 
their excellence was such that they could not possibly have 
originated either in the time of Thibetan occupation or in 
that of the Chinese immediately preceding: ‘‘ as well,” 
to quote Dr. Stein, ‘‘ might we look for the decorators of 
Pompeian villas among those who ministered to Theodoric’s 
Goths.’’ Even these precious figures on plaster are in the 
British Museum; and it can be well imagined that the 
detachment of the plaster from the walls without breakage 
was a matter requiring elaborate device and great patience. 
Something was, of course, effected by photography for the 
preservation of these pictures, in case of fracture in removal 
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or transit; but let us try to imagine ourselves exposing 
photographic plates in very badly-lighted nooks and crannies 
and in crouching and cramped positions, and we may be 
able to appreciate some of Dr. Stein’s difficulties. The 
early relations of Christianity and Buddhism have furnished 
matter for discussion and historical research; and these 
remarkable figures of winged-angels suggest the influence 
of some early Christian Church, but not with absolute 
certainty; for, long before the rise of Christianity, the 
idea of winged celestial messengers had made its way into 
ancient Iran and other countries of western Asia. 

The discoveries in the Lop-nor district are related at 
great length and depicted in drawings, beautifully executed 
and almost too numerous to count. The next step took Dr. 
Stein to the extreme eastern limit of his explorations, Tun- 
Huang, on the borders of China; and here he visited the 
site of. the ‘‘ Thousand Buddhas.’’ Here, again, in the 
richly decorated rock temples, he came upon frescoes and 
stucco sculptures, and also on a great treasure of ancient 
manuscripts which had lain hidden in a state of perfect 
preservation in a walled-up rock chapel for nearly nine 
hundred years. 

The whole story is a fascinating one, a great monument 
to the intrepid explorer, and one which, although we cannot 
yet gauge its full results, goes a long way to filling up 
some of the gaps of human history. 





BACH AND PROGRAMME MUSIC. 


“J. 8. Bach.” By ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Ph.D. With a Pre- 


face by C. M. Wipor. Translated by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 


On the biographical and purely musical sides, the Bach 
literature is mostly summed up in the works of Spitta and 
Sir Hubert Parry. Both these, however, were greatly defi- 
cient on the esthetic side. Dr. Schweitzer, it is true, adds 
a good deal to our technical knowledge of Bach’s music, and 
of that of his epoch, and throws a thousand new lights here 
and there upon the spirit of it. He comes doubly and trebly 
equipped to the study of Bach as a church composer; for 
besides being an accomplished musician himself, he has a theo- 
logian’s and philosopher’s acquaintance with the spiritual 
record of Germany since the sixteenth century ; and he makes 
clear many a stage in the evolution of Bach’s forms that had 
hitherto been somewhat obscure. But excellent and wide- 
reaching as all Dr. Schweitzer’s work is on these lines, the 
main interest of it centres in the esthetic discussions of 
the second volume. Here, as in André Pirro’s “ L’Esthétique 
de J. S. Bach” (Paris, 1907), we have laid bare to us certain 
fundamental qualities of the composer’s mind of which the 
older criticism took hardly any account; there is not a hint 
of them even in Sir Hubert Parry’s work, though when this 
was published, both Pirro’s book and Schweitzer’s had been 
accessible for some time. It may be put briefly that the 
new Bach is seen to be in his proper place among the poetic 
rather than among the abstract musicians. The profound 
humanity of his music has, of course, been recognised by 
everyone during, at any rate, the past half-century. What 
escaped the notice of critics, historians, and editors was the 
extent to which his musical thought was stimulated and 
controlled by external images—what the older and more 
priggish school of sstheticians solemnly called “non- 
musical influences,’’ It is now placed beyond dispute that 
he was addicted, even to excess, to poetic symbolism and to 
pictorialism in music—that he is in the same boat, that is 
to say, with Strauss and the “modern” school of poetic 
descriptive musicians, and seas apart from a purely non- 
descriptive musician of the type that certain people see in 
Brahms—whether rightly or not is another matter. Dr. 
Schweitzer proves this to the hilt by hundreds of musical 
quotations, and he shows how the persistent pictorialism of 
Bach causes him to use the same type of phrase so fre- 
quently for the same emotion or the same picture that we 
are justified in speaking of it as a kind of “ motive,” ‘the 
motive of grief, of joy, of terror, of walking, of water flowing, 
and so on. It is not difficult to fasten upon one or two cases 
in which a phrase that superficially resembles a familiar 
motive is arbitrarily called by that title by Dr. Schweitzer ; 
but a few errors of this kind no more affect the thesis as a 





whole than a couple of shots that miss the target invalidate 
the ninety-eight that have reached it. And when once the 
general thesis is accepted, as it is bound to be by all un- 
prejudiced readers, some of the current views upon musical 
esthetics will have to be considerably modified. 

To any impartial mind, the controversy over the right 
and the wrong of absolute and poetic music (using the latter 
term in its broadest sense) is a trifle absurd. The sane view 
of the position is that each is excellent in its own way. The 
whole trouble has arisen through the efforts of a certain 
school of estheticians, imperfectly endowed with one kind 
of musical imagination, to make it appear that only the 
other kind—their kind—is legitimate. This kind of theor- 
ising became very plentiful shortly after the middle of the 
nineteenth century on the part of a number of people who 
did not like Wagner and Liszt, and could not understand 
their aims. These good people—Hanslick and the rest of 
them—honestly thought they were deducing an esthetic of 
music from music itself; in reality, they were merely 
giving the air of a philosophical argument to an enumera- 
tion of the characteristics of their own particular palates— 
making music in their own image. As Dr. Schweitzer points 
out, these “absolutists” wanted some giant behind whom 
to fight; so they seized upon Bach. They could not, it is 
true, help noticing that Bach, at times, was drastically 
descriptive ; but they took care to see as little of this kind 
of thing as possible, to avoid pushing their inquiries too 
far in that direction, and to pooh-pooh the indisputable 
instances of it with the remark that they were simply 
“quaint.’’ This decidedly “quaint” trick of burying your 
head in the sand and imagining that that blots out the 
object from the vision of other people will be found not 
only in Spitta’s book but in Sir Hubert Parry’s. Spitta 
was even driven to the desperate device of arguing that when 
a descriptive musical phrase in Bach coincided with a 
descriptive verbal phrase in the text, the association was 
mostly merely accidental! Dr. Schweitzer has the easiest 
of tasks in showing the absurdity of that theory ; and anyone 
who will read simply his chapter on the “ Matthew Passion,” 
or Dr. Alfred Heuss’s copious book on the same work, will 
see at once how packed with realism Bach’s music is here ; 
and what happens here is only a hint of what occurs in the 
two-hundred-odd other vocal works of his. 

The fact, then, has to be recognised that Bach’s mind, 
during the greater part of its activity, moved along the 
lines of symbolic and descriptive music rather than along 
those of abstract music; for it is evident now that not only 
the vocal but a number of the instrumental works are poetic 
or pictorial in conception. The bearing of this upon modern 
resthetics has been naively misconceived by some of the 
English reviewers of Dr. Schweitzer’s book. One or two of 
them take refuge in the remark that in his realism Bach 
was only the child of his age. This is only partly true ; for, 
while certain of Bach’s realistic images can be paralleled 
in the work of other composers of his own and the pre- 
ceding generation, not one of them uses description with 
anything like his scope or his relentless persistence, and 
not one of them has any intuition of the profoundly poetic 
symbolism with which he fills a number of his purely 
instrumental works. Moreover, if Bach was not alone in 
looking at music as he did, one would imagine that this 
was further evidence that the descriptive tendency in music 
is something more than a mere aberration, a deflection from 
the straight line of “ pure’’ music. We can hardly call a 
particular organ a freak if it is seen to occur in something 
like three-fourths of the human race! Other writers argue 
that Bach’s realism was the part of his work that is least 
interesting for us to-day, which is far too sweeping a state- 
ment, and that we should be erring grievously by slavishly 
imitating it. That is true, but it misses the real point. No 
one in his senses would advocate mere realism for realism’s 
sake. It is a dangerous game to play, as some of Strauss’s 
latest experiments show. 

The essential thing is not the success or non- 
success of Bach in suggesting this or that external 
phenomenon in music, but the attitude of mind towards 
the outer world that is revealed in the attempt. The 
old fiction of the separation of music and outward suggestion 
must go by the board. It is evident that it was never 
recognised in vocal music, for the songs of Schubert, for 
example, are full of translations of visual and other images 
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into tone. If this kind of interpretation of the outer universe 
is legitimate in music that is printed along with words, it 
is surely equally legitimate in music that has the words 
printed at the head of it. What difference does it make 
to the working of the hearer’s imagination whether he 
learns that a certain phrase is meant to suggest a ride in 
the night from seeing the ride described in the poem (as 
in Schubert’s “ Erl-King’”’), or from reading a summary of 
the poetic purpose of the work at the head of the score or 
in a programme? When we listen to the “Erl-King” in 
the pianoforte arrangement alone, our imagination filling in 
the pictorial details from memory of the poem, in what 
respect does its working differ from what goes on when 
we listen to “ Till Eulenspiegel ” after having learned from 
the programme analysis the poetic basis of the work? Admit 
the song, as Sidney Lanier long ago pointed out, and you 
cannot logically exclude programme music. The value of the 
new discoveries with regard to Bach is ultimately this— 
that they give the support of the greatest name of all to the 
modern composers who have contended, in the face of the 
niggling criticism of the pettier kind of esthetician, that 
poetic or descriptive music is inherently as worthy as any 
other. What we have to do is not to give musical repre- 
sentations of serpents, and so on, merely because Bach wrote 
such things, but to avoid forcing, as even he sometimes did, 
the realism beyond the bounds of musical beauty or interest, 
to keep it in its due place in the picture without being in 
the least ashamed of it when it is esthetically justifiable, 
and to learn how to pursue a purely poetic sequence of 
musical ideas with impeccable logic throughout a long 
symphonic work. Here again Bach’s practice comes to our 
assistance. Writers of programme music have always con- 
tended, and rightly, that the forms of abstract music were 
not always valid for it, and that many a stroke that would 
be inexplicable as a passage of music pure and simple would 
be seen to be justified when the hearer had the clue to the 
poetic idea of the composer. We now see that many things 
in Bach that were at one time incomprehensible tell us their 
full story when we know the poetic or descriptive lines upon 
which he was working. M. Widor, in his preface to the 
present volumes, tells how he had been puzzled for years 
over some of the apparent caprices and failures of logic in 
the tissue of the organ chorale preludes, and how light upon 
them came to him for the first time when Dr. Schweitzer 
showed the changes in their fabric to be motived by the 
words of the hymns, which Bach had in his mind at the 
time of composition. 

How many of us have had a similar experience, not 
only with Bach, but with other composers! It is along these 
lines of the elucidation of modern problems of expression and 
form that we must apply the fascinating results of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s researches. 





THE HERO OF HOLLAND. 


‘William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and the Revolt of 
the Netherlands.” By RutTH Putnam. “Heroes of the 
Nations” Series. (Putnam. 5s. net.) 


Miss Rutu Putnam’s ‘‘ William the Silent,’’ published 
sixteen years ago, is already one of the accepted authorities 
on the period of which she writes. The present volume is 
a new version of the former work, much condensed to 
bring it within the limits of the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations ”’ 
Series, and with some new material added. The result is 
a very workmanlike and compact history of the freeing 
of the Netherlands from the Spanish yoke, vivified in a 
very interesting way by extracts from letters and contem- 
porary documents, and by reproductions of portraits of the 
principal actors in the drama. 

Such a series as this bears in its title at once its 
recommendation from the popular point of view and its 
condemnation from the critical one. For the young student 
of history, it is of the utmost value to have a period lit 
up by the vivid picture of some one heroic figure; and 
yet, as each country and each important epoch must be 
represented, there is some temptation to press into the 
heroic notable persons not, strictly speaking, heroic in 
character. William the Silent, statesman and opportunist, 
in spite of the deep debt of gratitude owed to him by the 





Netherlands, is not altogether a heroic character. In 
religion, as in politics, he chose the safe way and the wise 
way, not the heroic way. And where the heroic touch 
is wanting, a record of this kind is apt to become a list of 
battles, on the one hand, and of marriages and family com- 
plications on the other. In these days, when our chief desire 
is to know something about the ‘“‘ common people’ of 
any period in which we are interested, this is a discredited 
form of history. A few extracts from letters of the time, 
giving an account of the peasantry, of how they lived and 
suffered during those ceaseless wars, of the levying of troops 
and the looting of produce, would have added greatly to 
the value of this work. As it is, the country people, 
and the burghers in the towns, and even the soldiers them- 
selves, appear as no more than pawns in the game. Yet, 
since the political and religious setting of the story are 
taken for granted, some space for these might have been 
spared from trivial family details. 

The perfect monograph is, in brief, a footnote to history. 
It is the convenient half-way house for the student who 
desires to go beyond the beaten track, and who yet has not 
the opportunity for consulting either original documents 
or standard works in other tongues. It must be accurate, 
and it must give references to all the authorities quoted. 
But above and beyond those material necessities, it must 
infect the reader with enthusiasm; it must infuse into the 
dry bones of the collected material the spirit of romance. 
It must have something of the quality which makes the 
great Garibaldi epic of Mr. Trevelyan a work of creative 
genius—the quality which separates such work from the 
hundreds of well-made books and gives it a place among 
the living forces in literature. 

It may be conceded at once that Miss Putnam’s bio- 
graphy fulfils every requirement but the one; it misses 
the heroic touch. The extracts, the references, the index, 
all are excellent, but the portrait of the central figure 
leaves us unmoved. It is more remote and much less clear 
than some of the minor characters. It is possible that in 
condensing the material some of the life has gone out of 
the original picture. As has been said already, the extracts 
from letters give actuality to the account of William’s 
family relations; two of his brothers, Louis and John, 
stand out strongly. There is a painful and realistic picture 
of his marriage with the unhappy and ill-fated Anne of 
Saxony; and a very charming and sympathetic one of his 
marriage with his third wife, Charlotte of Bourbon. It 
is in the drawing of William himself that the vivid touches 
are missing. Miss Putnam deplores the necessity for keep- 
ing the title ‘‘ William the Silent,’’ yet here is just one of 
the picturesque legends of which every teacher of history 
knows the value. And the winning and keeping of such 
a name by the astute and plausible statesman is a salient 
fact about his character. 

This is not the only case in which a picturesque oppor- 
tunity is directly missed. The relief of Leiden is one of 
the most thrilling and extraordinary events in the whole 
struggle. The invasion of the Spanish camps by the waters, 
and the slow on-coming of the fleet with the rising tide, form 
as romantic an episode as the wooden horse at the siege of 
Troy. And it is an evidence of William’s originality as 
a general. Yet Miss Putnam breaks her narrative to give 
a long account, interesting in itself, of William’s illness and 
the treatment resorted to by his various physicians. We 
read of cupping and potions and plasters on the stomach, 
and meantime the burghers in Leiden’ are starving and 
desperate. We wait through pages of that illness for the 
cutting of the dykes with nearly the same impatience as 
the invalid himself must have felt. And the story, when at 
last it comes, is told without emotion. There is the same 
absence of artistry in the account of William’s assassination. 
Here, surely, is a natural climax, and it is with something 
of a shock that we read, a page further on, that he was 
of average height, and that he wore a little cap because 
his hair had grown thin. It is by such errors of taste 
that the effect of some really good work is lost. 

For the rest, there is a useful bibliography as well as 
an index, and a map of the Netherlands in 1550. And there 
are reproductions of about thirty typical coins and medals 
of the period. References to the authorities quoted are 


carefully given in footnotes, and the date is given at the 
head of each page. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


Spring Announcements 


SERVICE MEMORIES IN FOUR CON- 
TINENTS 
By Surgeon-General Sir A. D. HOME, V.C., K.C.B. With 
Portrait. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. (March. 
THE PACIFICATION OF BURMA 
By Str CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.1., Chief Com- 
missioner of Burma, 1887-1890. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 16s. net. [March 6. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE YUKON 
By the Hon. STRATFORD TOLLEMACHE. With 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLHOOD OF CLARA 
SCHUMANN 
CLARA WIECK AND HER TIME. 
By FLORENCE MAY, author of “ The Life of Johannes 
Brahms.” With Portrait. 1 vol. 128. 6d. net. 
OXFORD MOUNTAINEERING ESSAYS 
Edited by ARNOLD LUNN, with contributions by various 
writers. 65s. net. [March 12. 
CURRENT POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
WITH PROS AND CONS. 
By Sip J. D. REES, K.C.LE., author of “The Real 
India,” &c. 5s. net. 
MONETARY ECONOMICS 
By W. W. CARLILE, author of “ Economic Method and 
Economic Fallacies,” &. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 
FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, author of “ Thucydides Mythistoricus.” 





10s. 6d. net. (March. 
THE MINISTRY OF POLL POORMAN 
By Lt.-Col. PEDDER. 6s. (March. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN 
By HARRY GRAHAM, author of “ Ruthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes,” ‘‘ The Bolster Book,” &c. Illustrated 
by LEWIS BAUMER. 6s. 

FATHER WILLIAM 
By 8S. L. BENSUSAN, author of ‘‘A Countryside 
Chronicle,” &c. With Illustrations. 65s. net. 


THE ‘SEVEN AGAINST THEBES’ OF 
AESCHYLUS. Rendered into English Verse 
By EDWIN BEVAN. 2s. net. 


MODERN THEORIES OF DIET 
And Their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. 
By ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H., author of “ The 
Laws of Life and Health,” &. 7s. 6d. net. 


SMOKE: A Study of Town Air 
By ~ J. B. COHEN, F.R.S., and A. G. RUSTON, 
B.Sc. With Illustrations. 6s. net. (March. 


THEOLOGY 
THE PARTING OF THE ROADS 


Studies in the Development of Judaism and Early 
Christianity. 

By Members of Jesus College, Cambridge, with an intro- 

duction by W. R. INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Edited 

by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., Fellow and Dean of 

the College. 10s. 6d. net. [March 12. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN 
MIND 
A Contribution to Religious Unity and Progress. 
With a Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. 
By MALCOLM QUIN, author of “‘ Notes on a Progressive 
Catholicism,” &. 7s. 6d. net. 
JESUS SALVATOR MUNDI 
Some Lenten Thoughts on Saivation. 
By the Rev. J. H. BEIBITZ, late Vice- “ ‘eee of the 
Theological College, Litchfield. 2s. 6d. n 
THE SAINTS’ APPEAL 
By the Rev. 8S. A. ALEXANDER, Canon and Treasurer of 
St. Paul’s. 2s. net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SYNOP-. 
TiC PROBLEM 
By the Rev. ERIC REDE BUCKLEY, Vicar of Burley-in- 
Wharfedale. 6s. net. ‘ 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By the Rev. H. C. 0. LANCHESTER. _2s. 6d. net. 
New and Cheaper Edition 
ACROSS THE BRIDGES 
A Study of Social Life in South London 


By ALEXANDER PATERSON. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. 


LONDON : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, MADDOX STREET, W. 





























A study of the English village of to-day. 


Change in the Village. 


By GEORGE BOURNE. 


Author of ‘‘ The Bettesworth Book”; Memoirs of a 


Surrey Labourer.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Postage 4d. Just 
published. 








EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ CENSORED PLAY. 


The Secret Woman. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net ; postage, 3d. ; 
ses published. 








“JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY 
The Pigeon. 


Cloth. 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net ; postage, 3d. 








Three Clever Novels by New Writers. 
Duckworth & Co. have pleasure in 
introducing three new novelists, 


Janet Dodge, 
Arthur H. Holmes, 
A. B. Le Sage. 


** Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have a flair for dis- 
covering talent. When the ublish a novel by a 


new writer a reader knows it will be a ‘serious’ 
work,’’—-MANCHESTéiR GUARDIAN, 


Tony Unregenerate. By Janet Dodge. 


A novel of Italy, Art, and Music. 


Twinkle, By Arthur H. Holmes. 


A thoughtful novel of English country life. 


In The West Wind. By A. B. Le Sage. 


A Cornish Story. 








‘‘A remarkable first novel.”— 
Manchester Guaraian, 


At all Libraries and Bookstalls. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


JOHN TRAVERS’ NEW NOVEL. 
In the World of Bewilderment 


An Angle-Indian Tale. By the Author of ‘Sahib 
Log.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 








RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 
The Man Who Could Not Lose, 


Stories by the Author of ‘ Soldiers of Fortune.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





WILLIAM ScoTT PALMER’ S NEW BOOK. 


From the Forest, 


By the Author of ‘* Pilgrim Man.” 


This is the latest addition to that notable series of 
thoughtful volumes, ‘‘The Roadmender Series” ; books 
of mystical tendency, expressing a deep feeling for’ nature 
and the value of simplicity in living. F’cap 8vo, with 
decorative end papers. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 














A BOOK FOR WAYFARERS. 


Vagrom Men. 


By A. T. STORY. 


Just published, A new volume in the very popular 
“‘ Roadmender Series ” uniform with theabove. F'cap 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 





DUCKWORTH @6& CoO., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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DICKENS AND THE AMERICANS. 


“Charles Dickens in America.” 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Here is a book for the Dickens Centenary which will be 
read with interest, but with mixed feelings, since it is 
not altogether favorable or complimentary to the personality 
of the famous author. It consists of a portentous number 
of extracts recovered from the files of American newspapers, 
from Forster’s ‘‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens,’’ from Philip 
Hone’s “ Diary,” and from a few other sources not previously 
published. With the exception of a report of the Press 
dinner given to Dickens at Delmonico’s at the termination 
of his second visit in 1868, all the passages relate to the 
first visit of 1842, and they have been arranged so as to 
form a consecutive narrative of the events of that tour and 
to give a complete impression of his amazingly enthusiastic 
reception by the American Press and people. But they 
have—although Mr. Wilkins does not depart from an 
attitude of strict impartiality—an ulterior purpose. They 
are designed to show that Dickens’s strictures on American 
institutions in 1842 were undiscriminating and over-severe. 
Says Tony Weller to Sam, in ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ ‘‘ Have a passage 
taken ready for ’Merrika ‘ and then let him 
come back and write a book about the ’Merrikans, as’ll pay 
his expenses and more, if he blows ’em up enough.”’ Mr. 
Wilkins does not sugges‘. that Dickens followed his hero’s 
advice with any sordid pecuniary motive, but he does 
suggest that he followed the advice without sufficient 


By W. CLYDE WILKINS. 


justification. 
What were the circumstances? Between the first and 
second visits, ‘‘ American Notes’”’ and ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 


wit ’’ appeared. Both books gave considerable offence to 
a section of the American public by their reflections upon 
American manners. Dickens was accused of gross in- 
gratitude towards a people who had loaded him with 
receptions, dinners, and pretty speeches. Mr. Wilkins 
advances the theory that his pen was “soured” by an un- 
fortunate speculation in an American bubble scheme: the 
Cairo City and Canal Company, the dismal ‘‘ Eden”’ so 
graphically described in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ It is also 
suggested that he was embittered by his failure to secure 
the efficient co-operation of American men of letters in his 
efforts to secure international copyright, and that his 
vanity was seriously offended by the personalities of certain 
journals. There is, of course, something to be said in 
support of every one of these explanations of Dickens’s 
attitude; the only question is whether the additional 
‘“‘ evidence ’’ that Mr. Wilkins has collected was sufficient 
to justify the resuscitation of an old controversy, and as this 
evidence mostly consists of individual opinions on matters of 
trivial importance, we are disposed to think it was not. By 
the time of the famous dinner at Delmonico’s, all had, 
apparently, been forgiven, if not forgotten, if we may judge 
from the speeches on that occasion; and we see no object 
in reiterating statements which, if they suggest the little 
weaknesses of a big man, emphasise the—even at that time 
—hopeless vulgarity of third-rate American journalism, 
and recall more serious abuses, such as the slavery system, 
which angered Dickens’s soul. 

Controversy apart, however, the book is full of enjoyable 
reminiscences of distinguished Americans whom Dickens 
met, and contains many an interesting identification of 
Dickens’s characters and places with their actual American 
prototypes. All the cultured world of the States fore- 
gathered to do honor to the thirty-year-old author of 
‘* Pickwick,’’ when he landed in 1842; the list could fill 
acolumn. Oliver Wendell Holmes, J. R. Lowell, Richard 
Henry Dana, William Wetmore Story, Philip Hone, the 
banker and diarist, Professor Felton, ‘‘ the heartiest of 
Greek professors,’ Washington Irving, Horace Greeley, 
President Tyler; these and many another figure on com- 
mittees of dinners, as private hosts, or as participants in 
the flood of post-prandial oratory, all of it charged with 
Dickensian allusions—that was the order of the day. Of 
various “‘ identifications ’’ it is impossible to write otherwise 
than briefly. Readers of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit”’ will 
remember the very public “ Lévée”’ which Captain Kedgick, 
the landlord of the hotel where Martin and Mark Tapley 
were staying, insisted on being held on the strength of 





Martin’s becoming a property-owner in Eden. This was 
a personal experience undergone by Dickens in Philadelphia, 
at the United States Hotel, of which a certain Colonel 
Florence was landlord. Who will forget the handshaking 
as described in ‘‘ Chuzzlewit ’’? 


“One after another, one after another, dozen after dozen, 
score after score, more, more, more, up they came: all shaking 
hands with Martin. Such varieties of hands, the thick, the 
thin, the short, the long, the fat, the lean, the coarse, the fine; 
such differences of temperature, the hot, the cold, the dry, the 
moist, the flabby; such diversities of grasp, the tight, the loose, 
the short-lived, and the lingering and ever and anon 
the Captain’s voice was heard above the crowd. o « "Om 
gentlemen, you that have been introduced to Mr. Chuzzlewit, 
will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? ’ . Regard- 
less of the Captain’s cries, they didn’t clear at all, but stood 
there, bolt upright and staring.” 


One could picture the same scene readily from the com- 
paratively colorless account in the local press, given by 
Mr. Wilkins, of the two hours’ martyrdom which followed 
Dickens’s consenting to receive a ‘‘ few friends’”’ of 
Colonel Florence. It is but fair, however, to state that 
he was almost as badly mobbed at a presidential levée in 
Washington. 

Another interesting identification is that of ‘‘ Dr. 
Crocus,’’ of the ‘‘ American Notes,’’ with an adventurer 
called Dr. Angus Melrose, who was an itinerant lecturer on 
phrenology. A certain Dr. J. F. Snyder thinks that the 
grandiloquent references by this worthy to the “ free’”’ 
institutions of the States were ironical, and that he meant 
to express his contempt for those institutions ; that the refer- 
ences were, in fact, a delicate species of American bluff, 
which Dickens, ‘‘ with proverbial English obtuseness of 
perception,”’ failed to see through. Nothing, however, is 
adduced that supports this engaging theory of Dickens’s 
‘** obtuseness.’’ In ‘‘ American Notes ’’ we have a descrip- 
tion of the Kentucky giant, Porter. Mr. Wilkins here 
identifies this individual with a man of the same name, 
and gives us not only Dickens’s opinion of Porter, but— 
what is more piquant—Porter’s opinion of Dickens. Many 
of the hotels at which Dickens stayed are mentioned in 
‘* American Notes,’’ and we have these, and others that 
are identifiable, more or less fully described, the description 
in many cases being aided by plates from contemporary 
engravings. On the whole, therefore, the book, in spite 
of its early disposition to censure, contains a good deal that 
no Dickens-lover would care to miss. 





THE PURSUIT OF ADVENTURE. 
“ Cynthia-of-the-Minute.” (Richards. 
6s. ) 
“wo Worlds.” By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. HAGGARD. 


(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
“Dead Men's Bells.” 


By Louis J. VANCE. 


By FREDERICK NIVEN. (Secker. 6s.) 


“The Children’s Bread.” By MAupE LitTLe. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 

“The Shape of the World.” By Evetyn Sr. LEGER. 
(Putnam. 6s.) 

‘Summer Stories.” By OLiver W. F. Lopce. (Cornish. 


10s. net.) 


For some reason or other, perhaps because most of us, while 
resenting any implication of old age, are sensitively anxious 
to be thought grown-up, the story of adventure is usually 
consigned by tradition to the library of the boy. Stevenson 
and, after him, Mr. John Masefield have done much to break 
down the tradition by making of the so-called boy’s book 
a literary accomplishment. Anybody may be caught reading 
“Catriona”’ or “ Martin Hyde” and still pass for a grown- 
up person, because in both the writers have assumed that 
the desire to get away from the dull business of everyday 
life belongs to no age in particular. Their influence has 


spread to the novel, and a new school of fiction is springing 
up, in which adventure is brought to our very door; and 
novels which cannot properly be described as romances, 
because their setting and their heroes and heroines belong 
to the world of to-day, are yet distinguished by an element 
of strangeness, something a little out of the picture, that 
makes an appeal to the eternal spirit of adventure. 
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A WORD OF WARNING 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD. . . 


GUY THORNE’S 
New Strong Story, 


THE DRUNKARD cs. 


By the Author of ‘‘ When it was Dark.’’ 


The World says:—‘‘ There is not a dull page in the 
book, although its purpose is to preach the gospel of pre- 
disposition, reversion, and heredity. We find it clever, 
effective, important, and possessing much literary charm. 
It is true that the grim power of the narrative—its out- 
spoken, uncompromising realism—makes it painful reading, 
but the author knows the artistic value of restraint, and 
never disgusts us.’ 


THE DRUNKARD 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
A Thrilling Story by the Author of “ Patcola.”’ 


AND THE STARS FOUCKT 
By ENA EITZGERALD. 


**She has develo yped that kind of love story which fascinates and 
vever wearies.”— Western Mail. 


MICHAEL KAYE’S New Romance, 


THE HONOUR OF BAYARD 


By the Author of ‘The Cardinal’s Past,” &.  —__ 
WILLIAM CAINE’S Humorous Story, 6s, 
OLD ENOUCH TO KNOW BETTER 
____———_séBBy the Author of “‘ Boom.” 
RATHMELL | WILSON’S New Novel, 


CRIMSON WINGS 


_____————s«éBBy the Author of “ Re-birth,” &e. _ 4 
GUY RAWLENCE’S New Novel, 6s. 
A COMEDY OF HONOUR 

By the Author of “The Romantic Road.” 
HARRIS BURLAND’S New Novel, 6s. 
LORD OF IRONCRAY 
By the Author of “The Financier,” — &e. 


The Story of the Successful Musical Play at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 


THE MOUSME 
By MICHAEL KAYE. 3s. 6d. 


A Cheap Edition “ THE MOUSME is also issued at 
_ One Shilling net. 


A New Work by the Author of “ Seen end Uncen” 


THE COPING STONE 


By E. KATHARINE BATES. 
__Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. _6d. 


The Very Latest and | Up-to-Date 
DANCE MUSIC. 


PLAYED AT ALL THE LEADING RESTAURANTS, 
LONDON THEATRES, AND SMART DANCES. 


THAIS WALTZ 
(Dedicated to Miss Constance Collier), 
By E. Gromweli Knox. 


THE GLAD EYE TWO STEP. 
By Ernest Bucalossi. 
MIMOSA WALTZ. 
By Alfred Margis. 
PASSIONATA WALTZ. 

By P. Codini. 
LOVESEEKERS’ WALTZ. 
By Edward Hesse 
(Composer of “ My Lady Dainty,” &c.) 

At all Music Sellers, 2s. each net. 
SEND FOR LIST OF (Dept. N.) 


GREENING’S POPULAR CLASSICAL MUSIC 
GREENING & CO., LTD., 91, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


























Messrs, STEPHEN SWIFT & 00.4 


beg to announce immediate publica- 
tion of the following important works. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSIC. 


HENRI BERGSON. Authorised Translation by T. E. 
HULME. 2s. 6d. 




















A WICHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 
By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated with Preface and 
Appendix by ARTHUR RANSOME. 
This important work by Remy de Gourmont appears in 
English for the first time. It has been translated into every 
other European language. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOCY. 


By ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each net. 


TRIPOLI AND YOUNG {TALY. 


By CHARLES LAPWORTH and HELEN ZIMMERN. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The highest authorities in Italy have heartily assisted the 
authors in their task of drawing up a reliable account of the 
inner history of the Tripoli My ma and of vindicating Italy 
from the n the many — false accusations levelled against her. 








The rate long: “lost e episodes to the famous Oriental tale have at 
last been discovered by Mr. Lewis Melville among the Beckford 
papers at Hamilton Palace. 


THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translated by Sir FRANK T. 
MARZIALS, with an Introduction by Mr. LEWIS MEL- 
VILLE, and including the original French. Medium 68vo, 
cloth, ‘21s. net. 


SOME OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


___By DOROTHY SENIOR. . Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LEAVES OF PROSE. 
INTERLEAVED WITH VERSE. 
By ANNIE MATHESON. Crown 6vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


LONDON WINDOWS. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By ETHEL TALBOT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S END. 


AND TWO OTHER IRISH PLAYS. 
By CONAL O’RIORDAN (Norreys Connell). Crown 6vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KING: A Tragedy. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


IMAGINARY SPEECHES. 


AND OTHER PARODIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
By JACK COLLINGS SQUIRE. Crown €@vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
“  . , Should be in the library of every politician who has 
@ sense of humour.’ '—Glasgow Herald. 
“It denotes the arrival of a welcome addition to the ranks 
of our humorous writers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In their “ Social and Political Series” 


IRISH HOME RULE. 


THE LAST PHASE. 
By 8. G. HOBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. _ 


FICTION. 
AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. 


By COUNTESS RUSSELL, Author of “Five Women and a 
Caravan.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY ERMYNTRUDE & THE PLUMBER. 


By PERCY FENDALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SUPERMAN IN BEING. 


By LITCHFIELD WOODS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


1st Edition, December, 1911. 2nd Edition, January, 1912. 
3rd Edition, February, 1912. 4th Edition, February, 1912. 
5th Edition, February, 1912. 6th Edition in the press. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL. 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. With a Preface by 
_._JOHN MASEFIELD. 6s. 

‘TF real service to humanity. It ought to be in the 
hands of every priest, clergyman, and minister of the English- 
speaking race, and of every politician as well.”"—CLEMENT K. 
SHorteR in the Sphere. 

“A relentless and terrible wa 1” of what has been called 
‘the white slave traffic.’ . ° is both painful and power- 
= Mr. Kauffman’s handling aime no unnecessary offence.” — 

tm 

a The kind of book that moves one to action, and may prove, 
like one or two famous novels before it, to be the inspiration 
of a great crusade.’ "—Morning |! Post. 


1st Edition, December, 1911. 2nd Edition, January, 1912. 


IN A GERMAN PENSION. 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6s. 
“We have seldom read more vivid sketches with so great an 
economy of words.”—Morning Post. 
.. Undoubted originality of style and substance.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 
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In “ Cynthia-of-the-Minute,” this element of strangeness 
is frank adventure. Nothing could well be less sensational 
than the opening chapter, the scene of which is laid in an 
unimportant French restaurant in New York. It intro- 
duces us, however, to three of the people who are almost 
immediately to be plunged into plots and perils worthy of 
an Elizabethan environment. There is George O. Rhode, 
nicknamed alternately the Red Man and the Crimson 
Rambler, who is quite an impressive villain until he fades 
into a virtuous insignificance beside his own accomplices. 
There is Bruce Crittenden, the handsome hero, once a 
successful playwright, now reduced, through a bad marriage, 
to lunching at Suzanne’s, but still young enough to be called 
“the boy”; and there is Cynthia herself, out of work and 
beautiful. They have never spoken to one another before, 
but within twenty-four hours of the opening of the story all 
three find themselves on an old cargo-boat, bound for an 
unknown destination. After that the adventures begin ; and 
they are first-rate adventures which lose none of their thrill 
because the innocent people involved in them—Crittenden, 
Cynthia, and a delightful retired dressmaker, 
Savaran—might, with luck, be encountered any day in New 
York or elsewhere. Madame Savaran is the best-drawn 
character in the book. 


** She had got rid of poverty, she had got rid of her worth- 
less husband, she had got rid of the harness of affairs, she 
had got rid of that immaturity which had once hampered her 
freedom of speech; but she couldn’t get rid of the subconscious 
alarm clock which roused her unfailingly at an ungodly hour, 
whether she retired early or late. At sixty, one does 
not trifle with one’s digestion. Madame’s morning meal 
comprised simply fruit, dry toast, and coffee. She consumed 
it at leisure, a newspaper propped before her: an encroach- 
ment on the bestial ways of man, in itself betraying an 
advanced state of intelligence which, had Madame been twenty 
years younger, would certainly have made of her a militant 
suffragist. 


With his other puppets, Mr. Vance is less happy. This 
does not matter very much, because his story is so good ; 
but it is a pity the emotions of his two young people entirely 
lack the healthy spirit of their deeds. ‘“ What are brains 
and spirit doing in company with such beauty? 
human,’”’ says the old lady of Cynthia. It is a description 
that does not tally with the exotic sentimentality of her love- 
scenes with Crittenden. Nor do we quite reconcile the hero 
of the desperate scenes on the boat with the man whose 
anger “burned like slow fire in all his body, mind, and 
soul,’ because his wife had left a bank-note on his table. 
With all its inequalities, “ Cynthia-of-the-Minute ” remains 
a book well worth reading. 

A similar attempt has been made in “Two Worlds” to 
bring ordinary men and women into contact with extra- 
ordinary happenings. That the attempt has failed is due 
to the fact that while the adventures are real enough, or 
might be real, the men and women are not. This is not 
for lack of descriptive matter. Everyone in the book is 
elaborately described with an unsparing use of adjectives ; 
nobody quite lives in it. They may hunt cougars and 
wapiti, be besieged by wolves, or abducted in aeroplanes ; 
both men and women remain remarkably uninteresting and 
lifeless persons. The plot is incoherent, too. The exhibition 
of second sight, through which the astral bodies of Constance 
and her lover are made to commune together, is an incident 
that has no place in the story; and there is a sudden 
manifestation of Christian Science towards the end that 
fails in effect from sheer lack of craftsmanship. It is 
a pity, because one gathers that the author has written 
his book to prove the inability of man or woman to ignore 
the spiritual side of life; and the attempt is worthy of a 
better success. 

Mr. Niven’s rather unusual title for his new book is 
explained in one of the best-written passages in the story :— 


““ Wylie approached the corpse and prodded it with his foot, 
till it rolled downward after the other, and crashed into the 
bracken. But he had not spurned it with sufficient energy to 
send it beyond the foxgloves, and it lay there upon its back, 
with loose neck, among the blue of the foxglove dingle. It 
was so clear and shining a day that as we looked at the sight 
we saw the largest of the flies that rose and danced above the 
disturbed bracken. ‘What do ye call these blue flowers? ’ 
asked Wylie. ‘ D’ye ken the name?’ ‘ Foxglove,’ said I, ‘ in 
the usual parlance; or digitalis purpurea. The common 
people,’ I added, ‘ call them dead men’s bells’ ‘ The 


Madame | 





It isn’t | 





common people,’ said Wylie, ‘ 


aye come nearer the bitter heart 
of life.’ ”’ 


There is a good deal more than funeral bells, however, 
in this story of the adventures that fall to the lot of a young 
Scotsman who set out to seek his fortune somewhere in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and fell among pirates 
and cut-throats, and finally among the Jacobites, whose 
hearts were “too big for their cause.” Indeed, what really 
distinguishes the book from others of its kind is just that 
part of it which has nothing to do with adventure, and 
merely presents the home circle of young Robert Lindsey, 
and describes his relations with the mother who loves and 
does not understand him, with a truth and poignancy that 
bring the story into line with any story of any family in 
any age. There are many touches of beauty in “ Dead Men’s 
Bells ”—the last paragraph in the book, for one—which 
serve to lighten a story that is otherwise a little dull, despite 
its many happenings. 

The element of strangeness is certainly not wanting in 
Miss Little’s latest work, “The Children’s Bread”; but 
it is woven into a delightfully natural setting in a Scottish 
village, and if Tony Legrand, the young Frenchman who has 
sworn to kill the man who betrayed his mother, is a 
slightly unusual person to find in such a setting, his 
character is made convincing enough; is, indeed, a remark- 
ably clever creation. The women of the book are not so 
sympathetically drawn as the men. Trudy Courtland, the 
young woman who flirts with everyone, finds, to her horror, 
that she has fallen in love with “an elderly man with a bald 
head,” and finally marries Tony out of compassion, does not 
ring quite true; and Nessie Skene is equally unconvincing 
and inconsistent. Jimmie Skene, on the other hand, is a 
real person; and so is Heyman, the painter, whom Tony 
mistakes for the man he is seeking. But the book is worth 
reading for the sake of the character-study of Legrand; 
almost, indeed, for the boy’s account of his terrible childhood 
in a poverty-stricken home in Brussels, of which quotation 
can but give a slight idea :— 


“And my foster-mother have little to go and come. 
she took me into ‘her home, and nourish me with her own 
infants. Poor people do things like that. But my 
foster-mother, she haven’t read the best economique literature. 
She marry as poor, hard-worrkin’ people do—because it’s the 
only excitement what she can get: and they go on marrying 
after they know it is not exciting. My foster-mother have 
relations: they did the way relations do, they keep them- 
selves apart so that they can say, ‘ We didn’t know’ Ha! 
You might be ready to smile at the idea that it’s an agonee 
to have your brain hungry all the time. f you meet any 
people what say it’s an advantage for a poor young person to 
be clever with a gift, tell them it’s a lie. It’s cruel, like all 
the lies respectable well-off people tell.” 


But 


“The Shape of the World” just misses being a good 
novel. It is not well written, but it is brightly written. The 
people in it are not elaborately studied, but they are cleverly 
sketched. It is difficult to take such a book seriously ; but, 
then, it is possible that the writer did not mean it to be 
taken seriously. It would fill an hour or two very pleasantly, 
and the plot, if a little far-fetched, is neither dull nor 
ordinary. The story tells how the eleventh Sir Christopher 
Javelin goes the way of his predecessors, and becomes ob- 
sessed with a kind of devil when he has been married about 
five years. Like all the women who have married Javelins 
in the past, his wife has both pluck and endurance; 
unlike all the others, she also possesses talent, and, 
being able to win money and fame by writing plays, 
she has a better time on the whole than her predecessors. 
In the end, the curse is removed by her daughter, Delicia, 
the first daughter born to the Javelins for a hundred years, 
and Sir Christopher becomes a normal man again. There is 
a good deal of humor and wit in the telling of the story, 
and, to the uncritical, the want of plausibility in the plot 
would, perhaps, attract rather than repel. 

There is nothing very remarkable about Mr. Oliver 
Lodge’s little collection of sketches and verses, of which only 
sixty copies have been printed, and those very beautifully 
on hand-made paper. The stories in the form of dialogues 


are the best, but they are not particularly inspiring, and 
there seems no real reason why they should have been 
printed at all, least of all in such an expensive form. Those 
intended for children appear to be nonsense-stories; they 
are quite the least pleasing in the book. 
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(A Remarkable Chinese story by a new writer). 

















(Just Published.} By the Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, D.D. 

9. The Grand Jury. JOHN GALSWORTHY|| The RULE of FAITH and HOPE 

Demy &8vo, cloth gilt, 5e. net. 

10 The Beechwood in M arch H. B. BINNS An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed from the Devotional Standpoint. 
; Fr [Just Published] By the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A. 


11. Two Poems. RICHARD MIDDLETON| | M/SSIONARY METHODS: oh céns.* 


} Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
A book that is bound to be taken into account. Most interesting 





12. Portrait of John Galsworthy. | — ae «writer has the most original critical mind in the 
WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A. [Ready Shortly.] By the HEADMASTER OF ETON. 


:, CHARACTER AND RELIGION 
13. Amiel. ROBERT BRIDGES | | ®y ,the Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A. Cloth, 6s. net. 


The charm of style and easy readabi-ness of this book w:!] make it 
as attractive to the general reader as its underlying scholarship will to 
the theologian. 


14, A Word on the Hammerstein Opera. ante indeetemeiniiini 
HENRY HARDINGE | | 4A OMMIERA, ‘me story of a Remarkable Community. 


By W. J. SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


15. The Censorship Scandal. S. 0. ‘A series of intellectual essays on the details of a purely Utopian 


government. ... / A very clever piece of work. It would be 
impossible to read this book without feeling some gratitude towards 
its author for the scholarly manner in which he has stated his many 


16. Crowbit. Edward Thomas points of view.”—Morning Post 
A GARLAND OF 3s. net (by post 3s. 4d.) 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Making of a Great Canadian Railway.” By F. A. 
TatBot. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 


In 1899 the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada was in 
financial difficulties, and Sir Charles Rivers Wilson 
appointed Mr. C. M. Hays to re-organise the line. Scarcely 
had the work started, when Mr. Hays was offered and 
accepted the presidency of the Southern Pacific Railway of 
the United States. But soon afterwards he quarrelled with 
Mr. Harriman, and returned to the Grand Trunk, where 
he urged that a new trans-continental railway should be 
built, which would have a port on the Pacific, and would 
relieve the Grand Trunk of the necessity of handing most 
of its traffic over to rivals. The scheme gained Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s support, and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
is now almost completed. Mr. Talbot’s book is a history 
of this undertaking, which has been largely built by British 
money, and has added 3,543 miles to the Canadian Railway 
system. Many natural difficulties had to be overcome, 
including the crossing of the St. Lawrence River by a bridge 
which is the largest cantilever structure in the world; and 
as Mr. Talbot has seen a good deal of the engineers, team- 
sters, graders, and other workers on the line, his book gives 
an intimate description of the varied activities that have 
brought this great undertaking to its present state. He 
has written not for engineers, but “but for those who are 
interested in the romantic side of railway-building, or have 
interests at stake in this highway.” 
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EveERYTHING has been hanging on the issue of the coal strike. 
Nobody cares to speculate in either commodities or securities 
until at least a temporary settlement has been secured. The 
Money Market is anxious, and exchanges are disturbed. The 
consequent lull in Stock Exchange business has sharpened 
the strife over the new rules which are now being balloted 
upon. An official pamphlet has been issued in support of the 
proposed changes in opposition to those who advocate “ free 
trade.’” Opponents of the rules say that if they are passed 
a rival Stock Exchange may be started, while supporters urge 
that they will preserve business and help to maintain the 
distinction between brokers and jobbers. Apart from this 
the principal excitement of the week has been the little boom 
in Nigerian tin, but this seems to have been largely pro- 
fessional, with participation by outside speculators. The 
Foreign Market has seen substantial gains in Chinese 
Bonds; evidently the market now expects an era of peace 
and reform. The reduction of trade at the ports has been 
less than might have been expected The activity of the 
Italian fleet has caused some apprehension, and the news 
from Mexico is decidedly bad. In some quarters it is thought 
that President Madero will come to grief, and foreign 
residents are sighing for Diaz. Nevertheless, the Mexican 
railway traffics are satisfactory. In the American Market, 
depression still reigns, and the gloom has been increased 
by Colonel Roosevelt’s fully declared intention of trying to 
secure nomination as a Radical Republican. 


ARGENTINE Raltways. 

The strike on the Argentine railways has been of much 
longer duration than was the eruption on the English lines 
last August. The stoppage in Argentina occurred early in 
January, and only this week has its settlement been 
announced. The traffic returns have shown very heavy 
declines, but the Stock Exchange has throughout held the 
opinion that the movements were only delayed, and that 
directly the strike was settled the traffics would be 
abnormally heavy, and so make up for the declines. To 
show the extent of the losses due to the strike, the following 





table will serve. It gives the aggregate increase or decrease 
since July 1st, 1911, of the principal lines before the strike 
broke out, with the corresponding figures in the latest traffics. 
All the Argentine Railway figures are yearly, running from 
July 1st to June 30th. 


Inc. on Dec. Inc. on Dec. Loss due 
to Jan. 7. to Feb. 25. to strike. 
& £& £ 

Argentine N.E. ...... + 21,300 ... + 19,900 ... — 1,400 
B.A. Great Southern + 21,300 ... —134,600 — 155,900 
BA, POS ....60..0000 + 54,700 ... — 96,200 — 160,900 
B.A. Western ......... — ED nse — 175,000 — 135,100 
Central Argentine ... —381,900_... — 566,900 — 185,000 
Cordoba & Rosario... — 12,300. — 15,400 — 3,100 
Cordoba Central ...... even —~ — a — 6,400 
Do. C.N. Sect. ... + 31,600 + 17,900 — 13,700 
Do. B.A. Exten... + 26,000... — 14,700 — 40,700 
Entre. Rios ............ + 48,000 ... + 22,100 — 26,500 


The Central’s decline, it will be seen, is only partially 
due to the strike; the main reason is the smaller maize crop, 
as this product forms the major part of the Central’s heavy 
goods traffic. If the Stock Exchange theory is right, the 
receipts of the other three big lines—the Pacific, Western, 
and Southern—will have to be extraordinarily heavy in the 
next month or so if the declines are to be recovered. Last 
year’s receipts were swollen by the lateness of the previous 
harvest, so that the comparison will not be a favorable one. 
All the big lines have been great builders in the last year or 
two, and their capitals have risen with their mileage. The 
receipts per mile, therefore, have fallen more in proportion 
than the active receipts. Working expenses, of course, may 
be reduced considerably, because of the saving in wages; 
but the Companies must have been put to expense in other 
ways, and the outlook for the current year’s dividends is 
by no means bright. Even if earnings are about the same, 
they will have to be spread over larger amounts of capital. 

Below is a comparative table of the prices, showing how 
they have been affected by the strike :— 


Rise Present 


1911. or Yield 
Highest. Lowest. Dec. 31. Now. Fall. % 
Argentine N.E. “SB” 103 95 99 100 +1 5 
B.A. Gt. Southern ... 1253 117 1254 124 a & 
i, 101 90, 100; 974 —3 3 
Bh; PRE oe cc ccsseess 1344 122 1344 128 — &§ 
Central Argentine .... 1103 1044 1074 106 aa o 
Cordoba Central ...... 944 87 91 90 a | 5s 
Do. C.N. Sec. (Inc.) 58 48% 574 584 +1 3s 
Do. B.A. Extension 89 813 84} 85 + 6 
Cordoba & Rosario ... 71 644 67 67 — 4 
Batre. Ries ..............0 78% 44 77 79 +2 2 


The most important fall is that in Westerns, which have 
lost 64 points. Part of this is due to the deduction of the 
“rights” in connection with the new issue of shares. 
Westerns are now 4 points higher than Great Southerns, 
but the difference ought to be more. The Great Southern 
had difficulty in meeting its 7 per cent. dividend, less income 
tax, last year, while the Western paid } per cent. extra 
by way of compensation for the deduction of the tax. The 
Western’s finances, too, are better, as the Great Southern 
is meeting the interest on money raised for extension out 
of capital during construction. 
LUCELLUM. 
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so thorough a knowledge of the time, that he carries his reader along eagerly 
from the first to the last page. ”"_ Evening Standard. 


‘The present work isa supplement both to the ‘American Revolution‘ and 

gu s the ‘ Barly History of Charles James Fox,’ and, like its p:edecessors, it has the 

learning of a scholar, the authority of a statesman, and the unfailing charm 
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This Bible is printed in clear Pearl type, and contains 16 Photographic 
Views, 16 beautiful Figure Pictures after Collier, Delaroche, Hoffmann, 
Reynolds, Titian, etc.; 2 beautiful Illuminated Title Pages and Maps; 
tastefully bound in crimson imitation leather, gilt edges, and roun 
. ° corners, 1s. 3d. post free, or 6 copies for 6s. 6d. post free. 

1. Largest Circulation of any Rev. ALAN BRODRICK, Broughton Gifford Rectory, writes :—‘‘ The 
Bibles are perfect books of art and cheapness.” 


1 The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster ,E.C.. 
Liberal Daily. 53; Row, E. 


MARCH, 1912. PRICE ONE SHILLING. | 


Financial Review of Reviews 
SPECIAL ARTICLES. 















































2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
throughout the United 
































° The Finance of the Proposed Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
Kingdom on the day of By Colonel Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., L.C.C. 
° Home Rule : 5 Financial Aspects. By Arthur Warren Samuels, 
issue. K.C., LL.D., Permanent Counsel and Crown Prosecutor 
(G. BO). Ireland. 
i . Barring out the Stock Thieves, By I. F. Marcosson, Financial 
3. On Sale in the three Capitals Editor, “Saturday Evening Post.” 
3 * . Insurance Companies and Investment Methods. 
in the United Kingdom 
This number contains a special Coal Strike Supplement of 
before six o'clock in the importance to shareholders in industrial companies, 
. A —- of the “Investor's Four Shilling 
morning. SPECIAL OFFER. >. r Book™ for 1912 will be included in 
he ‘Gieutelion to the Review for 
| | 12 months. Inclusive cost, 10s. per. ann. 
= 


Address: PUBLISHER, 2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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CAR AND GENERAI INSURANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 

Tue eighth Annual General Meeting of the above Company 
was held on Thursday at Winchester House, Old Broad-street. 
Mr. BE. Manville, M.I.E.E., the Chairman, said: It gives 
my co-Directors and myself great pleasure to meet you 
to-day, because we are able to put before you a balance- 
sheet which, I think, all of you wil: agree is a satisfactory 
one. It indicates to the Shareholders that the position of 
the Company is sound and substantial, and to the policy- 
holders that the reserves to cover their possible claims are 
of a very ample nature. For the first time in the history 
of the Company the premium income exceeds a quarter of 
a million pounds, and I would point out that the increases 
in the premium income from year to year have not been 
by any sudden accretion in any one year, but by steady 
progress. 

Our investments now stand at £100,000, and it is 
interesting to know that the whole of the increase of 
£21,662 in our net premium income has been practically 
saved,'as is shown by the fact that we have increased the 
reserve fund by a total of £19,345, after deducting the 
amount required to pay the dividend which we are recom- 
mending to you to-day. During the year over £140,000 has 
been paid in claims, and of this amount we have actually 
provided from previous years over £100,000, and during 


the current year, whatever may be the amount of 
the claims experienced, we shall have something like 
£120,000 to expend before we*have to draw upon 
the current year’s premium income to make up any 


balance which may have to be paid. Our reserves for 
unexpired liability and outstanding claims, after allowing 
for the proposed dividend, have increased from 44 per cent. 
for 1910 to 48 per cent. for 1911, of our total net premium 
income, whereas our expenses have dropped from 37.1 per 
cent. to 36.6 per cent. during the same period. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report. The resolution was unanimously adopted, and Mr. 
Frederick Kerr and Mr. E. Manville were re-elected 
Direct. rs, and the Auditors were reappointed. 
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A Typewriter is judged 
by the work it does. 
Most Typewriters write, 
but— 


YOST 
TYPEWRITER 


Does Beautiful Work. 


Full portioning -_ nggttetion: 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
Head Office: 


50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 












— VIRGINIA — 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 
the attention of connoisseurs to 

“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes. 
They are distinguished by a superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 

“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes 
are hand made and are on sale at 
the following prices:— 


10 FoR Gd. 50 FOR 2/6 
20 , I1/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 





The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


Z 
x : —- P49 f 
ree henner coi oeN 











PURE COFFEE 
Delicious Aroma 


IN SEALED TINS, 1/10 PER LB. 


CAUTION.— Under Government Seal on each tin will be found a 
dise of filter papers for use with Tricolator. 


The 





is the \ Fs y 
Ideal Coffee Maker | ee | 


A _ Of Grecers & 
Aluminium 3/ ironmongere 


or sent direct post free 
3d, extra, 
434 (Also supplied in electro-plate.) 


The “ Tricolator” can be 
used with any coffee, but 
FAZENDA is recom- 
mended. Filter papers 6d. 
per packet of 120. 





‘SIME. 


STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) PURE 
COFFEE CO., LTD., 
62, King William Street, London, E.C. 
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New Books to ask for at 
all Booksellers and Libraries. 


NIGHTS AT THE PLAY.) 
By H. M. WALBROOK. 


Crown 8vo. With Portraits. 5s. net 


CHATTO & WINDUS| 


Publishers, 111, St. Martin’s 1 
Ht 






Lane, London, W.C. .. . 














° ’ 

**Some very shrewd remarks about the theatre.”— Morning Post. Mrs, Penny Ss New Novel 6s. 
THE OPEN SECRET OF || THE MALABAR MIACICIAN 
IRELAN D. By F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘‘ The Rajah,”’ etc. 

By T. M. KETTLE. an . 

With an Introduction by J. E. REDMOND, M.P. Se ee 

Crown 8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. THE ENDLESS JOURNEY, etc. By Netta Syrett 
** Will amuse, goad, and convince.” — Daily News. 


THE SHOE of AHORSE By Christopher Stone 
HITHER AND T HITHER. | } THE CHILDREN’S BREAD By Maude Little 
By R. BROOKS POPHAM. THE WISDOM OF WAITING By Mabel Ince 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 


An interesting record of Life as seen by the Author during 
his many travels. 


On March 7, a New Novel by the Author of “ A Question 
of Means.” 











: a UP TO PERRIN’S By Margaret B. Cross 
On March 14, a New Novel by the Author of “ Service,” 
RECENT FICTION. oe ~“« Mothers and Fathers,” etc. 
LOVE’S ARTIST. THE MODEL MILLIONAIRE. COMMONERS’ RIGHTS By Constance Smedley 
By By CORA MINNETT. illustrations by MAXWELL FIELD. 
Mrs. MONTAGUE BRIGSTOCK. «Should be very popular."—Daity ep Se ee ere 
“Well and strongly handled.” Telegraph 
—Times, THE PATH OF GLORY. RECORDS OF A FAMILY OF ENGINEERS. 
DAISY THE MINX. By PAUL L. HAWORTH. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, buck- 
By MARY L. PENDERED. “A good, rousing story, well told.” ram, 6s. 
* Achieves distinction . . well worth —Morning Post oe 7 
reading." — Wesimins 7aze ° 
reading.” — Westminster Gazette. A WIFE BY PURCHASE. BOSWELL S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE SACRIFICE. By PAUL TRENT. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘*The Life 
By WILMOT KAYE. (2s. net). of Boswell,” “The Life of Samuel Foote,” ete. With 
“Sound work, a stirring, thrilling “A timely story, admirably written.’ 8 iull-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
story.” — Western Mail. _ 


— Yorkshire Observer 





London: W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6, John Street, Adelphi. THE TRUTH ABOUT A NU NNERY. 
The Story of Five Years in a Paris Convent School. By 
- Sn MARION AYESHA. 6s. 


THE THE LIFE OF BRET HARTE. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CO N i FE ivi PO y A FQ Y PIONEERS. by HENRY CHILDS MERWIN. Witha 


Photogravure Frontispiece and 10 other Plates. Demy 


8vo, bevelled cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
R EVI EW. THE CHARM OF VENICE. 








MARCH, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. AN ANTHOLOGY. Collected and Edited by ALFRED 
H. HYATT. A New EDITION, with 12 Illustrations in 
The March number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ge HARALD SUND. Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt 
contains the following articles :— RE 
CHEAPER ISSUE OF WALTER BESANT’S 
THE POLITICAL PROSPECT By E. T. COOK, LONDON BOOKS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE AT Demy 8vo, cloth gilt} gilt top, 5s. net each. 
THE HAGUE By Sir WILLIAM COLLINS. LONDON. SOUTH LONDON. 
THE LIMITATION OF a 2 W. — WESTMINSTER. EAST LONDON. 
HIRS —-- 7 
METHOD OF RESEARCH IN HISTORY NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, oe ee leather, gilt edges, 
te 5s. net per vol. 
SYNDICALISM AND THE LABOUR UNREST PROSE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
By J. H. HARLEY. In Two Volumes. 
CELTIC NATURE POETRY By A. P. GRAVES. ORIGINAL PLAYS BY W. 8S. GILBERT. Fovurrn 
SERIES. W:tha Portrait of the Author, (Uniform with the first 
THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC Three Series.) 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL. GEORGE MACDONALD’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 
THE SOCIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT BRET HARTE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
ay A. ©. SARDINES. ~ CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS 2 t hh 
i " Ss. net each 
BAHAISM : THE BIRTH OF A WORLD RELIGION Crown 8vo, cloth, with Coloured pictorial covers. 
By HARROLD JOHNSON. | fiponaATRY . . .  . Alice Perrin 
THE ROMANCE OF — Ay enry HEwarp, | (EEONORA - =. + ~~ -_— Arnold Bennett 
y = . ISRAEL RRANK . . Roy Horniman 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON. id 










THE SHADOW OP THE ROPE E. W. Hornung 


\) CHATTO & WINDUS| 


Mt \|| 
WW! 
Publishers, 111, St. Martin’s 

Lane, London, W.C. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
REVIEW OF BOOKS 



















| 
Will 





LONDON: 
THE CONTEMPORABY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LAUNCESTON. 





Wanted, in April next, a MISTRESS yo CHARGE for the 
Girls’ Department. Age nay under 26. A degree, or equivalent, 
and previous experience necessary. Salary £135, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of ‘C175. Application forms, on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent not 
later than 11th March, 1912. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary to the County Committee. 

Education Office, Truro, 

26th February, 1912. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection waleemedl at any time. 
Half-term Tuesday, April 23rd, 1912, 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





- CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Sesto. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarship Examination, March 12th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


AL 


nire- 
I ae, Stattorer™”  ruusirates 
. coLLe Prospecius 


(ee) RL. so" M.A., 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on oige of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict. 1) Coe, Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be 
awarded at the next a in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves. The Governors have the power to in- 
crease the £40 scholarships ha £80 if they consider that the circum- 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the Bursar. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


BA>MINTON HOUSE 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Suceessor to Miss Bartlett. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistress. — 





NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train. 
ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for yirls in Ling’s 
Swedish System; games, dancing. swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, ita. 
238-241, Tottenham Court meat, Ww 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


NOTICES, MARCH 3RD. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 
4 7. Mr. S. H. Swinny. ‘“‘Science in the Seventeenth Century 
Sapte r, Galileo, Newton, Boyle, Harvey. 


J. POOLE @ GO., 104, Charing Crees Road. “LONDOR 


School, Classical, Mathemattcal, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 














——— — 


= _=_— 




















‘LIBERAL RELIGION. 


Many of the Creeds and Dogmas associated with Christianity 
are in a condition of Intellectual Bankruptcy; and yet 
Religion is probably a more living issue to-day than during 
any previous period of the world’s history. 

Explanatory pamphlets showing how Unitarians attempt 
to reconcile 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE, FAITH AND FREEDOM, 


will be forwarded to any reader of THE NATION, on sending 
his name and address to the Secretary, 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Religious inquirers ——, London should call and examine 
the Publications at the Book Room, Eseex Hall. 

















APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


I ADY engaged part of week in journalism would like appoint- 
4 for other three day#; organising in social work, or secretarial (to M.P.) 
Experienced. —Apply, H.U., co “THE Nation,” 14, Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


HIBBERT LECTURES 
ZOROASTRIAN ISM. 


The second course of the new series of Hibbert a _ 
be given by the Rev. J. H. MOULTON, M.A., D.Lit., 
on ZOROASTRIANISM. 

The Lectures will be delivered in the UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON, South Kensington, at three o’elock in the afternoon, 
on Tuesdays, February 27th, March 5th and 12th, April 30th, 
May 7th and 14th. 

Admission free, without tickets, ~~ will be sent on 
receipt of post-card addressed to the Secretary at University 


Hall, Gordon Square, W.C 
FRANCIS H. JONES, 
eeneny to the Trustees. — 











R.M.S. “ DUNOTTAR CASTLE ” CRUISES. 





£1 8 18 DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, SICILY, to 
Ss. be followed by Cruise MARSEILLES to LONDON. 





The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





£14 14s ROME TOUR, extensions Naples, Florence, Venice 
* SPAIN AND TANGIER TOUR. 
TUNISIAN TOUR. 


Details Continental Travel, Limited, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
Londen, N.W. 


ALGERIAN AND 
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Near the 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, miiititiiisium. 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum, 
Geat Russell Steet, London. 


These a pp d ae di Hotels will, it is believed, 
meet the nts d eae of thase who desire all the conveniences 
and advantages of the. ieee modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have Passenger 
Lifts, a Light Leese gg Bathrooms on every floor. spacious Dining, 
Drawing riting. Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout 
Sireprost Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 


BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive charge for notes. Attendance Table d’Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
m 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Full Tori, and TeStimonial® on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses— 
“ Bookcraft, London.’ Thackeray Hotel, ‘ 











Kingsley Hotel, 


*Thack. ray, London.” 





LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-48, Latgete Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Ruston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 

in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 


Miss Tye. 
Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEW LYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class ; ‘moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


Central. 





BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CONWA 
LARK HILL Boarding Setablicheoet Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 





’Phone 4. J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


8. R. Jefferson. 





INSURANGE 
ACT EXPLAINED. 


With Diagrams. 


Insurance against Sickness. 

Insurance against Unemployment. 

How the Act affects Women. 

How the Act assists Housing Reform. 
By 

ARNOLD S. ROWNTREE, M.P. 


Price 3d., Post free 4d. One dozen, Post free 2s. 6d. 
Quotations given for larger quantities. 


ew > 








From the Publishers : 


THE “NORTHERN ECHO,” DARLINGTON. 
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HOT ELS @& ROYAL HOTEL Ps: lay leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 


| TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 Tooms. __ Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from ei either sation. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver 








LYNTON (Devon). 
BOTAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apte. ‘elec. light. " Prop., Cc. Bartter. Tel. 182. 





PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 

















PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. _W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af'noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord 8t. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
™ bail Prospectus, Managoress. 


SWANSEA, 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 


Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. 


For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


HITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., lst-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 








SWEET PEAS. 





Collection of 48 Charming Varieties, including 


leading novelties 10s. 6d, 
- + 24 Choice Varieties, our selection. = od. 
” ” 1 ” ” ” ” Ss. 
Lid i 6 Ld 2s. Od. 


Send post card for beautifully illustrated ” Catalogue containing 


| coloured plate, free of charge. 


ALDIS & ROWNTREE, 32, 


Albion Street, LEEDS. 


Kindly mention ‘‘ THE Nation” when answering advertisement. 











THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


“THE NUN WHO SAW THE WORLD.” 
Some other ag of “ The Miracle” Legend. 
By ROBERT SIDNEY. 


THE SNAKE CHARMER. By INGLIS ALLEN. 


The First Instalment of a Series of Rhymes, 
entitled APPLIED SCIENCE. 
By Professor A. G. LATHAM. 


REVIEWS of “ Manalive,” by G. K. CHESTERTON ; 
“Views and Vagabonds,” by Miss MACAULAY; and 
of Other New Novels. 


GALLERY NOTES. 





"ce. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. March 2. 


Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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DENT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 








EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


THE 39 JUST ADDED. 


LIFE OF MAZZINI. By Bolton King. 

LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. 

LIFE OF MOZART. By E. Holmes. Intro. by E Newman. 

PLUTARCH’S MORALIA. Translated by Philemon Holland, 

THE MYTHS OF THE GODS. By W. M.L. Hutchinson. 

THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE, W.V., HER BOOK, AND 
IN MEMORY OF W.V. By William Canton. 


EMERSON’S SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. 


DRYDEN’S DRAMATIC ESSAYS, Intro. by W. H. Hudson. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By R. H. Dana. 

TOLSTCI’S CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, AND YOUTH. 

HAWTHORNE’S THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 3 Vols. 
Alexandre Dumas. 

BALZAC’S THE RISE AND FALL OF CESAR 
BIROTTEAU. Intro. by Prof. Saintsbury. 

JOAN SEATON. By Mary Beaumont.In tro. by Dr. Horton. 

MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gaskell. Intro. by T. Seccombe. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 2 Vols. Carlyle’s translation. 

YONGE’S THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 

THE KING’S OWN. By Captain Marryat. 

THE BOY HUNTERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By Captain 
Mayne Reid. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIGN. 
5 Vols. Compieting Froude’s “History of England,” 
in 10 Vols. Intro. by W. Llewelyn Williams, M.P., B.C.1. 


PIERS PLOWMAN. 

POPULAR BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

WHITMAN’S LEAVES OF GRASS (1.), DEMOCRATIC 
VISTAS, etc. Intro. by Horace B. Traubel. 

A VOLUME OF HEROIC VERSE. Arranged by Arthur 
Burrell, M.A. 

MORRIS’S 1 HE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’S HISTORIES OF THE 
KINGS OF BRITAIN. Intro, by Lucy A. Paton. 
ARTHURIAN TALES AND CHRONICLES. (Wace, and 

Layaman’s Brut.) Intro by Lucy A. Paton. 


FARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES iN 
ELECTRICITY. Appreciation by the late Prof. Tyndall. 

RICARDO’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND TAXATION. Intro. by F. E. Kolthammer, M.A. 


JACOB BOEHME’S THE SIGNATURE OF ALL THINGS, 
WITH OTHER WRITINGS. Intro. by Clifford Bax. 


DESCARTES’ A DISCOURSE ON METHOD. 
STOW’S SURVEY OF LONDON. Intro. by H. B. Wheatley. 


Descriptive Catalogue post free. 


By 





NEW AND 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


CHANNELS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This series is designed to provide a suitable 
means of acquiring what may be termed an 
analytic knowledge of the ‘“‘types’’ or com- 
ponent parts of our literature. 

The first volume is now ready. 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND 
SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

By Prof. JAMES SETH, University of 
Edinburgh. (Pros pectus. 

Affords a clear and succinct account of the 
rise and progress of English philosophy from 
Bacon to Bradley. 


SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER. 
By VIDA D. SCUDDER. 5s. net. 
THE POSTHUMOUS ESSAYS OF 
JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 
By L. C. COLLINS. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. net. [Pros pectus. 


THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME. 
By EUGENE FROMENTIN. Translated 
by ANDREW BOYLE. 4 Coloured and 8 
Half-Tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [Prospectus 
THE CHARTERHOUSE OF 
LONDON, &c. 
By W. F. TAYLOR. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [Pros pectus. 
THE LAST LEGITIMATE 
KING OF FRANCE. 
By PHGEBE ALLEN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. [Prospectus 
LONDON’S UNDERWORLD. 
- ace HOLMES. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE MEDIZAVAL TOWN SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net per vol.; 
leather, 58. 6d. met. Complete List 
on application. 


JERUSALEM. 
By Col. Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.A. Illustrated by GENEVIEVE 
WATSON. 

LUCCA. 


By JANET ROSS and NELLY ERICHEN. 

Illustrated by NELLY ERICHEN. 
CANTERBURY. 

By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. With 

Illustrations by KATHARINE KIMBALL. 


SANTIAGO. 
By C. G. GALLICHAN. With Illustrations 
by F. H. MASON, R.B.A. 


TOUS LES CHEFS D’CEUVRES DE LA 
LITTERATURE FRANCAIS. 


1s. net per vol. [Pros pectus. 
Five new volumes just added. 


RONSARD ’ .  Meéilleurs Poemes 

ALFRED DE MUSSET Comedies 

VOLTAIRE : i Romans 

CLEMENT MAROT (Euvres 

BEAUMARCHAIS Le Barbier de Séville, 
etc. 


Spring Announcement List and Prospectuses 
post free. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Golden Bough : A Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C L., LL D., Litt. D. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Part V., Spirit of the Corn and 
of the Wild. In 2 Vols. [Shortly 


The Lushei Clans. By Lieut.-Colonel J. 
SHAKESPEAR, C.I.E., D.S.0. 8vo. [Shortly 


The Passing of War: A Study in Things 
that Make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon W. L. GRANE. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday 
Eversley Series. New Vols. 
Select Letters of William | 
COWPER. With Introduction and Notes by J. G. 


FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt. D. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 
[Shortly 


Library of English Classics. New Vol. 


The Political Economy of Art: | 
The Early Youth of Marie 


Unto This Last—Sesame and Lilies—The Crown 

of Wild Olive. By JOHN RUSKIN, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*.* Other volumes of the Series can be had in uniform binding 
with this volume. 





Formal Logic: a Scientifie and 
Social Problem. By F. C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., 
Author of “Humanism; Philosophical Essays” 
“Studies in Humanism.” 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Principle of Individuality | 


and Value. THE GIFFORD LECTURES for 
delivered in Edinburgh University. By 
BOSANQURET, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 10s. ne’. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘ We await with keen interest the second 
course, in which Mr. Bosanquet promises to apply the principles 
which he here so brilliantly unfolds to human value and destiny.” 


1911, 
BERNARD 


son’s Philosophy. 
B.A..D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Mystery of Golf. psy arnoip 
HAULTAIN. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

DaILy Matt.— This most philosophic book on golf. 

Haultain has achieved exceptional charm.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Man Whom the Trees 


Loved. By ALGERNOON BLACKWOOD 
by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 


Mr 





Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Shortly 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
Hieronymus Rides: 
Life of a Knight and Jester at the Court of 
Maximilian King of the Romans. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Country Lirg.—‘ Miss Ladd has enveloped her characters in an 
atmosphere of artistic beauty; her writing is direct and forcible, 
and there is not a dull moment in the book.” 


The Victories of Olivia and 
other Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,’ &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

_ THE ATHEN#UM.—“ It is seldom indeed that we find a collec- 
tion of stories so uniformly good.” 

The Charwoman’s Daughter. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* A story of working-class life in Dublin. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING EDITION OF 
Maurice Hewlett’s Novels. with 


Frontispieces. In cloth binding. Crown 8vo, 2s. net each. 
Two volumes issned monthly. 
1. THE FOREST LOVERS. 2. THE QUEEN’S QUAIR. 


MACMILLAN 





and 
} 


National Insurance. 


Illustrated | 


& CO., 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative ot Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous I]lustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—** A work which no reader with a love 

for travel can fail to find fascinating; a work, indeed, that 


deserves to take a place among the classics in this branch of 
literature.” 


The Eastern Roman Empire 
from the Fall of Irene to the Accession of Basil I. 
(A.D. 802—867). By J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. [Shortly 


Antoinette, Archiduchesse-Dauphine, 1770-1774: 
A Study in Grisaille, By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Illustrated. 8vo. [Shortly 


The True Temper of Empire 
with Corollary Essays. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, 
G.C.M.G., Author of ‘The Broad Stone of Empire." 
8vo, 53. net. 

THE SCOTSMAN.—“ A book that should be read with profit by 


all readers interested to have clear views of the nature and 
trend of Imperialism as a force in living politics.” 


_A History of the British Consti- 


A Critical Exposition of Berg- | 
By J. M’KELLAR STEWART, 


tution. By Rev. J. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Study 
of PRICES, with Special Reference to the History 
of the 19th Century. By WALTER T. LAYTON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HOWARD B. MASTERMAN. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


By A.8. COMYNS 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, 
and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council 
of the British Medical Association. With a Preface by 
the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Episodes in the | 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
The Distribution of Income. 


Being a study of what the National Wealth is, and of 
how it is distributed according to economic worth. By 
WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil, LL.D. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE Economic REvieEw.—“ A book which is not only eminently 
worth reading, but eminently readable; it has something of the 
fascination of a novel.” 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Brunner Professor of Economic 
Science in the University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 
8vo, 12s. net. 


Milk and the Public Health. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D.Lo:d.. D.P.H., 
County Medical Officer of Health, Somerset. Illustrated. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


LTD., LONDON. 
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THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


“Is without the slightest doubt THE PIONEER IN SUPPLYING SERIOUS LITERATURE for a large 
section of the public who are interested in the liberal education of the State.”— The Daily Mail. 

* The fact is, s the Pall Mall Gazette, “ that this remarkable library helps to realise one of those functions of a true 
Universita which 1 English Universities have culpably ane. - THIS LIBRARY makes a most effective and 
useful beginning in the popularisation of knowledge. . . . The scope of the series is as wisely outlined as its methods are 
effective and praiseworthy.” 

The Nation.— With the growth of popular education of all grades, it was natural to believe that there are a very large 
number of men and women of all ages to whom such a series as this would be a priceless boon and comfort. The immediate 
discovery of a large, highly intelligent public, with ideas and criticisms of its own, is an invaluable reward to the public spirit 
that has inspired this undertaking, and a sign of great encouragement to all who are interested in the liberal education 


of the State.” 
FORTY VO LUM™MES N O Wr READ Y. 


THE FOURTH TEN VOLUMES ARE: 
33. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND; A Study in Political Evolution. By Prof. A. F. POLLARD, M.A, 





34. CANADA... Sx By A. G. BRADLEY. 
35. LANDMARKS IN” FRENCH LITERATURE a .. By G. L. STRACHEY. 
36. CLIMATE AND WEATHER a ini By Prof. H. N. DICKSON, M A., D.Se. 
37. PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OF INDIA e By Sir T. W. HOLDERNESS, K.C.S.L. 
38. THE SCHOOL: An Introduction to the Study of Education. By Prof. J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
39. ARCHITECTURE (Illustrated) a By Prof. W. R. LETHABY. 
40. THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By the Hea BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. 
41. ANTHROPOLOGY —_ . By R. R. MARETT, M.A. 
42. ROME oo —_ ae ais ae . By W. WARDE FOW LER, M. A. 





Write for a complete Descriptive Pamphlet containing particulars of the volumes calico and of a large number in active preparation. 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE PHARISAISM: Its aims and its 


PACIFIC. Method. 


By FRANK FOX. By Rev. R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 

Author of “ Ramparts of Empire,” etc. Author of “Christianity and the Midrasth, ete,” 
In preparation Medium 8vo Forming volume XXXV. in Crown Theological 
a Library. [In Preparation. 








AN EXAMINATION OF HIBBERT LECTURES. 2nd SERIES. VOL.I 
PROFESSOR BERGSON’S HIGHER ASPECTS OF GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. 


By DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. By L. R. FARNELL, M.A., D.Litt. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s. net. | Ready Author of “Cults of the Greek States,” “The 
Evolution of Religion,” &c. In demy 8vo, cloth, 


CAPTAIN CARTWRIGHT and his a [ Boody. 
LABRADOR JOURNAL. PROCEEDINGS OF _ INTER- 
Edited by Charles Wendell Townsend, m.8.| NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


pn vad Rinne epgpepioedlrsSI UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN 
Dr. WILFRED T. GRENFELL. SOCIETY FOR JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF 

















Illustrations from Old Engravings, Photographs, INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 
and a Map. Held at Washington, December, 1910. 
One Volume, crown 8vo. &s, net. [Nearly Ready. In One Vol., sewed. 48, net. | Ready 
IMPORTANT WORKS By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK. 
THE CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 
THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST TWO Third and Revised Edition. 
CENTURIES. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 
cae ce Pt gto pas mamta THE MISSION AND EXPANSION OF 
weg i Fey Fy ee CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
VOL. I—THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. THREE CENTURIES. — | 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net. Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. In 2 volumes, 





demy 8vo, Cloth, 25s. net. 
VOL. Ill—THE AGTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net. 


VOL. IV.-THE DATE OF THE acts ann | "HE HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


Translated from Third German Edition. In 7 vols., demy 
ee ee ee 8vo, Cloth, 10s. 6d. per volume. 














WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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. @ * 
The Pick of the Publishing Season. 
The following is a selection of the more interesting Books appearing in the Publishers’ Spring Lists, grouped under different 
subject headings. 


ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. 


Josef Israels and His Art. By J. E. Phythian. (Allen.) 

The Art of Brabazon. By Lewis Hind. (Allen.) 

Nature in Italian Art. A Study of Landscape Backgrounds 
from Giotto to Tintoretto. ‘By Emma Gurney-Salter. 
(Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Byzantine Architecture. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 
P. Giles and A. C. Seward— 

Ancient Mexico. By Lewis Spence. 
Ancient Assyria. By C. H. W. Johns. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Byways in British Archeology. By W. Johnson. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Prehistoric Thessaly. By A. J. B. Wace and M. S. 
Thompson. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Vol. I.: Archaic 
Sculpture. By Guy Dickins. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 

Characters from Dickens. A Portfolio of Drawings. By 
F. G. Lewin, with an introduction by B. W. Matz. 
(Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Masters of Past Time. By E. Fromentin. 
lated by Andrew Boyle. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Porches and Fonts. Their Liturgical Uses and Architectural 
Beauties. By J. Charles Wall. (Wells Gardner. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Engravings and Their Value. A Guide for the Print 
Collector. By J. Herbert Slater. (Upcott Gill. 18s. net.) 

Our English Cathedrals. By Rev. James Sibree. Vol. L., 
Northern; Vol. II., Southern. (Francis Griffiths. 
Two vols. 5s. net per vol.) 

The Evolution of Architectural Ornament. 
Middleton. (Francis Griffiths. 21s. net.) 

Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. An Outline History 
of East Asiatic Design. By Ernest Francisco Fenollosa. 
(Heinemann. 2 vols. £1 16s. net.) 

The Technique of Painting. By Charles Moreau-Vauthier. 


By Edith A. Browne. (Black. 


Edited by 


Trans- 


mo --s, 


(Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Portraiture in Antiquity. By Dr. Hekler. (Heinemann. 
£1 10s. net.) 


The Mansions of England in the Olden Times. By Joseph 
Nash. (Heinemann. £1 10s. net.) 

Westminster Cathedral and its Architect. By W. de 
l’Hépital. (Hutchinson. 2 vols.) 
Color Music: The Art of Mobile Color. 

Rimington. (Hutchinson. 6s. net.) 

The Year’s Art. 1912. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. 
(Hutchinson. 5s. net.) 

A History of Painting. By Haldane Macfall. 
8 vols. 7s. 6d. net per volume.) 

Masterpieces in Color— 

Boucher. By C. Haldane Macfall. 
Van Eyck. By J. Cyril M. Weale. 
(Jack. 1s. 6d. net per volume.) 

Miniatures. A Series of Reproductions in Photogravure of 
Ninety-two Miniatures of Distinguished Personages. 
Painted by Chas. Turrell. Introduction by Geo. C. 
Williamson. (Lane. 50 guineas net.) 

The Van Eycks and their Art. By W. H. James Weale, 
with the co-operation of M. H. Brockwell. (Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A History of English Stained Glass Windows. By Maurice 
Drake. (Laurie. £2 2s. net.) 

The Cathedrals of Rome and Southern Italy. By T. Francis 

Bumpus. (Laurie. 16s. net.) 


By A. Wallace 


(Sack. 








The Classic Point of View: A Critical Study of Paintings. 
By Kenyon Cox. (Laurie. 6s. net.) 

The Midsummer of Italian Art. By F. P. Stearns. (Laurie. 
6s. net.) 

The Art of the Great Masters. By Frederic Lees. (Sampson 
Low. £2 2s. net.) 

A Catalogue of the Etched Work of D. Y. Cameron, A.R.A. 
(Maclehose. £4 4s. net.) 

The Technics of Painting: An Elementary Guide for 
Students and for Artists. By George M. Baltus. 
(Maclehose.) 

The Sacred Shrine: A Study of the Poetry and Art of the 
Catholic Church. By Dr. Yejo Hirn. (Macmillan.) 
Rembrandt’s Etchings. By Arthur M. Hind. (Methuen. 

2 vols. £1 1s. net.) 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By T. D. Atkinson. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Guide to the British Pictures in the National Gallery. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Early Norman Castles in the British Isles. By E. Armitage. 
(Murray. 15s. net.) 


The Excavation of Gezer. (1902-5 and 1907-9.) By Pro- 
fessor R. A. Stewart Macalister. (Murray. 2 vols. 
£4 4s. net.) 

The Chapels Royal. By Archdeacon Sinclair. (Nash. 
21s. net.) 


Famous Artists and their Models. By Angelo 8S. Rappoport. 
(Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

Ninetéenth Century English Engravings. By W. G. 
Menzies. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The A B C of Japanese Art. By J. F. Blacker. (Stanley 
Paul. 5s. net.) 

The Engravings of William Blake. 
(Grant Richards. £1 5s. net.) 

The Childhood of Art. By H. G. Spearing. 
& Kegan Paul. 15s. net.) 

Fair Americans. By Harrison Fisher. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of French Painting. By Charles H. Caffin. 
(Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Service Memoirs in Four Continents. By Surgeon-General 
Sir A. D. Home, V.C. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 
The Girlhood of Clara Schumann: Clara Wieck and Her 
Time. By Florence May. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Pitt and Napoleon: Essays and Letters. By Dr. J. Holland 

Rose. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

W. Robertson Smith: His Life, Lectures, and Essays. 
Edited by J. Sutherland Black and George Chrystal. 
(Black. 2 vols.) 

Service Yarns and Reminiscences. By Oolonel C. E. Call- 
well, C.B. (Blackwood.) 

Life of Sir Edward FitzGerald Law, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
By Sir Theodore Morison and George P. Hutchinson. 
(Blackwood. 165s. net.) 

Reminiscences. By the Hon. James Stuart. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of George Borrow. By Edward Thomas. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Daughters of Louis XV. By Casimir Strigienski. 
(Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Fifty Years in the Press Gallery. By W. Jeans. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Bret Harte: With Some Account of the Cali- 
fornia Pioneers. By Henry Childs Mervin. (Chatto 
& Windus. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Favorites of Louis XIV. By Le Petit Homme Rouge 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By A. G. B. Russell. 


(Routledge 


(Cassell. 
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The Truth about a Nunnery: The Story of Five Years 
in a Paris Convent School. By Marion 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Charles Darwin and Other English Thinkers. 
Cadman, D.D. (James Clarke. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Fly on the Wheel, or How I Helped to Govern India. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. H. Lewin. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

Memories of Two Wars. 


By 


Funston. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Life and Letters of John Rickman. By Orlo Williams. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


The Three Brontés. By May Sinclair. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


Adam Lindsay Gordon. By Douglas Sladen. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Fourth Generation: Memories. By Janet Ross. (Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett. Edited by Mrs. James T. 
Fields. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


Modern Biographies— 
Lafcadio Hearn. By Edward Thomas. 
J. M. Synge. By Francis Bickley. 
Mohammed. By Meredith Townsend. 
Hazlitt. By Walter de la Mare. 
Tolstoy. By Edward Garnett. (Constable. 1s. net per vol.) 


Chaucer. By Emile Legouis. Translated by L. Lailavoix. 
(Dent. 5s. net.) 

The Last Legitimate King of France. By Pheebe Allen. 
(Dent. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Anglo-American Memories. Second Series. By George W. 
Smalley. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Saint Patrick. By the Abbé Piquet. (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


A Forgotten Prince of Wales. 
the Days of George IT. 


Prince Frederick Louis and 
By Captain Henry Curties. 


(Everett. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Nell Gwyn. By Cecil Chesterton. (Foulis. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Lady Hamilton. By E. Hallam Moorhouse. 
(Foulis. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Story of Marie Antoinette. By Francis Bickley. (Foulis. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


One Look Back. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
(Wells Gardner. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Reminiscences of a Blackwall Midshipman. By W. I. 


Downie. (Ham-Smith. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Polish Exile with Napoleon. By G. L. de St. M. Watson. 
(Harper. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Frau Foerster-Nietzsche. 


Translated by Anthony M. Ludovici. Vol. I. The 
Young Nietzsche. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 
More Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. 


By Carl Hovey. 


(1831-1866. ) 


Ayesha. | 


By S. Parkes | 


| The Betts of Wortham in Suffolk. 
By Brigadier-General Frederick | 


| William James. 


| Some Things We Have Remembered : 
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Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675. By Marie 
Catherine, Comtesse D’Aulnoy. ‘Translated by Mrs. 
H. W. Arthur. Edited, revised, and with Annotations by 
George D. Gilbert. (Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte. By Con- 
stance Hill. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

1480-1905. by Katharine 


F. Doughty. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Margaret of Framce, Duchess of Savoy. 1523-1574. By 
Winifred Stephens. (Lané. 12s. 6d. net.) 


A Queen of Shreds and Patches: The Life of Madame 
Tallien, Notre Dame de Thermidor. By L. Gastine. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections of a Court Painter. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Memories of James McNeill Whistler. 


By H. Jones Thaddeus. 


By Thomas R. Way. 


(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. By his Valet Frangois, 
(Lane. 10s. net.) 

A Lost Legionary in South Africa. By Colonel Hamilton 
Browne. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


A Chronicle of Friendships. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Some German Women and Their Salons. 
grave. (Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

King René d’Anjou and His Seven Queens. 
Staley. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 

Private Journals and Correspondence. 
Ward. (Longmans. 2 vols. 36s. net.) 
George the Third and Charles Fox. The Concluding Part of 
The American Revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan. (Longmans. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. 
net each.) 
A Peasant Sage of Japan: The Life and Work of Sontoku 


By Luther Munday. (Laurie. 
By Mary Har- 
By Edgcumbe 


Based on His 
By Wilfrid 


Ninomiya. Translated by Tadasu Yoshimoto. (Long- 
mans. 4s. 6d. net.) 


By Emile Boutroux. 
bald Henderson. (Longmans.) 
Alexander Viets Griswold Allen, 1841-1908. 
Lewis Slattery, D.D. (Longmans.) 


Translated by Archi- 
By Charles 
Samuel Thornton, 


Admiral, 1797-1859; Percy Melville Thornton, 1841- 
1911. By Percy Melville Thornton. (Longmans.) 


The Reminiscences of James Burrill Angell. (Longmans. 
5s. net.) 

| Saint Francis of Assisi: A Biography. By Johannes 

Joergensen. Translated by T. O’Conor Sloane. 


The Empress Josephine. 


(Longmans. ) 


By Baron de Meneval. 
(Sampson Low. 


Trans- 


lated by D. D. Fraser. 10s. 6d. net.) 


| The Bishops of Scotland. By the late Right Rev. John 


| 


Edited from the original MS. by Ch. Nicoullard. Trans- | 


lated by H. J. Chaytor. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 


My Reminiscences of Germany. By Sidney Whitman. 
(Heinemann. 7s, 6d. net.) 

Life of Lacordaire. By Comte d’Haussonville. Translated | 
by A. W. Evans. (Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi. By Francesco Crispi. | 
Vol. I. Exile—The Thousand. Vol. II. The Triple | 


Alliance. (Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. net per vol.) 

The Life of Dr. Simon. By Rev. F. J. Powicke. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

My Larger Education. A Sequel to “ Up from Slavery.” By 
Booker T. Washington. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Charlotte Sophie, Countess Bentinck: Her Life and Times, 
1715-1800. By Mrs. Aubrey le Blond. (Hutchinson. 
2 vols. £1 4s. net.) 

A Year and a Day. By Olive Christian Malvery (Mrs. 
Archibald Mackirdy). (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

My Lady Castlemaine. By Philip W. Sergeant. 
son. 16s. net.) 

A Year with the Gaekwar of Baroda By the Rev. Edward St. 
Clair Weeden. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

An Injured Queen: Caroline of Brunswick. 
Melville. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. £1 4s. net.) 

The People’s Books— 

Mary Queen of Scots. 


(Hutchin- 


By Elizabeth O'Neill. 


| 


| The Grove Family of Halesowen. 


| 


| 


By Lewis | 


| The American Diary of a Japanese Girl. 


Dowden. (Maclehose.) 

The Early Youth of Marie Antoinette, Archduchesse- 
Dauphine, 1770-1774: A Study in Grisaille. By Lady 
Younghusband. (Macmillan.) 


By Yone Noguchi. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


| The Tragedy of a Blue Stocking: The Life and Friendships 


of Mary Russell Mitford. By W. J. Roberts. (Melrose. 
10s. 6d. net.) ‘ 


Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney. By C. Brewster Tinker. 


(Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Life and Work of Frank Holl, R.A. By A. M. 
Reynolds. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

William the Silent. By Jack Collings Squire. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Cellini. By Robert H. Hobart Cust. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
By James Davenport. 


| (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
| A Poet’s Children: Hartley and Sara Ooleridge. By 
Eleanor A. Towle. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Cardinal de Retz. By David Ogg. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
Twenty-four Years of Cricket. By Arthur A. Lilley. (Mills 
& Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 
A Queen’s Knight: The Life of Count Axel de Fersen. By 
Mildred Carnegy. (Mills & Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Life of George Borrow. By Herbert Jenkins. (Murray. 


Dante. By A. G. Ferrers Howell. (Jack. 6d. net per vol.) 


10s. 6d. net.) 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. II. 
12s. net.) 


By W. F. Monypenny. (Murray. 
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Life of Edward, First Earl of Sandwich, 1625-1672. By 
F. R. Harris. (Murray. 2 vols.) 

Life of the Marquess of Ripon. Edited by Lucien Wolf. 
(Murray.) 

Journals of Lady Shelley. Edited by her Grandson, Richard 
Edgeumbe. (Murray.) 
Life of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke. Edited by his 
Literary Executrix, Gertrude Tuckwell. (Murray.) 
Correspondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton, 1787-1870. 
Edited by Mrs. Hugh Wyndham. (Murray.) 

Life of James, First Duke of Ormonde, 1610-1688. By Lady 
Burghclere. (Murray. 2 vols.) 

A Life of Admiral Lord Anson. 
Anson, R.N. (Murray.) 

The Autobiography of Thomas de Witt Talmage, D.D. 
(Murray.) 

An Account of My Life. By Her Highness Nawab Sultan 
Jahan Begam, Ruler of Bhopal. Translated by C. H. 


By Captain Walter V. 


Payne. (Murray.) 

The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. By Dr. Preserved 
Smith. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

Lafcadio Hearn: His Life and Work. By Nina H. Kennard. 
(Nash. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Some Reminiscences. By Joseph Conrad. 
My Friendship with Prince Héhenlohe. 


(Nash. 5s. net.) 
By Baroness von 


Hedemann. (Nash. 10s. net.) 

The Comedy of Catharine the Great. By Francis Gribble. 
(Nash. 15s. net.) 

Victor Hugo: The Man and His Character. By A. F. David- 
son. (Nash. 15s. net.) 

Goethe: The Man and His Character. By Joseph McCabe. 
(Nash. 15s. net.) 

The Married Life of Anne of Austria. By Martha Walker 
Freer. (Nash. 12s. net.) 


My Memoirs. By Madame Steinheil. (Nash. 
Forty-five Years of My Life. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
By Princess Louise of 


Prussia. (Nash. 15s. net.) 
Madame de Genlis: Her Private and Political Life. By 
Jean Harmand. (Nash. 15s. net.) 


My Reminiscences. By Mary Davies. (Nash. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of the Rev. A. T Pierson, D.D. By his son, 


Delavan L. Pierson. (Nisbet. 6s. net.) 
Englishmen in Paris. By Boutet de Monvel. Translated 
by Miss Fox-Davies. (Nutt.) 


Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon ITI. : Personal Reminiscences 
of the Man and the Emperor. By the late Baron 
d’Ambes. Translated by A. R. Allinson. (Stanley 
Paul. 2vols. £1 4s. net.) 

Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. Stray leaves 
from the Diary of Baroness Albert d’Anethan. (Stanley 
Paul. 18s. net.) 

Godoy, the Queen’s Favorite. 
(Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

Princess and Queen: The Life and Times of Mary II. By 
Mary F. Sandars. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Tragedy of Sandro Botticelli. By A. J. Anderson. 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Cesare Borgia. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Paul. 16s. net.) 

The Life of James Hinton. By 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Great Russian Realist: The Romance and Reality of 
Dostoieffsky. By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

David Garrick and His French Friends. 
Hedgecock. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Guerilla Leaders of the World. By Percy Cross Standing. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s. net.) 

An Actor’s Note Book: Being a record of some Memories, 
Friendships, Criticisms, and Experiences of Frank 
Archer. (Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of John Pym. By C. E. Wade. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Henry Demarest Lloyd: A Biography. 
(Putnam. 2 vols.) 

Memoir of John Edward Fitzgerald Beale. 
Bonsal. (Putnam.) 

Martin Harvey: Some Pages of His Life. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Cheiro’s Memoirs. (William Rider. 


By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. 


(Stanley 


Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 


By Dr. F. A. 


By Caro Lloyd. 
By Stephen 
By George Edgar. 


7s. 6d. net.) 





Memoirs of Sir Horace Mann. By I. Giberne Sieveking. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 10s. net.) 

Abbot Wallingford: An Examination of the Relations of 
St. Albans with Cardinal Morton. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet. (Sands. 2s. net.) 

Stupor Mundi: The Life and Times of Frederick II., Em- 
peror of the Romans, King of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
1194-1250. By Lionel Allshorn. (Secker. 16s. net.) 

Robert Ket and the Norfolk Rising. By Joseph Clayton. 


(Secker. 10s. net.) 

Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study. By Arthur Ransome. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

J. M. Synge: A Critical Study. By P. P. Howe. (Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Study. By 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Real Captain Cleveland. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections, Grave and Gay. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce. 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Edward King—Sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln. By the Right 
Hon. G. W. E. Russell. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Charles Dickens as Editor: Being Letters written by him to 
William Henry Wills, his Sub-Editor. Selected and 
Edited by R. C. Lehmann. (Smith, Elder. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Memoir of Arthur John Butler. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Cresar Borgia: A Study of the Renaissance. 
Garner. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Goethe and His Women Friends. By Mary Caroline Craw- 

ford. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of Benjamin Waugh. By Rosa Waugh and E. 
Betham. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Village Life in America (1852-1872). 
Caroline Cowles Richards. (Unwin. 
Two Years in the Forbidden City. 
(Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 
The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning. 
Lounsbury. (Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 


R. Ellis Roberts. 


By Allan Fea. (Secker. 


By J. B. Atlay. 


By Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


By John Leslie 


From the Diary of 
4s. 6d. net.) 
By the Princess Der Ling. 


By T. R. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND 
PHILOLOGY. 

The “Seven Against Thebes” of Aischylus. 
English verse by Edwyn Bevan. (Arnold. 

Varro. Translated by E. Lloyd Storr-Best. 

The Verse of Greek Comedy. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Plato’s Apology and Crito. A New Translation. 
Marson. (Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Pluto of Aristophanes. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice 
Kennedy. (Murray.) 


Rendered into 
2s. net.) 
(Bell. 5s.) 

By John Williams White. 


By C. L. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
A Winter-Sport Book. By Reginald Cleaver. 
5s. net.) 
Coarse Fishing. By H. T. Sheringham. (Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Black. 


Dry-Fly Fishing in Border Waters. By F. Fernie. (Black. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Art of Worm-Fishing. By Alexander Mackie. (Black. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Wild Flowers as They Grow. Series III. By G. Clarke 
Nuttall. (Cassell. 5s. net.) 


The Complete Gardener. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Garden at Home. By H. H. Thomas. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 

Dairying. By J. Prince Sheldon. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Happy Garden. By Mary Ansell. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


By H. H. Thomas. (Cassell. 


A Somerset Sketch-Book. By H. Hay Wilson. (Dent. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Small-Holder’s Handbook. Edited by W. M. 
Elkington. (Upcott Gill. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Intensive Culture of Fruit and Vegetables. 
(Upcott Gill. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Hunting Year. By W. Scarth Dixon. 
6s. net.) 

Tree Lore. By Francis George Heath. (Kelly. 3s, 6d. net.) 


By P. Aquatias. 


(Ham-Smith 
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A Year’s Gardening. By Basil Hargrave. (Laurie 6s. net.) 
Wild Flowers in Their Homes Series— 
Vol. I. Wild Flowers of the Hedgerow. 
Vol. II. Wild Flowers of the Wood. By W. Percival Westell. 
(Laurie. 1s. net per vol.) 
Pheasants: In Covert and Aviary. By Frank Townend 


Barton. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Complete Swimmer. By Frank Sachs. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


My Lawn Tennis Book. By Anthony F. Wilding. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 

The New Gardening: A Practical Guide to the most recent 
Developments in the Culture of Flowers, Fruits, and 
Vegetables. By Walter P. Wright. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.) 

The Gardener’s Dictionary. Edited by A. Hemsley and J. 
Fraser. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Miniatures: Being a Collection of Nature Essays. By 

G. A. B. Dewar. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES:.' 


New Essays—Literary and Philosophical. By James 
Lindsay, D.D. (Blackwood. 6s. net.) 

Literary Essays. By James Lindsay, D.D. (Blackwood. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. Edited by 


P. Giles and A. C. Seward— 
The Ballad in Literature. By T. F. Henderson. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
The Dickens Souvenir. Edited by Max Pemberton and 
Dion Clayton Calthorp. (Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 
Boswell’s Autobiography. By Percy Fitagerald. (Chatto 
& Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Défense de la Poésie Frangaise. 
(Constable. ) 
Channels of English Literature. 
Smeaton— 
English Epic and Heroic Poetry. 
Macneile Dixon. 
English Lyric Poetry. By Ernest Rhys. 
English Elegiac, Didactic, and Religious Poetry. By the 
Very Rev. H. C. Beeching and the Rev. Ronald Bayne. 
English Dramatic Poetry. By Professor F. E. Schelling. 
English Satiric and Humorous Literature. By Oliphant 
Smeaton. 
English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. By 
Professor James Seth. 


Par Emile Legouis. 
Edited by Oliphant 


By Professor W. 


(Dent. 5s. net per vol.) 

The Posthumous Essays of John Churton Collins. Edited 
by L. C. Collins. (Dent. 6s. net.) 

Dante and the Mystics. By Edmund J. Gardner. (Dent. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
Charity. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
From the Forest. By William Scott Palmer. (Duckworth.) 
The Scott Originals. By W. S. Crockett. (Foulis. 
6s. net.) 
Poetry and Life Series. 
Hudson— 
Mrs. Browning and Her Poetry. By Kathleen E. Royds. 
Scott and His Poetry. By A. E. Morgan. 
Milton and His Poetry. By William Henry Hudson. 


Edited by Professor William H. 


(Harrap. 1s. per vol.) 
Persian Literature. By Claud Field. (Herbert & Daniel. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Anthology of Imaginative Prose. By Professor R. P. Cowl. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Beauty and Ugliness. By Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther 
Thomas. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Anima Celtica. By Reginald L. Hine. 
The Future of Poetry. 

Mathews.) 

A Singer of Dreams—Anima Fanciulla (The Maiden Soul)— 
The Campagna of Rome: A Symphony. By Stanhope 
Bayley. (Elkin Mathews. 3 vols.) 

The New Spirit in Art and Drama. 
(Frank Palmer. 12s. 6d. net.) 


(Elkin Mathews.) 
By F. P. B. Osmaston. (Elkin 


By Huntly Carter. 


A View of Poetry. By Arthur H. R. Fairchild. (Putnam.) 
The Eighteen-Nineties: A Review of Art and Life at the 

Close of the Nineteenth Century. By Holbrook Jack- 
12s. 6d. net.) 


son. (Grant Richards. 





Some American Story-Tellers. 
(Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 
Couch Fires and Primrose Ways: A Volume of Essays. By 
H. B. Marriott Watson. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


By Frederic Taber Cooper. 


5s. net.) 
Rama and Homer. By Arthur Lillie. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 


English Literature, 1880-1905. By J. M. Kennedy. (Swift.) 


Leaves of Prose, interleaved with Verse. By Annie 
Matheson. (Swift. 5s. net.) 
DRAMA. 
The Elements of Dramatic Craftsmanship. By William 
Archer. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Grey Stocking. By Maurice Baring. (Constable. 


4s. 6d. net.) 

The Tudor Drama: A History of English National Drama to 
the Retirement of Shakespeare. By C. F. Tucker 
Brooke. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

Phaca and Six Other Plays. By Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott. 
(Dent. 3 vols. 1s. net per vol.) 

The Pigeon: A Fantasy in Three Acts. By John Galsworthy. 
(Duckworth. 1s. 6d. net.) 

The Eldest Son: A Play. By John Galsworthy. 
worth. 1s. 6d. net.) 

The Secret Woman: A Drama in Five Acts. By Eden Phill- 
potts. (Duckworth. 1s. 6d. net.) 

The Woman with the Pack: A Play. By Gertrude Vaughan. 
(Ham-Smith. 1s. 6d. net.) 

The War God. By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 


(Duck- 


The Next Religion. By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Herald of the Dawn. By William Watson. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 


Three’ Comedies: Henry and Pernilla; Oaptain Bombastes 


Thunderton; Scatterbrains. By Ludvig MHolberg. 
(Longmans. ) 

The Drone and Other Plays. By Rutherford Mayne. 
(Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Pretenders: A Historic Play in Five Acts. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated by Dr. Jon Stefansson. (Methuen. 
1s. net.) 

Trish Folk Historic Plays. By Lady Gregory. (Putnam. 
2 vols.) 

The Nun of Kent: A Drama. By Grace Denis Litchfield. 
(Putnam.) 


The Present State of the English Theatre. 
Calderon. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Two Plays by Tchekhof: The Sea-Gull and The Cherry 
Orchard. Translated by George Calderon. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc: A Play in Four Acts. By 
Edward Garnett. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mary Broome: A Play in Three Acts. By A. N. Monk- 
house. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 1s. 6d. net.) 

The New Sin: A Play in Three Acts. By Macdonald Hast- 
ings. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 1s. net.) 

Plays and Players in Modern Italy. By Addison McLeod. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By George 


The King: A Tragedy. By Stephen Phillips. (Swift. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Shakespeare’s End and two other Irish Plays. By Conal 
O’Riordan. (Swift.) 

From Theatre to Music-Hall. By W. R. Titterton. (Swift.) 

Shakespeare on the Stage. By William Winter. (Unwin. 


10s. 6d. net.) 

The Waters of Bitterness: A Play in Three Acts; and The 
Clodhopper: An Incredible Comedy. By S. M. Fox. 
(Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 


EDUCATIONAL, 
A Practical Italian Grammar. By Miss L. M. Shortt. 
(Allen.) 
Practical Physics. By Angus Mclean. (Black.) 
The World: Regional Geography. By J. B. Reynolds. 
(Black. 3s. 6d.) 


Man and His Conquest of Nature. By M. I. Newbigin. 


(Black. 2s.) 
A History of England for Schools. By M. W. Keatinge and 
N. L, Frazer. (Black. 5s.) 
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English History Illustrated from Original Sources. 
1216. By N. L. Frazer. (Black. 2s. 6d.) 

Stories of the English. By F. Book I.—From the Coming 
of the English to the Armada. Book II.—The Struggle 


1066- 


for Power and Greater England. (Blackwood. 
1s. 6d. per vol.) 
Livy. Book I. Edited by H. J. Edwards. (Cambridge 


University Press.) 
Cesar: Gallic War. Book I. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
A First Year Latin Book. By John Thompson. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 
Differential Geometry. 
University Press.) 
Statics. By S. L. Loney. 


By A. R. Forsyth. (Cambridge 


(Cambridge University Press.) 


Structure of the Atmosphere. By C. J. P. Cave. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
Physical Geography for South African Schools. By A. L. 


du Toit. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Dramatised History. By Mrs. Basil Gothorp. Book I.— 
B.c. 55-1066. Book II.—1066-1485. (Cassell.) 
Chambers’s Inorganic Chemistry. By F. Stanley Kipping 
and W. H. Perkin. (Chambers. 7s. 6d.) 
Arithmetical Examples for Secondary Schools. 
by W. 8. Beard. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
Dent’s Scientific Primers. Edited by J. Reynolds Green— 
Physiology. By W. D. Halliburton, M.D. (Dent. 1s. net.) 
Industrial and Social History Series. By Katharine Eliza- 


Arranged 


beth Dopp. I.—The Tree-Dwellers. II.—The Early 
Cave-Men. III.—The Later Cave-Men. (Harrap. 
1s. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Struggle with the Crown. (1603 1714.) By E. M. 


Wilmot-Buxton. (Harrap. 1s. 6d. net.) 
The Story of the Roman People. By E. M. Tappan. 
(Harrap. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Introductory Science. By W. Tunna Walker. (Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d.) 

Experimental Domestic Science. By R. H. Jones. (Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d.) 

Introductory Electricity and Magnetism. By Carl W. 


Hansel. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 
Experimental Mensuration: An Elementary Text-Book of 
Inductive Geometry. By H. Stanley Redgrove. (Heine- 


mann. 2s. 6d.) 

The Woodcraft Reader. By Owen Jones and Marcus Wood- 
ward. (Sampson Low. 1s. net.) 

French Idioms Simplified. By Gaston Carlier. (Melrose. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

German Idioms Simplified. By Otto Brandt. (Melrose. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

A Practical Chemistry for Technical Institutes. By A. E. 
Dunstan. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

Physico-Chemical Calculations. By Joseph Knox. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

An Introduction to Quantitative Analysis. By S.J. M. Auld. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 


A History of England for Schools. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

Problems in Practical Chemistry for Advanced Students. 
By G. F. Hood. (Mills & Boon. 5s.) 

School Graphics. By W. J. Stainer. (Mills & Boon. 2s. 6d.) 

A New Geometry. By A. E Layng. (Murray.) 

Philip’s Chamber of Commerce Atlas. (George Philip.) 

Education by Life. Edited by H. Brown-Smith. (George 
Philip.) 

French Prose Writers of the XIX. Century and After: An 


Vol. I. By H. J. Cape. 


Advanced French Reader. By Victor Leuliette. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 3s. net.) 
Handbook for Commercial Teachers. By Fred Hall. (Sir 


Isaac Pitman. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Theory and Practice of Commerce. Edited by F. Heelis. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman. 4s. 6d. net.) 
The Student’s Guide to Political Economy. 
Spencer. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Counting-House Mathematics. By H. W. Porritt and W. 
Nicklin. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 1s. 6d. net.) 
Business Methods and Secretarial Work for Girls and 
' Women. By Helen Reinherz. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 1s. net.) 
Notes and Lessons on Music. By Edward Mason. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By F. H. 











Commercial Arithmetic. By Gustavus 8S. Kimball. (Putnam. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

A Guide to the Study of English History. By L. J. McNair. 
Part I.—To 1485. Part IIl.—1485-1688. Part III.— 
1688-1901. (Rivers. 1s. net per volume.) 

British Plants: Their Biology and Ecology. By J. F. Bevis 
and H. J. Jeffery. (Rivers. 4s. 6d. net.) 


FICTION. 
A Voice from the Night. By C. E. Sterrey. (Allen.) 
The Third Chance. By Gladys Waterer. (Allen.) 


The Adventures of a Modest Man. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(Appleton. 6s.) 

The Conflict. By David Graham Phillips. (Appleton. 6s.) 

The Department Store. By Margaret Bohme. (Appleton. 6s.) 

The Sins of the Fathers. By Thomas Dixon. (Appleton. 6s.) 

The Forbidden Way. By George Gibbs. (Appleton. 6s.) 

The Moon Endureth: Tales and Fancies. By John Buchan. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

George Wendern Gave a Party. 
wood. 6s.) 

Lucretia Borgia’s One Love. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


By John Inglis. (Black- 


By H. Grahame Richards. 


Yellowsands. By Adam Gowans Whyte. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Heart of Delilah. By Christopher Wilson. (Black- 
wood. 6s.) 

Marie. By Sir H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell. 6s.) 

War and the Woman. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Heart of Life. By Pierre de Coulevain. Translated by 


Alys Hallard. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Body of His Desire. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 

Thirteen. By Temple Thurston. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Valserine: A Volume of Short Stories. By Madame Audoux. 
Translated by John N. Raphael. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

The Fly in the Ointment. By Frances Hammond. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 6s.) 

The Twins of Suffering Creek. By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 6s.) 


For the Defence: A Brief for Lady Carol. Anonymous. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 
The Malabar Magician. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & 


Windus. 6s.) 
The Endless Journey and Other Stories. 


By Netta Syrett. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Commoners’ Rights. By Constance Smedley. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 

The Children’s Bread. By Maude Little. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 

Innocence in the Wilderness. By Theodosia Lloyd. 


(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Paul’s Paragon. By W. E. Norris. (Constable. 6s.) 
Success. By Una L. Silberrad. (Constable. 6s.) 
Wintering Hay. By John Trevena. (Constable. 6s.) 


The City of Light: A Story of Modern Paris. By W. L. 


George. (Constable. 6s.) 
The Panel. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Constable. 6s.) 
The Permanent Uncle. By Douglas Goldring. (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 
A Prodigal Daughter. By Hattil Foll. (Dent. 6s.) 
Branston Heath. By C. Reginald Enock. (Dent. 6s.) 


The Labyrinth of Life. By E. A. U. Valentine. (Dent. 6s.) 

The Man Who Could Not Lose. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 

Tony Unregenerate. By Janet Dodge. 

The Signal. By Wsewolod Garshin. Translated by Cap- 
tain Rowland Smith. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

In the West Wind. By A. B. Le Sage. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

In the World of Bewilderment. By John Travers. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 


(Duckworth. 6s.) 


The Solemnization of Jacklin. By Florence Farr. 
(Fifield. 6s.) 
The Country Heart. By Maude E. King. (Fifield. 6s.) 


The Magic Crook. By 
(Fifield. 6s.) 

The Matchmaker. By William Caine. (Greening. 6s.) 
Hey for Cavaliers! By May Wynne. (Greening. 6s.) 
Lord of Irongray. By J. B. Harris Burland. (Greening. 6s.) 
The Honor of Bayard. By Michael Kaye. (Greening. 6s.] 
The Temple of Dreams. By Paul Bold. (Ham-Smith.) 
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Dr. Brown’s Partner. By Ianthe Cavendish. (Ham-Smith.) | 


Roger’s Luck. By Rosamund Southey. (Ham-Smith.) 
Yesterday. By Anna Costantini. (Greening. 6s.) 
Riders of the Purple Sage. By Zane Grey. (Harper 
Heart and Chart. By M. 8. Gerry. (Harper. 6s.) 
The Sad Shepherd. By Henry Van Dyke. (Harper. 2s. net.) 


6s.) 


The Novels of Fiodor Michailowitch Dostéevsky. Translated | 
by Constance Garnett— 
The Brothers Karamazov. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d net.) 


Between Two Thieves. By Richard Dehan. (Heinemann. 6s.) | 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 
6s.) 
(Heine- 


Love’s Pilgrimage. By Upton Sinclair. 

Little Brother. By Gilbert Cannan. (Heinemann. 

The Prison Without a Wall. By Ralph Straus. 
mann. 6s.) 


Borrowers of Fortune. By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. (Heine- | 


mann. 6s.) 


The Story of Stephen Compton. By J. E. Patterson. (Heine- | 


mann. 6s.) 


Pension Kraus. By Agnes Blundell. (Herbert & Daniel. 6s.) | 


The Heart of a Russian. By M. Y. Lermontov. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 6s.) 

Business Rivals. By F. Harris Deans. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 6s.) 


The Witness for the Defence. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

Love in a Snare. By Charles 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

Queen of the Guarded Mounts. By John Oxenham. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

Mixed Grill. By W. 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

A King and a Coward. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 

The Sick-a-Bed Lady. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

In Cotton Wool. By W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Arrival of Antony. By Dorothea Conyers. (Hutchin- 


Garvice. 


Pett Ridge. (Hodder & 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
6s.) 


By E. H. Abbott. (Hodder & 


(Hodder & | 


son. 6s.) 
Sharrow. By Baroness von Hutten. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Lady Q By Mrs. Baillie Saunders. (Hutchinson. 6s.) | 





The Red Man’s Secret: A Romance of the Stage Prairie. 
By F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol. By W. J. Locke. 
(Lane. 6s.) 

Grit Lawless. By F. E. Mills Young. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Shadow of Power. By Paul Bertram. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Story of a Ploughboy. By James Bryce. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Knightly Years. By W. M. Ardagh. (Lane. 6s.) 

Wayward Feet. By A. R. Goring-Thomas. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Masterpiece (Das Hohe Lied). By Hermann Sudermann. 
(Lane. 6s.) ’ 

The Indian Lily and Other Stories. By Hermann Sudermann. 
(Lane. 6s.) 

Chronicles of Clara. By A. Neil Lyons. (Lane. 

Kennedy Square. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Torchy. By Sewell Ford. (Laurie. 6s.) 

Austin’s Career. By Violet Tweedale. (John Long. 6s.) 

Chicane. By Oliver Sandys. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Eternal Struggle. By Newman Harding. 
Long. 6s.) 

Clouds. By Charles Igglesden. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Fen Days. By Stephen Foreman. (John Long. 6s.) 


6s.) 
(Laurie. 


6s.) 


(John 


The Secret Tontine. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

A Three-Cornered Duel. By Beatrice Kelston. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The Man Whom the Trees Loved. By Algernon Blackwood. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Hieronymus Rides: Episodes in the Life of a Knight and 
Jester at the Court of Maximilian, King of the Romans. 
By Anna Coleman Ladd. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Victories of Olivia and Other Stories. By Evelyn Sharp. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Charwoman’s Daughter. 
millan. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Dubliners : A Book of Stories. 
The House of Lisronan. 

rose. 6s.) 
The Devil’s Wind. By Patricia Wentworth. (Melrose. 6s.) 
The Scales of Convention. By A. Stodart Walker. (Mel- 
rose. 6s.) 


By James Stephens. (Mac- 


By James Joyce. (Maunsel.) 
By Miriam Alexander. (Mel- 


A Daughter of the Rich. By Mary E. Waller. (Melrose. 6s.) 
The Matador of the Five Towns. By Arnold Bennett. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
The Guests of Hercules. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
(Methuen. 6s.) ; 
Joseph in Jeopardy. By Frank Danby. (Methuen. 6s.) 
The Quest of Glory. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen. 6s.) 
The Principal Girl. By J. C. Snaith. (Methuen. 6s.) 
The Chink in the Armor. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
6s.) 
6s.) 


Felix Christie. By Peggy Webling. 
The Revolt. By Putnam Weale. (Methuen. 
The Lure. By E. 8. Stevens. (Mills & Boon. 


The Daughter of Brahma. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 

The Room in the Tower. By E. F. Benson. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 


The Palace of Logs. By Robert Barr. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

A Bachelor’s Comedy. By J. E. Buckrose. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 

When God Laughs. By Jack.London. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Nights and Days. By Maude Annesley. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

The Prince and Betty. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 

Men and Dreams. By Mary E. Mann. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

His First Offence. By J. Storer Clouston. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 

The Forest on the Hill. By Eden Phillpotts. (Murray. 6s.) 


Annabel and Others. By R. W. Wright-Henderson. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

Jesse of Cariboo. By Roger Pocock. (Murray. 6s.) 

Roddles. By B. Paul Neuman. (Murray. 6s.) 


The Shadow of Neene. By Lady Bancroft. (Murray. 6s.) 
Views and Vagabonds. By R. Macaulay. (Murray. 6s.) 
Mr. Wycherly’s Wards. By L. Allen Harker. (Murray. 6s.) 
Flemington. By Violet Jacob. (Murray. - 6s.) 
John Stuart. By Robert Vansittart. (Murray. 6s.) 
A Woman of Impulse. By Joseph Prague. (Nash. 6s.) 
The Town of Crooked Ways. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Nash. 6s.) 
The Vagrant. By Collette Willy. (Nash. 6s.) 
The Night Land. By W. Hope Hodgson. (Nash. 6s.) 
Cabbages and Kings. By O. Henry. (Nash. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Young Man Who Stroked Cats. By Morley Roberts. 
(Nash. 6s.) 
Initials Only. By Anna Katherine Green. 
The Sweetness of Life. By Marcel Tinayre. 
Manalive. By G. K. Chesterton. (Nelson. 
In Time’s Storerooms. By Ethel Balfour. (Ouseley. 6s.) 
The Glowing Fire. By C. D. Musgrove. (Ouseley. 6s.) 
Woman’s Toy. By Mrs. Donald Shaw. (Frank Palmer. 6s.) 


(Nash. 6s.) 
(Nash. 6s.) 
2s. net.) 


The Prodigal Pro Tem. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. (Frank 
Palmer. 6s.) 

Through the Ivory Gate. By Reginald Farrer. (Frank 
Palmer. 6s.) 

The Justice of the Duke. By Rafael Sabatini. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

The Villa Mystery. By Herbert Flowerdew. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

Brass Faces. By Charles McEvoy. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


Exotic Martha. By Dorothea Gerard. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
The Unholy Estate : or, The Sins of the Fathers. By Douglas 


Sladen. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
Hodson’s Voyage. By W. H. Koebel. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
The Doll: A Happy Story. By Violet Hunt. (Stanley 


Paul. 6s.) 

The Three Anarchists. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

The Celebrity’s Daughter. 
Paul. 6s.) 

Through the Postern Gate: A Romance in Seven Days. 
By F. H. Townsend. (Putnam. 6s.) 

The Shape of the World. By Evelyn St. Leger. (Putnam. 6s.) 


By Violet Hunt. (Stanley 


The Relentless Current. By Maud E. Charlesworth. 
(Putnam. 6s.) 

The Land of the Blue Flower. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(Putnam.) 


Betty Trevor. By Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey. 
Tract Society.) 

Mender. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
Society.) 


(Religious 


The (Religious Tract 
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FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN PARIS 
By JOHN JOSEPH CONWAY 


With an Introduction by Mrs. Joun Lane 
Many Illustrations . 
12s. 6d. net. Immediately 


THE ANARCHISTS: THEIR FAITH & THEIR CREED 
10s. 6d. net 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN 

Translated by Dr. Joun Lezs 

With an Introduction by Lorp REpESDALE 

2 Vols. 25s. net. 2nd Edition 


MARGARET OF FRANCE DUCHESS OF SAVOY 
Be WINTPRED STEPHENS 


Seventeen Illustrations 
12s. 6d. net 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
By HIS VALET FRANCOIS 


Translated by Mina Rounp 
10s. Immediately 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A COURT PAINTER 
By H. JONES THADDEUS, R.H.A., F.R.GS., Ere. 


Handsomely Illustrated by the Author’s Pictures 
12s. 6d. net. Immediately 


THE BETTS OF WORTHAM IN SUFFOLK 
1480-1905 


By KATHARINE FRANCES DOUGHTY 
12s. 6d. net 


BEAUTY AND UGLINESS 


By VERNON LEE & C. ANSTRUTHER THOMAS 
Many Illustrations 
12s. 6d. net 


EGYPT & OTHER POEMS 
Se Gi net. Shortly 


THE PAGAN TRINITY 
POEMS 


By BEATRICE IRWIN 


5s. net 


ABOUT ALGERIA 
By CHARLES THOMAS.STANFORD, F.S.A. 


32 Illustrations and Map 


By F. Dorrizn TuHoroton 
5s. net 


JUNGLE FOLKS 

By DOUGLAS DEWAR 

Indian Natural History Sketches 

108. 6d. net. 
THESE BOOKS ARE PUB- 
LISHED BY JOHN LANE, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
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Under the She Oaks. 
Society.) 


By E. Boyd Bayly. (Religious Tract 


Tenterhooks. By Ada Leverson. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Phrynette Married. By Marthe Troly-Curtin. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 

Almayne of Mainfort. By R. H_ Gretton. (Grant 


Richards. 6s.) 

Her Husband: The Mystery of a Man. By Julia Magruder. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Day. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

The Cloak of Convention. By Leslie Moore. (Rivers. 6s.) 

The Impossible Ideal. By Will Westrup. (Rivers. 6s.) 

The Little Blue Devil. By Dorothea Mackellar and Ruth 
Bedford. (Rivers. 6s.) 

A Faery Land Forlorn. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose (Rivers. 6s.) 

Carnival. By Compton Mackenzie. (Secker. 6s.) 

White Webs. By Theo Douglas. (Secker. 6s.) 

Dead Men’s Bells. By Frederick Niven. (Secker. 6s.) 

The Outward Appearance. By Stanley Victor Makower. 
(Secker. 6s.) 

The Golightlys: Father and Son. 
(Secker. 6s.) 

In Accordance with the 
(Secker. 6s.) 

Herself. By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 

A Candidate for Truth. By J. D. Beresford. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 6s.) 

Treacherous Ground. 
Jackson. 6s.) 


By Laurence North. 


Evidence. By Oliver Onions. 


By Johan Bojer. (Sidgwick & 


The House of Robershaye. By Emma F. Brooke. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 
Blinds Down. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Smith, 


Elder. 6s.) 
Fathers of Men. By E. W. Hornung. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Kingfisher Blue. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Denham’s; Or, A Web of Life. By Alexandra Watson. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
The Shadow or the Substance. 
Pasture. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
The Common Touch. By Austin Philips. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
An Excellent Mystery. By Countess Russell. (Swift.) 
Shadows Out of the Crowd. By Richard Curle. (Swift.) 
A Night in Luxembourg. By Remy de Gourmont. (Swift.) 
The Considine Luck. By H. A. Hinkson. (Swift.) 
The Darksome Maids of Bagleere. By William Kersey. 
(Swift.) 
The Fruitful Vine. By Robert Hichens. 
Captain Quadring. By William Hay. 
The Way of an Eagle. By E. M. Dell. (Unwin. 6s.) 
Across the Way. By William Le Queux. (F. V. White. 6s.) 
The Jew of Prague. By A. Wilson Barrett. (F. V. White. 6s.) 
The Shop Girl. By Arthur Applin. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


By Mrs. Henry de la 


(Unwin. 6s.) 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


A Dinner of Herbs. By Algernon Gissing. (F. V. 
White. 6s.) 
HISTORY. 
King’s Cutters and Smugglers, 1700-1855. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. (Allen.) 
Napoleon’s Campaigns in Italy. By Lieut.-Col. R. G. 
Burton. (Allen.) 


The Ulm Campaign. By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. 
Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire. 


(Allen.) 
Edited by E. L. 


Guilford. (Allen.) 

Memorials of Old North Wales. Edited by E. Alfred Jones. 
(Allen.) 

The Pacification of Burma. By Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 
(Arnold. 16s. net.) 

Chronos: Chronological Notes on History, Art, and 
Literature from 8000 B.c. to 1700 a.p. By Mr. and Mrs. 
Hart. (Bell.) 


A Chronicle of the Popes. By A. E. McKilliam. 

A History of Chirk Castle and Chirkland. 
Mahler. (Bell.) 

The Annals of Hampstead. By Thomas J. Barratt. (Black. 
£5 5s. net.) 

London: South. By Sir Walter Besant. (Black. 30s. net.) 

A History of the Indian Mutiny. Vol. III. By G. W. 
Forrest. (Blackwood. 20s. net.) 

Old Irish Life. By J. M. Callwell. 


(Bell.) 
By Margaret 


(Blackwood. 10s. net.) 
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Outlines of the History of German Literature. By John 
G. Robertson. (Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 
Vol. VIII. The Age of Dryden. 
Press.) 
Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 
P. Giles and A. C. Seward— 
Life in the Medieval University. By R. S. Rait. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
Municipalities of the Roman Empire. By J. S. Reid. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
A History of the Modern World. By Oscar Browning. 
(Cassell. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 
The Annals of the Strand. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Annals of Fleet Street. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Campaigns and Their Lessons. Edited by Colonel C. E. 
Callwell, C.B.— 
War in Bohemia in 1866. 


Edited by 
(Cambridge University 


Edited by 


By Major Neil Malcolm. 
(Constable. ) 
The English People Overseas— 
Britain in the Tropics, 1527-1910. 
(Constable. 6s. net.) 
The Turko-Italian War and Its Problems. 
Barclay. (Constable. 5s. net.) 
History of London. By H. Douglas Irvine. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
A History of Labor Representation. 
(Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Two Select Bibliographies of Medieval Historical Study. 


By A. Wyatt Tilby. 
By Sir Thomas 
(Constable. 


By A. W. Humphrey. 


Compiled by M. F. Moore. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

The Charterhouse of London, Monastery, Palace, and 
Sutton’s Foundation. By W. F. Taylor. (Dent. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Famous London Houses. By A. St. John Adcock. (Dent. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


The Medieval Town Series— 
Jerusalem. By Colonel Sir C. M. Watson. 
Lucca. By Nelly Erichsen. 
Canterbury. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
(Dent. 4s. 6d. net per vol.) 
The Temple Encyclopedic Primers— 
A History of the Jews. By Paul Goodman. 
The Renaissance. By J. Basil Oldham. 
(Dent. 1s. net per vol.) 
A History of European Nations. By Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 
(Greening. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Memoirs of Secret History— 
The Prisons of the Revolution. By Hector Fleischmann. 
Secret Anecdotes of the Terror. By Hector Fleischmann. 
(Greening. 2s. 6d. net per vol.) 
The Story of Ford Abbey. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Sidney Heath. (Francis Griffiths. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
The Beginnings of History. 
(Kelly. 2s. 6d. net.) 
A History of Clifford’s Inn. 
(Laurie. £1 1s. net.) 
A Hundred Years of History from Record and Chronicle, 
1216-1327. By Hilda Johnstone. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 
The Church in the Confederate States. By Joseph Blount 
Cheshire, D.D. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 
The Eastern Roman Empire, from the Fall of Irene to 
the Accession of Basil I. a.p. 802-867. By Professor 
J. B. Bury. (Macmillan.) 
History of the British Army. Vol. VII. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. (Macmillan.) 
The Beginings of Quakerism. 
(Macmillan. ) 
A History of the British Constitution. 
Howard B. Masterman. (Macmillan.) 
The War in Tripoli. By E. N. Bennett. (Methuen. 6s.) 
St. Clare and Her Order: A Story of Seven Centuries. By 
the Author of “The Life of an Enclosed Nun.” (Mills 
& Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Making of Western Europe. 
(Murray.) 
The Early History of the Christian Church. 
Duchesne. (Murray. 2 vols. Qs. net.) 


By Ellen M. MacDougall. 


By C. M. Hay-Edwards. 


By William Braithwaite. 


By the Rev. J. 


By C. R. L. Fletcher. 


By Louis 
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CONSTABLE’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY. Imp. 16mo, 6s. net. 


MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


Yoshio Markino, the Japanese Artist in London 
Author of “A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON,” Illustrator of “A LITTLE 
PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY.” 
Fully Illustrated with 6 Colour Plates. Numerous Illustrations. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME OF TRAVEL 


THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES By Ernest Thompson Seton 


Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
A Canoe Journey of 2,000 miles in search of the CARIBOU, being the account of 
a Voyage to the region NORTH OF AYLMER LAKE. 
A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME OF TRAVEL 


IN THE CARPATHIANS By Lion Phillimore 


re Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB’S FRIEND 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN RICKMAN 


By Orlo Williams 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


NOW READY. THE SECOND VOLUME OF THAT DELIGHTFUL ANTHOLOGY OF 
OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE in PROSE and VERSE, entitled: 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD: II. MANNERS & CUSTOMS 
By Thos. Seccombe, M.A., and H. Spencer Scott, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 68. net per volume. 
Already Published—iN PRAISE OF OXFGRD: I. History and Topography. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1911 FROM 
WITHIN. _ By the Rt. Hon. Sir john G. Findlay, K.C.M.G. 


(late Attorney-General of New Zealand). 
3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH THOUGHTS FOR ENGLISH 
THINKERS By St. George Stock 


Pembroke College, Oxford. Oxford Lecturer of Greek in Birmingham University. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN OF LIFE IN 
AMERICA By R. F. Scharff, Ph.D., B.Sc. 


With 21 Maps, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF LABOUR REPRESENTATION 


~~ — Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. By A. W. Humphrey 
THE TUDOR DRAMA By. F. Tucker Brooke,B.Litt.,Oxon 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 
MEMORIES OF TWO WARS 


By Brigadier-General Frederick Funston, U.S. Army 


Photogravure portrait and 32 full-page illustrations by F. C. YOHN. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE THREE BRONTES 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE FOURTH GENERATION: MEMORIES 
By Janet Ross 
Author of *' Three Generations of Englishwoman.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


A REGISTER of NATIONA. BIBLIOGRAPHY Vol. Ill. 
By W. P. Courtney, M.A. 














By May Sinclair 





Demy 8vo, 158. net. 


DEFENSE DE LA POESIE FRANCAISE 


By Emile Legouis 
Demy 8vo, 58. net. 


THE CHILD AND THE PARENT 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
By George Binney Dibblee, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


By Douglas Pepler 











NEW 6/= NOVELS 


A LOST INTEREST 
By Mrs. George Wemyss 
Author of “People of Popham” and “ The 
Professional Aunt.” 
PAUL’s PARAGON 
By W. E. Norris 
Author of “ The Square Peg,” “ Pauline,” &c. 


JHE GOOD GIRL 
By Vincent O'Sullivan 


Author of “ The Green Window,” &c. 


EVERYBODY S BOY 
By Lindsay Bashford 


The Athenwum says: “ The book is essen- 
tially original. The boy is admirable, and the 
other characters, even in the most diverting 
passages, never cease to be themselves.” 

















SUCCESS 
By Una L. Silberrad 


The Evening Standard says: “ Miss Una tL. 
Silberrad has written a fine and virile book. 
There is a beautiful lack of the sentiment 
proper to such situations in fiction. Alto- 
"oer ‘Success’ is a fine, distinguished 
novel.” 


HERITAGE 





By Valentina Hawtrey 


The World says: “ Alike in originality of 
thought and distinction of style, ‘ Heritage’ 
is a very remarkable book.” 








A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE 
By Corra Harris 


A WHISTLING WOMAN 
By Robert Halifax 


[N THE SHADOW OF ISLAM 
By Demetra Vaka 


THE GREY STOCKING (4/6 net) 
By Maurice Baring 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 


THE VICAR OF NORMANTON 
By Edward Noble 


Author of “‘ Chains.” 


WiNTERING HAY 
By John Trevena 


Author of “ Heather.” 

















A COUNTRY LAWYER 
By Henry A. Shute 
Author of “ Fomine 


THE PERMANENT UNCLE 
By Douglas Goldring 








THE EXPLOITS OF KESHO 
NAIK, DACOIT 
By Sir Edmund Cox 


Author of “The Achievements of John Car- 
ruthers.” 








EVE 
By Maarten Maartens 
Author of “ The Healers.” 


EVE'S SECOND HUSBAND 
By Corra Harris 











THE CITY OF LIGHT 


By W. L. George 
A Story of Modern Paris. 
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The Birth of the English Church: Gregory the Pope, and 
Augustine the Archbishop. By Sir Henry H. Howorth. 
(Murray.) 

The Decline and Dissolution of the Mohgul Empire. By 
Sidney J. Owen. (Murray.) 

Campaigns on the North-West Frontier of India. By Captain 
H. L. Nevill. (Murray. 15s. net.) 

Tangier: England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost, 1661-1684. By 
E. M. G. Routh. (Murray.) 

Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-1800. By Henry Davison Love. 
(Murray. 3 vols. 12s. net each.) 


The Early Court of Queen Victoria. By Clare Jerrold. 


(Nash. 15s. net.) 

Royal Tunbridge Wells. By Lewis Melville. (Nash. 
15s. net.) 

Modern Germany. By Victor Cambon. (Nash.) 

Modern China. By Edmund Rottach. (Nash.) 


The Regency of Anne of Austria. By Martha Walker 
Freer. (Nash. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 


Tragic Episodes of the French Revolution. By G. Lenotre. 


Translated by H. Havelock. (Nutt.) 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures. By 


Henry C. Shelley. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pilgrims and Its Place 
in the Life of To-day. By A. C. Addison. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A Popular History of the Church in Wales. By Rev. J. FE. 
de Hirsch-Davies. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 5s. net.) 

The Story of the Civil War: A Concise Account of the War 
in the United States of America between 1861 and 1865. 
By William Roscoe Livermore. (Putnam.) 

Penalties upon Opinion. By Mrs. H. Bradlaugh Bonner. 
(Rationalist Press.) 


A Modern History of the English People. By R. H. 
Gretton. "ou & 1880-1901. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. By 
Hartmann Grisar. English translation edited by 
Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. III. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
15s. net.) 

A History of Japan. 
Paul.) 

Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. By 
Ludwig Friedlaender. Vol. IV. Excursuses and Notes. 
Translated by Dr. A. L. Gough. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul.) 

A Short History of Europe: Modern. By Charles Sanford 
Terry. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages. By 
A. Abram. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 6s. net.) 

Annals of the Nubian Kings. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul.) 

A History of the Royal Family of England. 


By Hisho Saito. (Routledge & Kegan 


By Francis 


Bagshawe. (Sands. 2 vols. £1 1s. net.) 

The Churches in Britain. Vol II. By the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer. (Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 

A History of Modernism. By the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. 


(Smith, Elder. 
British Battle Books. 
each.) 
English Apprenticeship and Child Labor. By O. Jocelyn 
Dunlop and R. D. Denman, M.P. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Sweden and Denmark: With Chapters on Finland and Ice- 


7s. 6d. net.) 


By Hilaire Belloc. (Swift. 1s. net 


land. By Jon Stefansson. (Unwin. 5s.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Father William. By L. S. Bensusan. (Arnold. 5s. net.) 


The Perfect Gentleman: A Guide to Social Aspirants. By 
Harry Graham. (Arnold. 6s.) 
Modern Theories of Diet, and their bearing upon Practical 


Dietetics. By Alexander Bryce, M.D. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Art of the Orator. By Edgar R. Jones, M.P. (Black. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

We and Our Children. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
(Cassell. 6s. net.) 


Women and Music. By E. A. Baughan. (Chapman & Hall. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

My Idealed John Bullesses. By 
(Constable. 6s. net.) 


Yoshio Markino. 





Copyright: Its History and Law. By Richard Rogers 
Bowker. (Constable. 21s. net.) 
In Praise of Oxford: An Anthology of Oxford. II. 


Manners and Customs. By Thomas Seccombe and H. 
Spencer Scott. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

In Praise of Edinburgh: An Anthology in Prose and Verse. 
By Rosaline Masson. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

The True Traveller. By W. H. Davies. (Duckworth. 5s.) 

The Modern Parisienne. By Octave Uzanne. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 

The International Cook Book. By Alexander Filippiz.i. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Parodies and Imitations: Old and New. Edited by Stanley 
L. Adam and Bernard C. White. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 

London Stories. Edited by John O’London. (Jack. 2 vols. 
6s. net per vol.) 

Stray Papers. By Lord Redesdale. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Aeroplane in War. By Claude Grahame White and 
Harry Harper. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Woman and Crime. By H. L. Adam. (Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The English Catalogue of Books, 1801-1836. Edited and 
compiled by Robert Alexander Peddie and Quintin 


Waddington. (Sampson Low. £4 4s. net.) 

All the World’s Aircraft for 1912. By F. T. Jane. (Sampson 
Low. £1 ls. net.) 

Jane’s Fighting Ships for 1912. By F. T. Jane. (Sampson 
Low. £1 1s. net.) 

The Thoroughbred and the Turf. By Theo. Taunton. 
(Sampson Low. 4 vols. £2 2s. net per vol.) 

Soyer’s Standard Cookery. By Nicolas Soyer. (Melrose. 
5s. net.) 

Japanese Gardens. By Mrs. Basil Taylor (Harriet Osgood). 
(Methuen. £1 1s. net.) 

Gem-Stones, and Their Distinctive Characters. By G. F. 
Herbert Smith. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 

The Actor’s Companion. By Cecil F. Armstrong. (Mills 
& Boon. 2s. 6d. net.) 

My Three Big Flights. By André Beaumont. (Nash. 
10s. net.) 

Before the Doctor Comes. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. (Nash. 
2s. net.) 


Nelson’s Encyclopedic Library— 
An Idiomatic English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of Dates. 3 vols. 
A Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
A Bible Concordance. 
An Encyclopedia of Industrialism. 
An Encyclopedia of Ships and Shipping. 2 vols. 
(Nelson. 1s. net per vol.) 
The Motor Book: A Complete Work on the History, Con- 
struction, and Development of the Motor. By John 
Armstrong. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Home Art Book of Fancy Stitchery. Edited by Flora 
Klockmann. (Religious Tract Society. 1s. net.) 
Modern Dancing and Dancers. By J. E. Crawford Flitch. 
(Grant Richards. 15s. net.) 

Afterthoughts. By the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Old English Needlework. By Lady Ada FitzWilliam and 
Mrs. Morris Hands. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Carriages and Coaches: Their History and Their Evol ation. 


By Ralph Straus. (Secker. £1 1s. net.) 
The Lifeboat and Its Story. By Néel T. Methley. (Sidz- 
wick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Men and Measures: A History of Weights and Measures, 
Ancient and Modern. By Edward Nicholson. (Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Doctor and His Work: With a Hint of His Destiny and 
Ideals. By Charles J. Whitby, M.D. (Swift.) 

Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. By Edgar 


Thurston. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Chats on Old Jewellery and Trinkets. By Maciver Percival. 
(Unwin. 5s. net.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


Across the Bridges : A Study of Social Life in South London. 
By Alexander Paterson. (Arnold. 1s. net.) 

The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift. Edited by F. 
Elrington Ball. Vol. III. (Bell. 6 vols. 10s. 6d. 
net per volume.) 
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A FIRST SELECTION FROM 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


Spring Announcements, 1912. 





Animal Life in Africa. 
By MAJOR J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 20s. net. 


*Romanesque Architecture 

in France. 
Edited by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With 226 Full-page 
Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 

*Baroque Architecture and 

Sculpture In ftaly. 
Edited by CORRADO RICCI. 
4to. 25s. net. 

Epochs of Chinese and 

Japanese Art, 
By ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. Two volumes, 


with over 100 Plates in monochrome and colour. Crown 4to. 
36s. net. 


The Mansions of England in the 


Olden Times. 


By JOSEPH NASH. 
BLOMFIELD, A.R:A. Large 4to. With 
colour and monochrome. 30s. net. 


The Selected Writings of 
William Sharp. 
Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. 
“Works of Fiona Macleod.”’ To be completed in Five 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net each. Vol. I.—Poems. 
Wild Oats: Moods, Songs 
and Doggerels. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 
The Prohibited Play. 
*The Next Religion. 
A Play in Three Acts. By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
demy 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
*J. Pierpont Morgan: His Life 
Story. 
By CARL HOVEY. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 


*A New Logic. 
By CHAS. MERCIER, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


Microbes and Toxins in Nature. 
By Dr. ETIENNE BURNETT. Preface by Prof. E. 
METCHNIKOFF. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 6s. net. 
The Modern Parisienne. 


By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by BARONESS 
VON HUTTEN. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


War and Its Alleged Benefits. 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL 
(Author of “* The Great Illusion ’’). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


*Moving Pictures. 


With 274 Full-page Plates. 


Introduction by 


REGINALD 
Illustrations in 


Uniform with the 


5s. net. 


Small 


7s. 6d. net. 





By F. A. TALBOT. With 96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 6s. net. 
FICTION. 
Crown 8vo. GSe each. 
* He Who Passed, To M. L. G. ANON. 


* The Prison Without a Wall. 
RALPH STRAUS 
* Esther. 


AGNES E. JACOMB. 
* Marjorie Stevens. V. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 
* Little Brother. 


GILBERT CANNAN. 
* The Adjustment, MARGUERITE BRYANT. 
Borrowers of Fortune. 
JESSIE LECKIE HERBERTSON. 
ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 
Passion Fruit. E. C. VIVIAN. 
Gutter Babies. DOROTHEA SLADE. 
The Story of Stephen Compton. 
J. E. PATTERSON. 
Minna. KARL GJELLERUP. 
The Novels of F. M. Dostoevsky. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. I. will 
be ‘“‘The Brothers Karamazov”’ (3s. 6d. net). 
*Books marked with asterisk are ready, 


The Stain. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS 
‘DELONEY. 


Edited by F.0. MANN. 8vo. 


OXFORD BOOKS : 


A Bibliography of Printed Works Relating to the 
} University and City of Oxford or Printed or Published 
there. Vol. II. Oxrorp Lireraturk 1450-1640 and 
| 1641-1650. By F.MADAN. Demy 8vo. 25s, net. 
| Previously Published,—Vol. I. Taz Earty Oxrorp 


| 
OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


18s. net. 


Press 1468-1640, bythe same. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 
Vols. I. and II. together, 36s. net. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


By G.S. ROBERTSON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING OF LONDON. 
By Sir LAURENCE GOMME. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
net. [ Jmmediately. 


BUCKS BIOGRAPHIES. 
By MARGARET M. VERNEY. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


-ACALENDAR OF THE COURT 
MINUTES, &c., OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY, 1644-1649. 


By E. B. SAINSBURY. With an Introduction and 
Notes by W. FOSTER. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Previously Published.—1635-1639, 1640-1643. 
12s. 6d. net each. 


A MANUAL OF THE 
KASHMIRI LANGUAGE. 


Comprising Grammar, Phrase-Book, and Vocabularies. 
s ’ 


By GEORGE A. GRIERSON. F'cap. 8vo. In two 
volumes. 12s. net. 
CHRISTIANITY IN EARLY 
BRITAIN. 
By the late HUGH WILLIAMS. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. 


A Commentary for English Readers. By W. M. 
FURNEAUX. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM 
LATINE. 


Secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi Recensuerunt 
| + IOHANNES WORDSWORTH et HENRICUS 
IULIANUS WHITE. Editio Minor, Curante 
HENRICO I. WHITE. F'cap 8vo. 2s. net; on 
Oxford India paper, 3s. net ; In Leather from 3s. 6d. 


LOGIC: Or the Morphology of 


Knowledge. 
By B BOSANQUET. Intwovolumes, Demy 8vo, 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 21s. net. 


‘THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Literally translated into English Verse in the 
Hendecasyllabic Measure of the Original Italian. By 
the Right Honourable SIR SAMUEL WALKER 
GRIFFITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


| 
| 
‘LETTERS OF ROBERT 
| SOUTHEY. 
| 
| 


A Selection, Edited, with Introduction and Notes by 
M. H. FITZGERALD. Cloth, on thick or thin paper, 
1s. net, and in leather from 1s. 6d. net, (New Volume 


in the World’s Classics. ) 








Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., London, W.C. 














LONDON : 


| “Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 
| HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The Print Collector’s Handbook. By Alfred Whitman. 
Brought up to date by Malcolm Charles Salaman 
(Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
3s. 6d.) 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. 
lation by A. M. Sellar. (Bell. 5s.) 

Cambridge English Classics— 

Vol. X., Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
Edited by Arnold Glover and A. R. Waller. 

é' (Cambridge University Press.) 

A History of England. By the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster. (Cassell. 5s.) 

Country Cottages and Week-end Homes. By J. H. Elder- 
Duncan. (Cassell. 5s. net.) 

Round the Empire. By George R. Parkin. (Cassell. 1s. 6d.) 

The Swanton Edition of the Works of Robert Touis 
Stevenson. Introduction by Andrew Lang. (Chatto 
& Windus. 25 vols. 6s. net per vol.) 

Records of a Family of Engineers. By R. L. Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 

Songs Before Sunrise. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
(Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Handbook of Architectural Styles. By A. Rosengarten. 
Translated by W. Collett-Sandars. (Chatto & Windus. 
5s. net.) 

The Shakespeare Classics. Edited by Prof. I. Gollanez— 

The Menechmi: The Original of Shakespeare’s “ Comedy 
of Errors.’”’ The Latin Text with the Elizabethan 
Translation. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 

Apolonius and Silla: The Source of “Twelfth Night.” 
Edited by Morton Luce. (Chatto & Windus. 2s. 6d. net 
per vol.) 

The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith. By G. M. 
Trevelyan. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Everyman’s Library. 39 new volumes. 
per vol.) 

In the Foreign Legion. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Between the Acts. By Henry W. Nevinson. (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Interludes in Verse and Prose. By the Right Hon. Sir 
George Trevelyan. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By 
Emile Boutroux. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

Wanderings in Arabia. By Charles Montagu Doughty. 
(Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. 
Pollock. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

The English Utilitarians. By Sir Leslie Stephen. Vol. I.— 
Jeremy Bentham. Vol. IIl.—James Mill. Vol. III.— 
John Stuart Mill. (Duckworth. 3 vols. 5s. net each.) 

The Regent Library— 

Mary Wollstonecroft. By Camilla Jebb. 

Jane Austen. By Lady Margaret Sackville. 

Shelley. By Roger Ingpen. 

George Eliot. By Viola Meynell. 

Blaise de Monluc. By A. W. Evans. 

(Herbert & Daniel. 2s. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens. By Robert 
Langton. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 

The Journal of the Rev. J. Wesley. Edited by Nehemiah 
Curnock. (Kelly. 6 vols. £3 3s. net.) 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. (Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 
Coke of Norfolk and his Friends. The Life of Thomas Coke, 
First Earl of Leicester and of Hoikham. By A. M. W. 

Stirling. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Impressions and Opinions. By George Moore. 
6s. net.) 

The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of 
George III. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Erskine May. 
Edited and Continued by Francis Holland. Vol. I.-II.— 
1760-1860. Vol. ITI.—1860-1910. (Longmans.) 

Naval Strategy. By Admiral A. T. Mahan. (Sampson Low. 
16s. net.) 

Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By 
Sir Henry Jones. (Maclehose. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Memories of the Tennysons. By the Rev. Canon Rawnsley. 
(Maclehose. 5s. net.) 


Edited by J. A. Giles. (Bell. 


Revised trans- 


Plays. 


(Dent. 1s. net 


By Erwin Rosen. (Duckworth. 


By Sir Frederick 


(Laurie. 
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Select Letters of William Cowper. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 8s. net.) 

The Novels of Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan. 10 vols. 
2s. net per vol.) 

The Autobiography of Wolfe Tone. Edited by Barry O’Brien. 
(Maunsel. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net ) 

The Pocket Edition of the Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6 vols. 5s. per vol.) 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited by Professor J. B. Bury. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Cromwell’s Army: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. By C. H. Firth. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Progress of the Nation. First Compiled by G. R. Porter. 
Edited by F. W. Hirst. (Methuen. 21s net.) 

History of Painting in North Italy. By J. A. Crowe and 
G. B. Cavalcaselle. (Murray. 3 vols.) 

The Royal Miracle: A Garland of unpublished or very 
Rare Tracts, Broadsides, Letters, Prints, and other 
Rariora concerning the Wanderings of Charles II. after 
the Battle of Worcester (September 3—October 15, 1651). 
Edited by A. M. Broadley. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

Famous Speeches. (Second Series.) Selected and Edited by 
Herbert Paul. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 7s 6d. net.) 

James Chalmers: His Autobiography and Letters. By 
Richard Lovett. (Religious Tract Society. 1s. net.) 

Stanley Weyman’s Novels. (Smith, Elder. 2s. net per vol.) 


Centenary Edition of Robert Browning’s Works. (Smith, 
Elder. 10 vols. 10s. 6d. net per vol.) 
POETRY. 
The Soul’s Destiny, and Other Poems. By S. Boucher-James, 
(Allen.) 


Tasso and Eleonora. By Gertrude Leigh. (Chapman & 
Hall. 5s. net.) 

The Listeners and Other Poems. By Walter de la Mare. 
(Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Song in September. By Norman Gale. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

Verses. By W. J. E. Haslam. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Masque of the Elements. By Herman Scheffauer. (Dent. 

* 3s. 6d. net.) 
High Germany: Verses. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Duck- 


worth. 1s. net.) 


Helen and Other Poems. By Bernard Drew. (Fifield. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
The Cap of Care. By J. E. Pickering. (Fifield. 1s. net.) 


Songs of Joy. By William H. Davies. (Fifield. 2s. 6d. net.) 

With Lute and Viol. Poems by C. G. Anderson. (Francis 
Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Wild Oats: Moods, Songs, and Doggerels. By John Gals- 
worthy. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

The Lure of the Sea. Poems. By J. E. Patterson. (Heine- 
mann. 5s. net.) 

Wings of Desire. By M. P. Willcocks. (Lane. 6s.) 

Poems. By Marie Corelli. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

The Pagan Trinity. By Beatrice Irwin. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

Egypt and Other Poems. By Francis Coutts. (Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

In the Wake of the Phoenix: Poems. 
Mackereth. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sonnets and Songs. By Lawrence Forth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Macushla and Other Poems. By Josephine V. Rowe. (Lyn- 
wood, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Fires : Book I.—The Stone and Other Tales. By Wilfrid W 
Gibson.» (Elkin Mathews.) 

Songs of the Open Air. By G. A. Greene. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Imaginary Sonnets of Tasso to Leonora and Other Poems. 
By Alice Law. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Lyrical Poems. By Stephen Phillips. (Elkin Mathews.) 

The Slum-Child and Other Poems. By E. H. Visiak. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

Verses by the Way. By M. H. Bourchier (Elkin Mathews.) 

The Book of the White Butterflies. By Margaret J. Borth- 
wick. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Songs of a Syrian Lover. 
Mathews.) 

In Mantle Blue. By F. Gwynn Evans. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Poems. By W. E. Lutyens, (Elkin Mathews.) 


By James A. 


(Lynwood. 


By Clinton Scollard. (Elkin 
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1 Great New Scheme which Brings | Mr.Nash’'s New Books 
. | | Modern Knowledge to the People. | 
: | ||| The Early Court of Queen 
nd | THE | Victoria. By Crare Jerrop. Iilustrated. 
n. 15s. net. 

| Cloth Sogmphevstead ~ “Admirable . . . brightly written, temperate in 
er : tone, and more truly appreciative than any amount of 
he | d. | yar a ame it is designed to correct.”—Morning 





Conrapv. Second Edition. 5s. net. 
| “ A delightful book, a winning book, a wise book.”— 


oP. | a | . 7 
1 | = BOO KS ° '| Some Reminiscences. By Joseru 
nd itt 











ry The Times, 

or | The Most Recent Knowledge | | . . 

er 8 || My Three Big Flights. By Axpzs 
%: brought within Reach of All i | Beaumont, Illustrated with 60 Photographs. 
ms 10s. net. A vivid and engrossing book, by 
, en the well-known aviator, which describes in 


detail the sensations and dangers of the new 
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| art. (Ready on Thursday.) 
L 
> oe BOOKS | 
| o Sena | NEW 6/- FICTION 
| Best Writers of the | / ’ 
J | | [ees Day . || | READY ON THURSDAY. 
; | 8 
| ||| Grim Justice. By “Rrra.” A powerful new 
& ———— —- Im ustice. y Rita. powertul new 
| A GENUINE I — ag | Oe ] novel, planned on a big canvas and carried 
Te. | LIBRARY “@ through with splendid craftsmanship. 
| HE ° 
et.) FOR T Second Fiddle. By the How. Mrs. ArTur 
| PEOPLE ’ 
a Henniker, Author of “In Scarlet and Grey,” 
IN PLAIN ee ete, 
ck- — *,* 
LANGUAGE Initials Only. By Anna KaTHARINE GREEN, 
‘ld. " | | Author of “The Leavenworth Case,” etc. A 
The First 12 Volumes as below, | first-rate detective story—up-to-date in plot 
a Ready To-day and thrilling in development. 
ev. 
ncis 5. Botany; The Modern By M. C. Stopes, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Study of Plants D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. | 
als- 10. Heredity - - - By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. The Town of Crooked Ways. 
ine- 12. Organic Chemistry By Prof. J. B. Cohen,B.Sc.,F.R.S. By J. 8. Fiurrcugr. Second Edition. 
13. The Principles of By Norman R, . — es with a and its agers and oan ane 
Electricity Campbell, M.A. ardly overpraised . . . the story is one which 
15. The Science of the Stars must on no account be missed.”—Daily Telegraph. 
at.) By E, W. Maunder, F.R.A S., of the Royal . 
ane. ' Observatory, Greenwich. The Vagrant. By Cotetre WILLY. 
26. Henri Bergson : The 
A. | Philosophy of Change By H. Wildon Carr | Scarlet and Blue. A Hunting Novel. 
| 32. Roman Catholicism By H. B. Coxon. By Cuarites Hewson. 
ood. Preface, Mgr. R. H. Benson 
‘| 39. Mary Queen of Scots By Elizabeth O'Neill, M.A. Eternal Glory. By Carzrox Dawe. 
Lye 47. Women’s Suffrage—a Short History of a 1] 
iW Great Movement - By M. G. Fawcett, LL.D. || A Woman of Impulse. By Joserx 
51. Shakespeare - By Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 1 PRAGUE. 
WS.) 53. Pure Gold—a Choice of \| 
ems. Lyrics and Sonnets By H.C. O'Neill || The Man Who Stroked Cats. 
| 687. Dante - - -  ByA.G. Ferrers Howell By Moruey Roserts. 
s.) |] ST ae 
‘kin || <A further Twelve Volumes will be issued in April. B— ; 
| Prospectus giving List of First 6@ Volumes may oes ai pees ccipengng eo — and Gratis 
| be had from any bookseller. PP ° 
ews.) | 
orth- London: AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOK-SHUPS. 
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Chambers of Imagery. Second Series. By Gordon Bottomley. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

Idylls of the East, and Other Poems. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

Verses. By W. B. Cotton. (Elkin Mathews.) 

The Hill of Vision: Poems. By James Stephens. (Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By Seumas O’Sullivan. (Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Norse King’s Bridal, and Other Poems. By E. M. 
Smith-Dampier. (Melrose. 2s. net.) 

The Iscariot. By Eden Phillpotts. (Murray.) 

The Masque of King Charles VI., and Other Poems. By 
Sir Courtenay Mansel. (Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Interpretations: Poems. By Zoé Akins. (Grant Richards. 
5s. net.) 

The Fags and Other Poems. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Metrical Romances and Ballads. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 

Poems. By Clifford King. 
5s. net.) 

Sonnets and Ballades of Guido Cavalcanti. 
Ezra Pound. (Swift.) 

London Windows. By Ethel Talbot. (Swift.) 

Cowboy Songs. Edited by John A. Lomax. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 


By Edward Bennett. 


By W. Moore. (Routledge & 


By James R. McClymont. 
ds. 6d. net.) 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


Translated by 


Men of No Land. By Mildred McNeal Sweeney. (Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.) 
SCIENCE. 
The Horse and Its Relatives. By R. Lydekker. (Allen.) 


The Chemistry of Breadmaking. By James Grant. (Arnold. 
5s. net.) 

Smoke: A Study of Town Air. 
Ruston. (Arnold. 5s. net.) 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 
P. Giles and A. C. Seward— 

Rocks and Their Origin. By G. A. J. Cole. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

A System of Surgery. Edited by C. C. Choyce, M.D. 
(Cassell. 3 vols. 21s. net per vol.) 

Chambers’s Navigation: A Guide to the Examination of 
Second Hands, Skippers, and Extra Skippers of Fishing 
Vessels and Trawlers. By John Don and W. J. Caird. 
Edited by J. Bolam. (Chambers. 2s. net.) 

Outlines of Evolutionary Biology. By Arthur Dendy. (Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Microbes and Toxins in Nature. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

Evolution in the Past. By Henry R. Knipe. 
Daniel. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Evolution. By Joseph McCabe. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Popular Botany: The Living Plant from Seed to Flower. 
By A. E. Knight and Edward Step. In 18 fortnightly 
parts. (Hutchinson. 7d. per part.) 

Marvels of the Universe. By various Writers. 
2 vols. 12s. 6d. net per vol.) 

The People’s Books— 

Botany : The Modern Study of Plants. 
Heredity. By J. A. S. Watson. 
Organic Chemistry. By Prof. J. E. Cohen. 
The Principles of Electricity. By Norman R. Campbell. 
The Science of the Stars. By E. W. Maunder. 

(Jack. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Life of the Plant. By C. A. Timiriaseff. Translated 
by Miss Anna Cheremeteff. (Longmans.) 

The Mechanics of the Aeroplane: A Text-Book. By Captain 
Duchene. Translated by John H. Ledeboer and T. O’B. 


By J. B. Cohen and A. G. 


Edited by 


By Dr. Etienne Burnet. 
(Herbert & 


(Hutchinson. 


(Hutchinson. 


By M. C. Stopes. 


Hubbard. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Human Eye. By J. Gray-Keith. (Sampson Low. 
£1 1s. net.) 


The Depths of the Ocean: Based on the Scientific Researches 
of the Norwegian steamer, “Michael Sars,” in the North 
Atlantic. By Sir John Murray. (Macmillan.) 

Researches in Terrestrial Magnetism. By Dr. C. Chree. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Milk and the Public Health. By William G. Savage, M.D. 
(Macmillan.) 
Reptiles, Amphibia, 

(Methuen. 


and Fishes. By 
10s. 6d. net.) 


R. Lydekker. 
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The Ox. By R. Lydekker. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Modern Research in Organic Chemistry. By F. G. Pope. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Problems of Life and Reproduction 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 

Tuberculin in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Tuberculosis. 
By W. Camac Wilkinson, M.D., M.R.C.P. (Nisbet. 
£1 1s. net.) 

Coalfields and Collieries of Australia. By F. Danvers Power. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman. £1 5s. net.) 

Star Lore of All Ages. By William Tyler Olcott. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Astronomy in a Nutshell. By Garrett P. Serviss. (Putnam.) 

Psychic Science. By Emil Boirac. (William Rider. 


By Marcus Hartog. 


(Putnam. 


7s. 6d. net.) 

A Popular Dictionary of Botanical Names and Terms, with 
their English Equivalents. By George Frederick 
Zimmer. Part I.—Specific Names. Part II.—Family 


Names. (Routledge & Kegan Paul.) 

The Building of the Alps. By T. G. Bonney. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. Fabre. (Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad. By H. Row- 


land Brown. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Wimbledon Common: Its Geology, Antiquities, and Natural 
History. By Walter Johnson. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


Current Political Problems. By Sir J. D. Rees. (Arnold. 
5s. net.) 

Monetary Economics. By William Warrand Carlile. 
(Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Modern Wars and War Taxes: A. Manual of Military 


Finance. By W. R. Lawson. (Blackwood. 6s. net.) 
New Tracts for the Times— 
National Ideals and Race Regeneration. By the Rev. 


R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Womanhood and Race Regeneration. 
M.D. 
Problems of Sex. By Professor J. Arthur Thomson and 
Professor Patrick Geddes. (Cassell. 6d. net each.) 
The Peril of Home Rule. By P. Kerr-Smiley, M.P. (Cassell. 
1s. net.) 
The Relations of the United States and Spain. 
F. E. Chadwick— 
Vol. I. Diplomacy. 
Vols. II. and III. 


By Mary Scharlieb, 


By Admiral 


The Spanish-American War. 

(Chapman & Hall. 31s. 6d. net.) 
By A. Clement Edwards, M.P., 
(Chatto & Windus. 


The Insurance Act, 1911. 
and F. Handel Booth, M.P. 
2s. net.) 

Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East. By 
Paul S. Reinsch. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Imperial Conference of 1911 from Within. By the 
Hon. Sir John G. Findlay, K.C. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Seasonal Trades. Edited by Arnold Freeman. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Laws of Supply and Demand: With Special Reference 
to their Influence on Over-production and Unemploy- 


ment. By George Binney Dibblee. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Socialism and Character. By Vida D. Scudder. (Dent. 
5s. net.) 

London’s Underworld. By Thomas Holmes. (Dent. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Change in the Village. By George Bourne. (Duckworth. 
6s. net.) 

Democracy and the Control of Foreign Affairs. By Arthur 


Ponsonby, M.P. (Fifield.) 

The English Agricultural Laborer. 
stock. (Fifield.) 

A Living Wage a National Necessity: How Best to Get It. 
By C. C. Cotterill. (Fifield.) 

History and Problems of Organised Labor. 
Carlton. (Harrap. 6s. net.) 

Education for Citizenship. By Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner. 
Translated by A. J. Pressland. (Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By Rev. A. H. Baver- 


By F. T. 
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g. SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
. MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S THI RTE E N 
NEW BOOK, 
re By the Author of “ The City of Beautiful Nonsense.” 
“ A charming baker's dozen.”--Morning Leader. “In the author's happiest vein.”—Athenxum. 
n. “ Prettily sentimental, prettily pathetic, prettily humorous.”—Daily Zzpress. 
1.) SOME IMPORTANT NEW WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 
Tr. 
SPORT IN VANCOUVER FRANZ LISZT | THE NIGHT OF FIRES 
th By AND OTHER BRETON STUDIES 
By ANATOLE LE BRAZ 
ck AND NEWFOUNDLAND | JAMEs HUNEKER Author of * The Land of Pardons.” 
ly ° Fully Illustrated. Crown Translated by FRANCIS M. GOSTLING. 
By SIR JOHN ROGERS, kK.cM.., DS.O., F.R.GS. 8vo. 7/6 net, Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

° * Wonderful i f Britt . +. both lit - 
- Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. FINLAND, The anne and folk-lore, and entirely ‘aGucming in either 
on : spect.”— Morning Leader a 
n. putiakipaomm ago me get hye J Land ofa Thousand * Full of spiritual interpretation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

ences both of angling and hunting in a pithy, explicit, Lakes FOR YOUR LIBRARY LIST 
w-  —£—_. * By ERNEST YOUNG THE SOND tcoA, Parchologic Farce. By 
“4 “a most fascinating book.”— Dundee Courier. puter ot” The Wantens “A pudding full of plums.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 
. crtke elie hover | cAgurptors Aol the aes leon ent 
Very fully Illustrated. “A joyous fantasy.”—<Spectator. 
THE ANNALS OF omy 8 
seen rum FOR THE DEFENCE: A Brief for Lady Carol. 
[Secon ition Printing. 
THE STRAND CHRISTIANITY | graiisiontes horns Detouce 3 _“Daneee Aaveriack 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR a a THE TRIPLE CROWN. By ROSE SCHUSTER 
. Author of “ The History of the Squares of London,” SOCIAL ORDER “A remarkable achievement.— Globe. 
le &ec. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. By THE EINGS LUCK. Ras W. M. O'KANE 
. a Rev. R.J. CAMPBELL, thrilling romance.”’—Scotsman. 

“A full and entertaining history ,"— Observer. M.A. THE TWINS OF SUFFERING CREEK. By 
ry ‘Extremely interesting.”’—Zvening Standard. tit ony bade x CULLUM, Author of “The Watchers of 
New Edition. 2/- net. the Plains,” &c. {Ready on Feb. 27 

LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
Vv. 
S New Book d Editi 
ome e COOKS Gn tti07ns. 
. JUST READY. CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, 512 pp., Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 18. net (by post 1/4). 


tL JAMES CHALMERS: His Autobiography and 


Letters. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With Supplementary Chapter by the Rev. A. N. 
ral JOHNSON, M.A., of the London Missionary Society. 


“ No brighter or more skilfui narrative of missionary life has ever been published than this.""—Spectator. 
JUST READY. SECOND EDITION. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2/6. 


t) THE ROPE OF HAIR, and 64 other short 


D> Sermons to Children. By the Rev. STUART ROBERTSON, M.A. 


“ One of the best volumes of Sermons to Children we have ever read.”—U. Free Church Record. 


JUST READY. SECOND IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/6. “BUNYAN RE-VIVIFIED.” 


By THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY. Talks with 


Young People on the First Part of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” By the Rev. 
he CHARLES BROWN, D.D. With Coloured and other Illustrations by Harotp Coppine. 


+) JUST READY. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 1/= net (by post 1/3). 
MENDING MEN. The Adult School Process. 

ce By EDWARD SMITH, J.P. With Preface by Dr. R. F. HORTON. 

a Ge memny: -man’'s breezy letters to an Adult School leader, enough racy human stuff has been extracted to make this book.”— 

; A JOURNALIST IN THE HOLY LAND. 

_ By ARTHUR E. COPPING. With 20 Coloured Plates and 48 Sketches in the text by Haroutp 

“i Coprinc. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, &/- net (by post 6/6). 


“It is thoroughly readable, and is unburdened alike by rhapsodies, homiletics, or archwology.”— Times. 


th. THE CHINESE AT HOME. 3, .. vyzr sat, 180, mras. 


With Coloured Title-page and 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
ur 5/= net (by post 5/5). 


“There cannot be many who know the ‘inner man’ of the Chinese as the author does. It is a profoundly interesting Look, and 
though full of details is never wearisome.”—Speciator. 


JUST READY. SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 4/6 net (by post 4/11), 


It EVERY BOY'S BOOK OF RAILWAYS AND 


STEAMSHIPS. By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 5 Coloured and 62 other Illustrations, reproduced 
from Photographs, 


pT- 


€ London: THE RELIGIOUS. TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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The Question of Divorce. By Earl Russell. (Heinemann. 
5s. net.) 

The Modern Criminal Science Series— 

The Individualisation of Punishment. 
Saleilles. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 

War and Its Alleged Benefits. By J. Novikow. (Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d. net.) 

No Votes for Women. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

The Real Case for Home Rule. By Harold Spender. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

The Real Case for Disestablishment. By P. W. Wilson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

Ireland and Home Rule: A Volume by Members of the 
Eighty Club. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Ireland To-day. By R. M. Wheeler. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

The People’s Books— 

Women’s Suffrage: A Short History of a Great Movement. 
By M. G. Fawcett. (Jack. 6d. net.) 

The Anarchists: Their Faith and Their Record. By Ernest 
A. Vizetelly. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Church of the Age. By the Very Rev. William Ralph 
Inge. (Longmans. 2s. net.) 

Heredity and Society. By William Cecil Dampier Whetham 
and Catherine Durning Whetham. (Longmans. 
6s. net.) 

Movement of General Prices in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Walter T. Layton. (Macmillan.) 

The True Temper of Empire with Corollary Essays. By 
Sir Charles Bruce. (Macmillan.) 

National Insurance. By A. 8. Comyns Carr, W. H. Stuart 
Garnett, and Dr. J. H. Taylor. (Macmillan.) 

The English Referendum: A Manual of Submissions to the 
People in the American States. By Samuel Robertson 
Honey. (Macmillan.) 

A Manual of Statistics. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. By Douglas 
Knoop. (Macmillan.) 

The Modern Prison Curriculum: A General Review of Our 
Penal System. By R. F. Quinton, M.D. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.) 

Common Land and Enclosure. 
(Macmillan.) 

Social Conditions in Provincial Towns. First Series: 
Portsmouth, Worcester, Cambridge, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Oxford, Leeds. Edited by Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet. (Macmillan. ls. net.) 

Co-operation and Nationality: A Guide to Social Reformers 
from this Generation to the Next. By George W. 
Russell. (Maunsel. 1s. net.) 

Germany and the German Emperor. 
(Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Things that Matter: Papers on Subjects which are, or ought 
to be, under Discussion. By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Historical Sociology: A Text-Book of Politics. By Frank 
Granger. (Methuen 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Philosophy of Social Progress. By Professor E. J. 
Urwick. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Gladstone and Ireland. By Lord Eversley. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

The Alphabet of the National Insurance Act, 1911. By 
C. G. Moran. (Methuen. 1s. net.) 

My Irish Year. By Padriac Colum. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation. By 
W. Jethro Brown. (Murray.) 

The Case Against Tariff Reform. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Children and the Law. By W. H. Stuart Garnett. (Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Pope’s Green Island. By W. P. Ryan. (Nisbet, 5s. net.) 

A White Australia Impossible. By E. W. Cole. (Stanley 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

The Case Against Welsh Disendowment. By Rev. J. 
Fovargue Bradley. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 1s. net.) 

The Woman’s Movement. By Ellen Key. (Putnam.) 


By Raymond 


By the late Sir Robert Giffen. 


By E. C. K. Gonner. 


By G. H. Perris. 


(Methuen. 


(Mills & Boon. 


By E. Enever Todd. 





Empires of the Far East: A Study of Japan and Its Posses- 
sions, of China, Manchuria, and Korea, and of the 
Political Questions of Eastern Asia and the Pacific. By 
Lancelot Lawton. (Grant Richards. 2 vols. £1 4s. net.) 

Aspects of Home Rule. By the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, 
M.P. (Routledge & Kegan Paul 2s. 6d. net.) 


Practical Statesmanship. By J. Ellis Barker. (Smith, 
Elder.) 

Morocco in Diplomacy. By E. D. Morel. (Smith, Elder, 
5s. net.) 


British Work and Wages. By J. Ellis Barker. (Smith, 
Elder. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In Defence of America. By Baron von Taube. (Swift.) 

Secret Diplomacy. By George Eller. (Swift.) 

Modern Democracy: A Study in Tendencies. By Brougham 
Villiers (F. J. Shaw). (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The American People: A Study in National Psychology. 
By Maurice Low. (Unwin. Vol. II. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Man-Made World; or, Our Androcentric Culture. By 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. (Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Our National Food Supply. By James Lumsden. (Unwin. 
1s. net.) 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Significance of Ancient Religions. By Dr. E. Noel 
Reichardt. (Allen.) 

Experimental Psychology and “Pedagogy. 
Pintner. (Allen.) 

Questions Asked and Answered by Our Lord. 
H. W. Morrow. (Allenson. 3s. 6d.) 

From Religion to Philosophy. By Francis Macdonald Corn- 
ford. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Catholicism and the Modern Mind: A Contribution to 
Religious Study and Progress. By Malcolm Quin. 
(Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Parting of the Roads: Studies in the Development of 
Judaism and Early Christianity. By Members of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, 
D.D. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) ‘ 

The Old Testament. By the Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester. 
(Arnold. 2s. 6d. net.) 

An Introduction to the Synoptic Problem. 
Eric Rede Buckley. (Arnold. 5s. net.) 

Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal: The Fundamentals of a New 
Philosophy of Life. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by 
Alban G. Widgery. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mines of Isaiah Re-explored. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
(Black. 5s. net.) 

A Short History of Logic. By Robert Adamson. Edited by 
W. R. Sorley.. (Blackwood. 5s. net.) 

Primitive Christian Eschatology. By E. C. Dewick. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. 
By J. E. Harrison. (Cambridge University Press.) 
The Renascence of Faith. By the Rev. Richard Roberts. 

(Cassell. 6s.) 

The Person of Christ in Modern Thought. By E. Digges La 
Touche. (James Clarke. 6s. net.) 

The Main Points of Christian Belief. By Charles Reynolds 
Brown. (James Clarke. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Eucken and Bergson. Their Significance for Christian 
Thought. By E. Hermann. (James Clarke. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Coming Age of Faith. By J. G. James. (James 
Clarke. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Religious Life of Ancient Rome. By J. Benedict Carter. 
(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

English Thoughts for English Thinkers. By St. George 
Stock. (Constable.) 

Philosophies : Ancient and Modern— 

Rationalism. By J. M. Robertson, M.P. 
1s. net.) 

The Christian Hope: Study in the Doctrine of the Last 
Things. By W. Adams Brown. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Christian Thought since Kant. By the Rev. 
Edward Caldwell Moore (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

How to Keep Lent, and Other Papers. By the Most Rev. 
G. H. Wilkinson. (Wells Gardner. 1s.) 

The Plain Man’s Creed. By Rev. E. C. Owen. 
Gardner. 2s. net.) 


By Dr. Rudolf 


By the Rev. 


By the Rev. 


(Constable. 


(Wells 
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G.P.PUTNAM'S SONS LIST 


THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE: 


A Romance of Seven Days. 


With Nine Coloured Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 6s. 

A —— idyll concerning the love of a young man, 
full of the fire of youth, for a perfectly charming woman, who 
is drawn, on the one hand by the apparent call of duty, and 
on the other by the fervency, manliness, and persistency of 
the hero. (Ready March 26.) 
ALSO BY Mrs. BARCLAY— 

390th Thousand 
170th Thousand 





The Rosary, 6s. 

The Mistress of Shenstone, 6s. 
The Following of the Star, 6s. 150th Thousand 
The Wheels of Time, Is. net 100th Thousand 
*.* Send for descriptive circular concerning Mrs. Barclay's Fiction. 


THE LAND OF THE BLUE FLOWER. 


By FRANCIS HODGSON BURNETT, Author of 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, ls. net. 
A sunny little story, with a lesson of happiness which 
will charm every reader. 
*,* This is uniform with Mrs. Barclay's ‘* The Wheels of Time.” 
ee [Jmmediately. 
THE SHAPE OF THE WORLD. 
By EVELYN ST. LEGER. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 6s. 
“Good comedy, genuinely witty, and never vulgar.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
THE RELENTLESS CURRENT. 


By Maup E. CHARLESWORTH. Crown 8vo, Cloth 
extra, 6s. 


A story based on the unreliability of circumstantial 
evidence. It is the picture of an innocent man condemned for 
a crime committed by someone else. [Nearly ready. 


IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE: Adventures in 
a remote part of the Upper Amazon River, 
including a sojourn among the Cannibal 
Indians. 
By ALcot LANGE. With an introduction by F. S 
DELLENBAUGH. With 86 Illustrations from Original 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo, Cloth extra. 
[ Immediately. 


BLUCHER, AND THE UPRISING OF 
PRUSSIA AGAINST NAPOLEON. 


By ERNEsT F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., L.H.D. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth extra, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Henderson’s masterly sketch The author writes with all 
the skill of an expert, and his book is intensely interesting 
reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STAR LORE OF ALL AGES. 


By WM. TYLER OLCOTT, Author of ‘‘In Starland with a 
Three-inch Telescope,” etc. With 114 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Collection of Myths, Legends, and Facts Concerning 
the Constellations of the Northern Hemisphere. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


ASTROLOGY AND RELIGION AMONG 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


By Franz Cumont, Member of the Academie Royale de 
Belgique. 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. 


ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND 
PRACTICE IN BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By MAuRICE JAstrRow. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 9s. net. 


“‘Those who wish to learn some more about one of the oldest 
known forms of religions, and what it meant to its adherents, 
cannot do better than read Dr. Jastrow’s admirable book.” 

jae —The Inquirer. 


Send for New Lists. 














24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 


New Books. 

















Just Published. 
With 30 pages of Illustrations, 2 Portraits and 3 Maps. 
Small royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Gambia. 

Its History, Ancient, Medizva), and Medern, together 
with its Geographical, Geologieal, and Ethnographical 
Conditions, and a description of the birds, beasts and 
fishes found therein. By HENRY FENWICK REEVE, 

C.M.G., M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S., F.A.S., &e. 
With a Portrait from a Drawing by 
GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Edward King, 60th Bishop of 
Lincoln. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, Author of 
** Collections and Recollections,” ec. 

With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Murphy: A Message to Dog 
Lovers. 

By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of ‘‘ Annals of 
an Eton House,” ** The Pageant of my Day,” &c. 
Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Men and Measures: A History of 


Weights and Measures, Ancient and 
Modern. 


By EDWARD NICHOLSON, F.I.C., F.C.S., Surgeon 
Lieut.-Colonel Army Medical oe Author of 
“‘ The Story of our Weights and Measures,” Xc. _ 








Revised and Cheaper Edition. Large Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
The Man of The Mask: A Study 


in the By-ways of History. 
By the Very Rev. Monsignor ARTHUR STAPYLTON 
BARNES, M.A. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Monsignor Barnes has gone into the his- 
torical records for himself, and has propounded an ingenious 
theory as the solution of the mystery of the ‘Man of the 
Mask.’ ” 





Ready Immediately. 
Large Post 8vo. With 5 Maps. 
Morocco in Diplomacy. 


By E. D. MOREL, Author of ‘‘ Great Britain and the 
__ Congo,” “Nigeria: its People and its Problems,” &e. 





Large Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


A Nurse’s Life in War and 
Peace. 
By E. C. LAURENCE, R.R.C. With a Preface by 
_ Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., &e. 
With a Map and 48 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Plain Towns of Italy: The Cities 
of Old Venetia. 


By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of “ Hill 
Towns of Italy.” 

*.# This is a companion volume to Mr. Egerton Williams’ 

« Hill Towns of Italy,” published some eight years ago. 


On March 2ist. Large Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 


The Child of the Dawn. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘From a 
__ College Window,” “ Beside Still Waters,” Kc. _ 
NEW Gs. FICTION. 


The House of Robershaye 
By EMMA F. BROUKE, Author of ‘“ A Superfluous 
___ Woman.” “‘ The Story of Hauksgarth Farm,” &c. 


Denham’s ; or, The Web of Life. 
By ALEXANDRA WATSON, Author of ‘The Case 
__ ol Letitia,” &c. re 
The Common Touch. 
Ry AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of “ Red Tape,” &c. 
oT ca bo = (In the press. 
Love Gilds The Scene, and 


Women Guide the Plot. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Author of 
‘Incomparable Bellairs,” ‘‘ French Nan,” &c. [Shortly 











London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Nation in Judgment : Sermon on some national questions 
and occasions. By the Rev. A. L. Lilley. 


Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A New Logic. By Charles Mercier, M.D. (Heinemann. 
10s. net.) 

Joshua: An Annotated Hebrew Text. Edited with Intro- 


duction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Glossary, by the Rev. 
8. Friedeberg. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Handbook of Religious Orders. By the Right Rev. Abbot 
Gasquet and Dom Norbert Birt. (Herbert & Daniel. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Oracles in the New Testament. By Edward Carus 
Selwyn, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Faith, Freedom, and the Future. By the Rev. P. T. 

Forsyth. (Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

St. Paul. By Prof. Adolf Deissmann. Translated by Lionel 
M. Strahan. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Why Does not God Intervene? By Frank Ballard, D.D. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

The Mind of a Master Builder: An Interpretation of St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. 
H. B. Durrant. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

London Theological Essays. By Members of the Faculty of 
Theology. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The People’s Books— 

Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change. By H. Wildon 
Carr. : 
Roman Catholicism. By H. B. Coxon. (Jack. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Century Bible— 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Prof. Peake. 
(Jack. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Old Testament: Its Contents, Truth, and Worth. By 
J. Agar Beet, D.D. (Kelly. 2s. net.) 

The Passion of Christ. By the Rev. James S. Stone. 


(Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Christian Ethics and Modern Thought. By the Right Rev. 
C. F. D’Arcy. (Longmans. 1s. net.) 


Civilisation at the Cross Roads. The Noble Lectures de- 
livered at the Harvard University, 1911. By John 
Neville Figgis. (Longmans.) 

Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Credibility of the Gospel. By Mer. Pierre Batiffol. 
Translated by the Rev. G. C. H. Pollen. (Longmans. 
4s. 6d., net.) 

The Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy. 
Fortescue, D.D. (Longmans.) 

Voluntas Dei. By the Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.”’ 
(Macmillan.) 


The Principle of Individuality and Value: Being the Gifford 


By Viscount Halifax. 


By Adrian 


| 


The Prayer Book Dictionary. 
(Francis | 


Lectures for 1911. By Bernard Bosanquet. (Macmillan.) | 


Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. By F. C. S. 
Schiller. (Macmillan.) 


The Westminster New Testament. 

Garvie— 
Romans and Galatians, with Introduction and Notes. 
By W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D. (Melrose. 2s. net.) 


Edited by Dr. A. E. 


The Dramatic Poem of Job: A Close Metrical Translation, | 


with Critical and Explanatory Notes. 


By William | 


Jennings. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Involution. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. (Mills & Boon. 
7s. 6d. net.) | 
The Greek Thinkers. Vol. IV.—Aristotle and His Suc- | 


cessors. 


By Theodor Gomperz. (Murray. 14s. net.) 
Taoist Teaching: From the Mystical Philosophy of Liehtsze. 


Translated by Lionel Giles. (Murray. 2s. net.) 

Problems in the Relations of God and Man. By Clement 
C. J. Webb. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Children of the Resurrection. By the late Rev. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren). (Nisbet. 2s. net.) 

Cults, Myths, and Religions. By S. Reinach. Translated 
by Carlos Blacker. (Nutt.) 


The Book of Ruth: An Introduction to the Study of Hebrew. 
By the Rev. R. H. J. Steuart. (Nutt.) 

Darwin and the Bible. By H. Armytage. (Ouseley. 6s. net.) 

By-ways of Belief. By Conrad Noel. (Frank Palmer. 5s. net.) 


Mysticism and Magic in Turkey. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman. 6s. net.) 
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Edited by the Rev. Canon 
Harford, the Rev. Canon Morley Stevenson, and the 
Rev. J. W. Tyrer. (Sir Isaac Pitman. £1 5s. net.) 

The Ezra-Apocalypse. Translated from a critically revised 
text by G. H. Box. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Astrology and Religion Among the Greeks and Romans. By 
Franz Cumont. (Putnam. 6s. net.) 

What is Judaism? By Abraham S. Isaacs. (Putnam.) 

Human Efficiency. By Horatio W. Dresser. (Putnam. 


5s. net.) 

The Resurrection in the New Testament. 
mond Bowen. (Putnam. 6s. net.) 

The Revolutionary Function of the Modern Church. By 
John Haynes Holmes, D.D. (Putnam.) 

The Natural History of Religious Feeling: A Question of 
Miracles in the Soul. By the Rev. Isaac A. Cornelison, 
(Putnam. 6s. net.) 

Ecce Deus. By Professor W. B. Smith. (Rationalist Press.) 

The Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus. By Prof. Arthur 
Drews. Translated by Joseph McCabe. (Rationalist 
Press.) 

The Constructive Side of Rationalism. 
Whyte. (Rationalist Press.) 
Ancient Philosophy. By A. W. Benn. (Rationalist Press.) 
Modern Philosophy.. By A. W. Benn. (Rationalist Press.) 
Psychology. By Professor J. M. Baldwin.  (Rationalist 

Press.) 

The Invention of a New Religion. By Prof. B. H. Chamber- 
lain. (Rationalist Press.) 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Vol. IIl.—Chapters VI.- 
XI. By the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas. (Religious 
Tract Society. 2s.) 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. Canon 
Girdlestone. (Religious Tract Society. 2s.) 

Problems of Men, Mind, and Morals. By E. Belfort Bax. 
(Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 

Rays of the Dawn: or Fresh Light on New Testament 


By Clayton Ray- 


By Adam Gowans 


Problems. By A Watcher. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

A Manual of Buddhism. By Dudley Wright. (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Humanity of Jesus. By M. Meschler. (Sands. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Character and Religion. By the Rev. the Hon. Edward 
Lyttelton. (Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 


The Rule of Faith and Hope. 
(Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 

The Christology of St. Paul. By the Rev. 8. Nowell Ros- 
tron. (Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 

Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. By the late Rev. E. A. 


By the Rev. R. L. Ottley. 


Litton. (Robert Scott. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Speculative Dialogues. By Lascelles Abercrombie. (Secker. 
5s. net.) 

The Parable of the Prodigal. By the Rev. J. A. Craigie. 
(Skeffington. 2s. net.) 


The Seven Parables of the Kingdom. 
Henry Erskine Hill. (Skeffington. 
In the Way with the Master. 
(Skeffington 1s. 6d. net.) 
The Transfiguration: A Manifestation of God in Man. By 
the Rev. Lionel P. Crawfurd. (Skeffington. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Religion in Many Aspects. By the Rev. H. G. Gresswell. 


By the Rev. Canon 
1s. 6d. net.) 
By the Rev. G. A. C. Smith. 


(Skeffington. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Second Adam. By the Rev. Theodore Wood. (Skef- 
fington. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C. (Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Principles of a New System of Psychology. By Arthur 
Lynch, M.P. (Swift. 2 vols. . 10s. 6d. each net.) 
Main Currents of Modern Thought: A Study of the Spiritual 
and Intellectual Movements of the Present Day. By 

Rudolph Eucken. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Reminiscences of the Yukon. By the Hon. Stratford 
Tollemache. (Arnold. 12s, 6d. net.) 
Oxford Mountaineering Essays. Edited by Arnold Lunn. 
(Arnold. 5s. net.) 
Burns’s Ayrshire. By Neil Munro. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mescow, By Henry M. Grove. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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FROM | 


_PITMAN’S_ LIST. | 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM: Its His- 


tory and Treasures. A View of the Origins 
of that Great Institution, Sketches of its Early 
Benefactors, anda Survey of the Priceless Objects | 42/6 
preserved within its Walls. | met. 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY. 
Author of “Inns and Taverns of Old London,” &e. | 
Demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, gilt top, with 50 
Full-page Plate Illustrations. 





THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 


MAYFLOWER Pilgrims and its Place | 7/6 
in the Life of To-day. 

By A. C. ADDISON. net. 
With 50 Full-page Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 





JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. 


By Professor J. H. LONGFORD. 6/- 
Author of “ The Story of Korea,” &c. Imperial / 
16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top. With 29 Full-page | met. 
Plates and Coloured Map. [Uniform with the 
other volumes in Pitman’s Countries and Peoples 
Series. | 





THE BRITISH WEST INDIES: 


Their History, Resources & Progress. 

By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL. me 7,6 
Author of “ The Pocket Guide to the West Indies, net. 
Secretary to the West India Committee. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with map and many full- 
page plate Illustrations. 





THE LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. Collected and Edited by 
ROGER INGPEN. New and cheaper edition, 12/6 
with additional matter and corrections. In 2| peg, 
vols., demy 8vo, cloth, with Photogravures and 
Illustrations, 12/6 net. Hand-made paper 
edition, 21/- net. 





MYSTICISM & MAGIC IN TURKEY. 


By LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 6/- 
Author of “ Turkey of the Ottomans.” Crown 8vo.| met. 
cloth gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations. 





OLD COUNTRY INNS. 


By HENRY P. MASKELL & E. W. GRE- | 3/6 
GORY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous | ¥/ 
Illustrations. New and cheaper edition, with | net. 
List of Inns, Glossary of Curious Signs, and List 

of “ Reformed ” Inns. 





FRENCH PROSE WRITERS OF THE 


XIXth CENTURY AND AFTER. With 3/- 

Biographical and critical notices in French, and net 

Literary and Biographical notes in English. ° 
By VICTOR LEULIETTE, B-ES-L., A.K.C. 





ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR 3/6 
GIRLS. 


Compiled and Edited by C.E. THOMAS. | net. 
Illustrated. 





THE CASE AGAINST WELSH 


DISENDOWMENT. By a Nonconfor-_ 1/- 
mist Minister. (The Rev. J. FOVARGUE| net. 
BRADLEY.) Third large impression now ready. | 





PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL EN- “ 





CYCLOPEDIA and Dictionary of 30/- 
Business. [ Vol, I. now ready. net. 
Edited by J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) 
Assisted by over 50 expert specialists. With (7/6 met 
numerous Maps, Illustrations, facsimile Business | Per Vol.) 
Forms, and Legal Documents, &c. 

A reliable and comprehensive work of reference on Bd 
all commercial subjects, specially designed and | ; 
written for the busy merchant, the commercial | 42/- 
student, and the modern man of affairs. Vol. I. | net 
now ready. The following three volumes will | 
be issued at intervals of about three months each. (10 /6 net 
The work will be completed in Four Volumes, ‘per Vol.) 
each about 450 pp. 





Of all Beoksellers. 
London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 
PUBLICATIONS 


For the Spring of 1912. 


FIRST LIST. 


The Nonconformist Treason: or, 
The Sale of the Emerald Isle. 
By MICHAEL J. F. McCarthy. 


‘* Priests and People in Ireland,’ 


Old Irish Life. 
By J. M. CALLWELL. Illustrated, 10s. net. 


“In this most entertaining volume Miss Callwell attains a 
very high level.”—Athenwum. 


**A most engaging book, full of the tragedy and comedy and 
pathos of Irish Life.”—Liverpool Courier. 


“Miss Callwell is to be congratulated on a vivacious and 
attractive book.”—Standard. 


Modern Wars and War Taxes. 
A Manual of Military Finance. By W. R. 
LAWSON, Author of ‘‘Canada and the Empire,” 
‘‘American Finance,” “American Industrial Problems,” 
‘** British Economies,” ‘‘ John Bull and His Schools.” 

6s. net. 


Author of 
6s 


__Ummediately. 





A Philosophical Study of 
Christian Ethics. 
By G. F. BARBOUR, D.Phil. 


“A scholarly treatise.”’—Scotsman. 


Literary Essays. 
By JAMES LINDSAY, D.D. M.A., B.Sc. 
F.R.S.E., &c., Author of “Studies in European 
Philosophy,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


New Essays. 


Literary and Philosophical. 
6s. net. 


Chiefs & Cities of Central Africa. 
Across Lake Chad by way of British, 
French, and German Territories. 


By OLIVE MACLEOD. With 250 Illustrations 
and 3 Maps. 21s. net. {In the press. 


A History of the Indian Mutiny. 
Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. 
By G. W. FORREST, C.LE., Ex-Director of 
Records, Government of India. With Plans and 
Illustrations. 20s. net. 
Ill 


VOL. ; 
The Gemocin in Central India—The Rebellion in Rohilcund 
—The Campaign in Rohilcund—Mutiny in Western Behar— 
Siege and Relief of Arrah—Suppression of Mutiny in Behar— 
The Final Campaign in Oudh—Pursuit of Tantia Tope. 


Chances of Sports of Sorts. 
By Colonel T. A. ST. QUINTIN. Late 10th and 


Sth Hussars. : 2is. net. {In the press. 
Service Yarns & Reminiscences. 
By Colonel C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 


{In the press. 
FICTION. 6s. 
The Moon Endureth: Tales & Fancies. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 
Author of ‘* Prester John,” &c., &e. 
George Wendern Gave a Party. 


By JOHN INGLIS. 
(Serial in ‘ BlacKkwood’s Magazine,’ January—May, 1912.) 


Lucretia Borgia’s One Love. 


By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, 
Author of “‘ Richard Somers.” 


A Derelict Empire. By MARK TIME. 


Yellowsands. sy ADAM GOWANS WHYTE 
Author of ‘‘ The Templeton Tradition.” 
The Heart of Delilah. 


By CHRISTOPHER WILSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Missing Millionaire.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


7s. 6d. net. 


By the same Author, 


(Immediately. 
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Through Greece and Dalmatia. 
ton. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Chiefs and Cities of Central Africa. Across Lake Chad 
by way of British, French, and German Territories. 


By Mrs. Russell Barring- 


By Olive Macleod. (Blackwood. £1 1s. net.) 
Sport in Vancouver and Newfoundland. By Sir John 
Rogers. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Night of Fires and other Breton Studies. By 
Anatole le Braz. Translated by Frances H. Gostling. 
(Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 

Finland, the Land of a Thousand Lakes. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Among the Malagasy: An Unconventional Record of 


By Ernest Young. 


Missionary Experience. By J. A. Houlder. (James 
Clarke. 5s. net.) 

The Arctic Prairies. By Ernest Thompson Seton. (Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Through the Heart of Africa. By Frank H. Melland and 


Edward H. Cholmeley. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 
In South Central Africa. By J. M. Moubray. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
In the Carpathians. By Lion Phillimore. (Constable. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


Italian Travel Sketches. By Professor James Sully. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Romance of Nice. By J. D. E. Loveland. (Duckworth. 
6s. net.) 

Castellinaria, and other Sicilian Diversions. By Henry 


Festing Jones. (Fifield. 
The Cornish Coast and Moors. 

(Greening. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Through Polynesia and Papha: Wanderings with a Camera 


5s. net.) 
By A. G. Folliott Stokes. 


in Southern Seas. By Frank Burnett. (Francis 
Griffiths. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Chile: Its Land and People. By Francis Maitland. 
(Francis Griffiths. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Guatemala and other States of Central America. 
C. W. Domville-Fife. (Francis Griffiths. 
Britain Beyond the Seas Series.— 
Canada. By C. W. Domville-Fife. 
Canada. Vol. II. : Western Canada. 
(Francis Griffiths. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. net. per vol.) 
Burgundy: The Splendid Duchy: Studies and Sketches 
in South Burgundy. By Percy Allen. (Francis 
Griffiths. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Algiers, the Sahara and the Nile. 
(Ham-Smith. 5s. net.) 


By 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Vol. I.: Eastern 


By Rachel Humphreys. 


Picturesque Paraguay. By A. K. Macdonald. (Kelly. 
16s. net.) 

Austria: Her People and their Homelands. By James 
Baker. (Lane. 20s. net.) 

The Old Gardens of Italy: How to Visit Them. By Mrs. 


Aubrey le Blond. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow. By Edmund d’ Auvergne. 


(Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 
New Zealand. By Dr. Max Herz. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Alone in West Africa. By Mary Gaunt. (Laurie. 15s. net.) 
Through Dante’s Land: Impressions in Tuscany. By Mrs. 
Colquhoun Grant. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. By Dr. M. A. Stein. (Macmillan. 


2 vols. £2 2s. net.) 

Across Australia. By Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The Churches of Constantinople. 
van Millingen. (Macmillan.) 

Big Game Hunting in Central Africa. 
Brunton, M.D. (Melrose. 

Edinburgh and the Lothians. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Ten Thousand Miles Through Canada. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Rambles in Somerset. By G. W. Wade, D.D., and J. H. 
Wade. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Gloucestershire. By C. G. Ellaby. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Leicester and Rutland. By A. Harvey and V. B. Crowther- 


By Professor Alexander 
By J. Dunbar 
12s. 6d. net.) 

By Francis Watt. (Methuen. 


By Joseph Adams. 


Beynon. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Shropshire. By John Ernest Auden. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Tramps Through Tyrol. By F. W. Stoddard. (Mills & 
Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Letters from Italy. By Richard Bagot. (Mills & Boon. 


2s. 6d. net.) 


NATION. 
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Rambles Series— 
Rambles Around French Chateaux. 
Gostling. 
Rambles in the Black Forest. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
Rambles in Irish Ways. By Robert Lynd. 
Rambles in Norway. By Harold Simpson. 
(Mills & Boon. 6s. per vol.) 
By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


Francis M. 


By 


Rambles in the 
(Murray.) 
Scented Isles and Coral Gardens. 

(Murray. 15s. net.) 
Wanderings in Mexico. 

7s. 6d. net.) 
Hunters and Hunting in the Arctic. 


Pyrenees. 
By C. D. Mackellar. 
By Wallace Gillpatrick. (Nash. 


By the Duke of 


Orleans. Translated by H. Graham Richards. (Nutt. 
7s. 6d.) 

In Foreign Lands. By Professor J. Nelson Fraser. (Ouseley. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


The “ Lesser Known Britain ’’ Series— 
I. The Land of the Lords Marchers. By E. Elliot Stock. 
II. Beyond Hadrian’s Wall. By E. Elliot Stock and 
A. W. Clapham. (Ouseley.) 
In Jesuit Land: The Jesuit Missions at Paraguay. 
W. H. Koebel. (Stanley Paul.) 
A Winter Holiday in Portugal. By Captain Granville Barker. 
(Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 
In the Maoriland Bush. By W. H. Koebel. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


By 


(Stanley Paul. 


The British West Indies. By Algernon E. Aspinall. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Japan of the Japanese. By Joseph H. Longford. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 6s. net.) 


Winter Life in Switzerland: Its Sports and Health Cures. 
By Mrs. M. L. and Winifred M. A. Brooke. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 

In the Amazon Jungle: Adventures in a remote part of 
the Amazon River, including a sojourn among the 
Cannibal Indians. By Algot Lange. (Putnam.) 

Tripoli the Mysterious. By Mabel Loomis Todd. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

England’s Riviera. By J. Harris Stone. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. net.) 

A Voyage to the Arctic in the Whaler ‘‘ Aurora.” 
David Moore Lindsay. (Routledge & Kegan Paul.) 

Among the Eskimos of Labrador. By Samuel King Hutton. 


(Routledge & 


By 


(Seeley. 16s. net.) 

My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals. By Douglas 
Rannie. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 

The Tailed Head-hunters of Nigeria. By Major A. J. N. 
Tremearne. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 


Through Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara. By 


Captain A. H. W. Haywood. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 


The Gambia. By Henry Fenwick Reeve. (Smith, Elder. 
10s. net.) 

Plain Towns of Italy: The Cities of Old Venetia. By 
Egerton R. Williams. (Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Off Beaten Tracks in Brittany. By Emil Davies. (Swift.) 

Cracow: The Royal Capital of Ancient Poland. By 
Leonard Lepszy. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Roman Campagna. By Arnaldo Cervesato. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

In Forbidden China: An Account of the D’Ollone 
Mission, 1906-1909. By Viscount D’Ollone. (Unwin. 


12s. 6d. net.) 

High Mountain Climbing in Peru and Bolivia: A Search 
for the Apex of America. By AnnieS. Peck. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


On the Backwaters of the Nile. By A. L. Kitching. 


(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Modern Hungary. By Ferdinand L. Leipnik. (Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The New China: A Traveller’s Impressions. By Henri 
Borel. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Wonders of the Colorado Desert. By George Wharton 
James. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Guiana: British, French, and Dutch. By James Rodway. 
(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) . 

Paraguay. By M. E. Hardy. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Sussex Coast. By Ian C. Hannah. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 

The Normandy Coast. By the Rev. Charles Merk. 


(Unwin. 6s. net.) 
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MR. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST. 








MARCH NUMBER. (64. NET., postage id.) NOW READY. 





MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 
THE ENGLISH 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


By Rev. A. H. BAVERSTOCK, with an 
Introduction by G. K. GHESTERTON. 


Large crown 8vo. 6d. net, postage 1d. 














A LIVING WAGE A NATIONAL 
NECESSITY: 


HOW BEST TO GET IT. 


By C. CG. COTTERILL. 
‘Wrappers 6d. net, postage 1d. Cloth ls. net, postage 2d. 





DEMOGRACY AND THE CON- 


TROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
me. LS le 


SONGS OF JOY, AND OTHERS. 
By WILLIAM H. DAVIES. 2s. 6d. net. 

“If anyone thinks there is no fine poetry being written in 

England now, let him get this little book at once; and if after 

reading it through he has not changed his opinion, let him be 

knocked on the head. Because really there can be no arguing 

about it.”"—English Review, February, 1912. 














LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 














NEW VOLUMES IN BELLES LETTRES. 


ANIMA CELTICA, By Recrxatp L. Hine. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


In this essay the Author does not attempt to disclose the 
spirit of the whole of the Celtic peoples, but takes a bold line 
and sets apart one member of this great family to serve as 
a type of the whole. 


THE FUTURE OF POETRY. ByF. P. B. Osmaston. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘“*Mr. Osmaston, himself a poet of no little accomplishment, 
after discussing various theories of poetry, finds in it for him- 
self a deeper truth and a surer sustenance for the soul than 
can be afforded by philosophy; but for the future he regards 
with anxiety the growth of materialism, the excessive tendency 
to aim at novelty and subtlety, and the insistent voice of popular 
criticism and the publicity inherent in democratic society. He 
writes with ability.’”’-—Times. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICAL PAPERS. By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 322 pp., 6s. net. 
“Outside the ‘“‘ Vie Littéraire’ of Anatole France, I have 
known no finer examples than these essays of that rare kind of 
journalism which is also literature, being written with 


personality, delight, and passion.”—Mr. H. W. NEVINSON in 
The Nation. 


SOME POEMS OF LIONEL JOHNSON. Newly 
Selected. Wi'h an Introduction by L. I. GUINEY. 
Wrappers, Roy. 16mo, 1s. net; Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


A SINGER OF DREAMS-—ANIMA FANCI- 
ULLA—THE CAMPAGNA OF ROME: a 
Symphony. By STANHOPE BAYLEY. 3 vols. Royal 
16mo. Wrapper, 1s. net, each ; or, in Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. each, 

“ Prose fancies, marked by the same slender beauty and clear 
wistfulness [as ‘The Sacred Grove’], and perhaps even more 
delicately and unerringly finished.”—Liverpool Courier. 


FIRES: Book I. The Stone and other Tales. 
By WILFRID W. GIBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net 
Wrappers, ls. net. 

_“‘ He has forged a poetic method which is capable of managing, 
without violence, and with the constant achievement of beauty, 
the everyday laborious existence of those who are engaged in 
common trades.’"—Mr. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE in the Daily News. 


PROSPERO and other Poems. By WILLIAM GERARD. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“The [title] poem, a stately piece, in heroic couplets, has fire 
as well as dignity. . . . The book as a whole should confirm 
and extend its writer’s good reputation.’”’—Scotsman. 








LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 
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BELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PITT AND NAPOLEON. 


Essays and Letters. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


Reader (elect) in Modern History, University of 
Cambridge. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready Shortly. 
In this volume Dr. Roser presents a series of essays, 
supplementary to his Life of William Pitt, and dealing 
with the character and careers of Pitt and Napoleon. 
It will also contain a valuable selection of important 
new letters by and concerning Pitt. 


DR. ROSE’S LIFE OF PITT. 
William Pitt and National Revival. 
William Pitt and the Great War. 

Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates. 16s. net each. 


“Taken together, the two books remove the reproach which 
Lord Rosebery has before now insisted upon—that there is no 
adequate life of one of the greatest English statesmen. .. . 
Few better scholars are better equipped for the work. Dr. 
Rose has laid the foundation broad and deep, and brings to 
the study of British statesmanship an intimate and curious 
knowledge of the existing records.”—Spectator. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHNATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Bisnop 
or Ossory, To be completed in six volumes. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net each. Vol. III. ready shortly. Vols. I. 
and II, already published. 


“For the first time we have the beginning of a complete 
edition of the whole correspondence, both to and from Swift, 
arranged in chronological order, printed from the best texts, 
and annotated with extreme elaboration. Swift's letters have 
been often, but never well, edited before this.”—Times. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK. 
By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


New and Cheaper Edition (the Sixth) thoroughly 
brought up to date by Marcotm CHARLES SALAMAN. 
Small 4to. Freely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready Shortly. 

Whitman's “Print Collector's Handbook” has long 
been recognised as the standard work upon the subject, 
and in its orginal form ran into five editions. The 
present revision, published at a smaller price, will 
doubtless reach an even larger circle of readers. 


CHRONOS. 


Chronological Notes on History, Art, and 
Literature from 8000 B.C. to 1700 A.D. 


By Mr. and Mrs. HART. _[Shortly. 


A HISTORY OF CHIRK 
CASTLE AND CHIRKLAND. 
With a Chapter on Offa's Dyke. 
By MARGARET MAHLER. 
Small 4to. Fully Illustrated. [Ready March 13th. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE 
POPES. 
By A. E. McKILLIAM, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. [In the Press, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
New Volumes. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. With Ilus- 
trative Notes, Analysis, and an Index. Edited by J. A. 
Gites, D.C.L., 3s. 6d. [Ready immediately. 

BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Revised Translation with Introduction, 
Life and Notes by A. M. SELLAR, late Vice-Principal, 
Lapy MARGARET Hatt, Oxford. 5s. [ Ready March 6th. 

VARRO. Translated by E. Luorp Storr-Besr. 5s. 


[In the Press. 
Write for a full Catalogue of the Series. 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
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SOME IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM 


—THE HOUSE oF CASSELL = 


Ready March 14. ae 


THE THREAD OF LIF 


By H.R.H. The Infanta Eulalia of Spain 


This is the Book which was banned by the King of Spain. 


Among many intensely interesting chapters in this intimate study of modern social life the Infanta 
deals with subjects such as—Honesty, Friendship, Divorce, The Family, The Complete Independence 
of Woman, The Contest Against Feminism, Socialism, The Working Classes, The Press, Morality. 


With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous. Illustrations. 


10s. 6d. net. 


An Illustrated Prospectus containing the fall Story of the book Ferbidden by the King of Spain, post free, on Fequest. 


REMINISCENCES 


Rt. Hon. JAMES STUART 10s. 6d. net 

These reminiscences, originally printed for private circulation, aroused much 
enthusiasm by reason of their delightful humorous anecdotes and charm, 
With photogravure frontispiece, and 19 half-tone plates. March 28, 


‘THE RENASCENCE of FAITH 


Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS 6s. 

A stimulating book. . . its perusal will rekindle faith in a coming 

tilial revival and fire the soul into sympathy with the same." —CAristian 
Globe. Large crown 8vo, 


[JDAIRYING 


Prof. J. PRINCE SHELDON 7s. 6d. net 

The most practical work on Dairy Farming extant, Professor Sheldon 
has worked out his theories successfully un his own dairy farm, and gives 
much money-making advice to the reader. With coloured frontispiece, 32 
half-tone seme and numerous illustrations in the text. March 2%. 


“THE HAPPY GARDEN 


MARY ANSELL 6s. net 


‘* She has made her description so racy and charming that every poor gar- 
denless person who reads her book will be made green as a French frog with 
envy to possess a garden half so nice.” —Oédserver. With colour frontis. and 
decorations by Charles E. Dawson, and other illustrations from photographs, 


[LEFE’sS UNEXPECTED ISSUES 


Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Written by one of the best-loved and most admired preachers in London, 
Never dull, but with an incisive, refreshing style, he gets quickly to the 
heart of his subject. March 28. 


‘THE COMPLETE GARDENER 


H. H. THOMAS 10s. 6d. net 

‘*A learned work which every gardener, in embryo or otherwise, would 
do well to possess’as a book of reference.” —Odserver. With colour frontis- 
piece oy C. E. Flower, 128 full- page hal-conee. Medium 8vo. 


NEW TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 


Extra crown 8vo, 64 pp., 6d. net each. 
LATEST VOLUMES. 


NATIONAL IDEALS AND RACE REGENERATION . ‘ 
WOMANHOOD AND RACE REGENERATION 


PROBLEMS OF SEX , ‘ , , ° 


LONG SHADOW 


A GWENDOLEN PRYCE 6s. 

“* Miss Pryce succeeds in getting plenty of local colour and atmosphere 
into her story, and to Welsh people especially, this book will give much 
pleasure.""—A theneum. 


‘THE HEART OF LIFE 


PIERRE DE COULEVAIN 6s. 

By the Author of *‘The Unknown Isle.” ‘ There is much admirable 

descriptive writing in this book, many witty and reflective passages. The 
book has in it al! the elements of popularity.” —Scoftsman, 


‘THE HOUSE OF WINDOWS 


ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 6s. 

‘*Miss Mackay . .. is to be congratulated on an original piece of 

work."—Morning Post. ‘‘ A bright and interesting novel written in good 
style, with a well-composed plot."—Dundee Advertiser. 


"THE BODY OF HIS DESIRE 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 6s. 


The theme is the psychic conflict in the soul of a preacher—and the pitfalls 
of the occult. ‘‘ A cleverly written novel."—Zuaindurgh Evening News. 


‘THE OPEN VALLEY 


HELEN H. WATSON 6s. 


A vivid picture of a north country manufacturing town with its 
WE ER. working people . . . ‘ The Open Valley’ is above all things a 
wholesome piece of work. '—Morning Post. 





REV. RICHARD HorTON, M.A., D.D. 
MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., M.S. 


. . . . 


PROF. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M. A. - and PROF. PATRICK GEDDES 


a TEMPTING SELECTION OF NEW “FICTION. 


MARIE (2nd Ed.) 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 6s. 

‘* Something more than mere excitement makes the interest of this story.” 

—Times. ‘‘ If the subsequent stories equal this in quality, there is treasure 
trove waiting for us."—Daily Chronicle. 


VIOLeT FORSTER’S LOVER 


RICHARD MARSH 6s. 


As a purveyor of first-class realism Mr. Marsh has always ranked high, 
His new book is on a par with his most startling successes. It tells of way- 
ward man and his love. With colour frontispiece by E. S. Hodgson. 


[THE ENGLISHWOMAN 7 


ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 6s. 


Their latest book is cast in an Indian setting, and the theme is the love 
story and marriage of an Indian Nabob to an English girl—and the awaken- 
ing. With colour frontispiece by Dudley Tennant. March 28. 


(CASTLES IN SPAIN 


RUBY M. AYRES 6s. 
The Chronicles of an April month, March 28. 


RORY OF WILLOW BEACH 


VALANCE PATRIARCHE 3s. 6d. 

The breeziness and freshness of the Canadian backwoods permeate this 
book, which has its setting in a “‘ back’ town of New Ontario. Quaint in 
its humour, refreshing in its simplicity. March 7. 





A FEW EULOGISTIC NOTICES OF 


EXIT ELIZA The Sequel to ‘‘ Eliza Getting On” 
1s. 


“* Eliza’s husband is an amusing study of fatuity."—CAristian World. 
** We shall miss Eliza, . the more so as her ‘exit ’ shows her efficiency not 
diminished nor her incisive spirit abated.'’—Odserver. 


By BARRY PAIN 


“We left the practical Eliza reluctantly just a year ago with her first baby, 
her husband even then beginning practically to represent the firm ; and we follow 
his record of their domestic experiences with the same warm sympathy.” "— Times, 
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